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PREFACE. 


N compliance with the general Cuſtom which 
72 made it neceſſary for every Author, wha 
ers bis Sentiments to the Public, to give a 
Reaſon why he addreſſes ſo reſpeftable a Body, 
1 ball in a few Words declare, that my Motrves 


were the Love of my Country, and a Defire of cm 


municating to its Members, the Advantage my Tra- 
vels and my Pleaſures have given me, in the parti- 
cular Science I have treated of. | 


Our Situation not being ſo well adapted as other's 


to the Purpoſes of Vegetation, requires the Hand of In- 
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ry, and Experience to forward its improvements, 

in both which [ have been attentive : The latter has 
been extended to upwards of Twenty Tears, in which 
. Time, Diaries have been carefully kept, both for a 
Future Conſultation, and a Compariſon with the 
Preſent, for the quick Tranſition * our Seaſons, and 


5 _ tbe abrupt Manner in which they vifit us, require 


every Expedient to be taken, particularly when we 
attempt to tranſplant into our rougher Clime, the 
Natives of the more mild and ſerene, which, though 
attended with thoſe Advantages, require Care and 
Art to forward them to perfection. 


As Jome, who are not ſtimulated with the ſame 
Motrves that engaged me in this Performance, may 


' think 1 have, by directing the culture of the more 


common T hings, departed from that Part of Garden- 
ing which ſhould be the Entertainment of a Gentle- 
man, give me leave to aſſure them, I have pleaſured 
in inffrutting the loweſt of my Countrymen, nor has 
it been a Work unrewarded, when to my Knowledge 
they fland in Competition with thoſe whs have had 
more favourable Opportunities, I mean of being 
under Men of more extenſive Knowledge, but not 


m 4 Climate that require ſo much Art and Induſtry 


to foil, owing to the variety and ſharpneſs of the Sea- 
fons with which we are viſited; by this, they have 
fo far advantaged, as to excel in other Countries, 
and to be valued for their Knowledge in this Parti- 
cular. Some neighbouring Places experience this 
unfavourable caſt of Nature, with a Degree nearly 
approaching to our's, there they have ; Ka fond 
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moſt ſerviceable, and coveted for their Abilities in 
the Culture of what may be called rare as well as 
common. 


I would nat be ſuppoſed to have fo limited a 
Conception, as to think that Merit does not reſt elſe- 
where, this would be an ill Requital for the Kind- 
neſs and Generofity, with which I have been treated 
in the different Countries I viſited, whoſe Science 
has been chearfully communicated and enabled me 
to tranſplant a Treafure to my Country, and there 
to cultivate Things unattempled before. 


J hope T ſhall be pardoned if I ſhould mention, 
that theſe my Labours may not be unworthy. the 
Attention of thoſe, whoſe Countries and Clime ap- 
proach in ſome. Degree to Scotland, where the Sa- 
ſons are ſharp, attended with great Moiftures, tur- 
bulent Winds, and chilling Blaſts, from its Vici- 
xity to the Weſtern and Atlantic Oceans. 


Mr. MitLER, of whom F muſt always retain 
the higheſt Senſe, both for the Knowledge I have 
received from his Labours, and more particularly 
that Friendſhip and Communicativeneſs with which: 
he always treated me, was bleſſed with a more fa- 
vourable Situation in the Progreſs of his Experi- 
ments, by enjoying the kind Influence of the Sun, 
(the Parent of Vegetation) in ſo high a Degree, 
as to have the Vine in full ripeneſs on the natural 
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Mail, without the aſſiſtance of Art; and could e 
all experience the ſame Felicity, I need not have 
communicated my Obſervations, or my Countrymen 
wanted any other Tutor: But Providence m his 
Wiſdom has directed it otherwiſe, by which the In- 
genuity of Mankind has had Variety of Employ, 
and the Field of Invention ſo enlarged, as to excite 
their Induſtry, which otherwiſe would have been 
neglefted. 


The Compoſts I recommend have not been haſtily 
taken up, but from an attentive Conſultation with 
the beſt Floriſts, where each curious Flower enjoyed 
its natural Clime, and this further I have to add, 
that each Sort has been repeatedly uſed, and with a 

Succeſs that muſt pleaſe every Lover of the Art. 


I have ſubjoined a Treatiſe on the Culture of 

ſuch Foreſt Trees as have been efteemed the moſt va- 
luable ; in it is given the Experience of much La- 
bour and Expence, attended with many Diſappoint- 
ments, but in the End happily accompliſbed; and 
for the Satisfaction of Poſterity let me aſſure them, 
they will not hazard their Succeſs by implicitly giv- 
ing up to my Directions, being the Reſult of Forty 
Years Experience, and of this the Woods and Plan- 
tations on my Demeſne, ſhew how far the Practice 
is right. 4 


In the courſe of theſe Directions, I ma y be thought 
to have been too minute, and even to have been guilty 
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of ſome Repetitions, but in theſe I hope to be in- 
dulged, as it aroſe from the Manner of making my 
Entries, and a Defire of being intelligent to 
every Capacity. This in Time will have its Effect, 
and raiſe to us a number of mechanical Gardeners, 
fo that Gentlemen will not be ſubject to, nor pe- 
ftered with ignorant Pretenders, who have ren- 
dered abortive Plans that might have been as hap- 
pily executed, as conceived with Propriety. 


But not to treſpaſs any longer on my Reader's Pa- 
trence, I. ſhall beg leave to conclude with an Obſer- 
vation of our great Maſter, That they that are 
Whole, need not the Phyſician. 


Edinburgh, September, 
1763. 
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An Alphabetical Li, of the moſt valuable Oriental ſingle and 
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The ſingle White Early Blowers. 


Gekroonde Liefde, 214 


Olyphant, or Eliphant, _ 


Incomparable, ib. Premiere Noble, 
Koningclite Parel, ib. Phenomene, r. 
La Reinne de Femmes, or Tuberoſiana, = 
Queen of Women, 215 William Friſo, tb. 
La Tendreſle 214 
The fingle Roſe coloured. 
Aurora, 217 Roſemonde, 216 
Bouquet Couleur deChair, or Roſe Naturelle, 217 
Fleſh coloured Poſie, 216 —— Prieelle, or Roſe-Cra- 
Cleopatra, ib, dle, ib. 
Gekroone Roſencrans, ib. Princeſſe, 216 
Hermaphrodite, ib. Pyramidale, ib. 
Roſe Charmante, ib. Soleil du Monde, 217 


Single and Semi- double Blues. 


Avant Coureur, or Forerun- 


ner, 217 
Baſhaw Van Cairo, 218 
Brunon, 219 
Dolphin, ib. 
Gekroonde Moer, or Crown- 

ed Moor, ib. 
Golconda, 218 
Gratianus, ib. 
Koningelite Purpre, or Royal 

Purple, 217 


Koning Van poolen, or King 
of Poland, 217 
L'Azuur Croon, or Azure 
Crown, 218 
La Couronne Triumphante, 
or Triumphant Crown, ib. 


Moſambique, 219 
Neger, or Black, 217 
Paſtor Fido, 218 
Paſſa Jupiter, ib. 
Rex Indiarum, 219 


Single and Semi- deuble Light coloured. 


Biſarde Agate, 220 
Blandina, ib. 
Bontenhelt blauwe en Witte 

Geltreept bonte, ib. 


Brumalis Januarius, 222 
Centaurus, 220 
Claremonde Bleek blauwe en 
Witte Geſtreept ib. 
Fabius 
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Fabius Maximus, 221 
Flore Maculato, 219 
Ganymedes, 221 
Griſdeline Royale, 221 


Koningin Anna, or Queen 

Anne, ib. 
Koningin Elizabeth, ib. 
Paſſa Cato, 219 
Porcelaine Royale, 221 


— noble Blue, 221 
Prince Van Aſturien, ib. 
Schoone Aſia, or Pretty Aſia, 


ib. 
Trebiſonde, 220 
Triton, ib. 
Varro, 221 
Vroege Garcon, 222 


Vroege, ib. 


An Alphabetical Order of the moſt valuable Double Hyacinths. 


Bonne fans Pareille, or Good 
without an Equal, 235 
Flora perfecta, or Perfect 


Flower, ib. 
Gloria Florum, 236 
GLor1ia Munvpi, ib. 
Illuſtre d'Hollande, or Illuſ- 

trious of Holland, 237 


The Dark coloured. 
Brunette Amaible, 234 La Grande Violette, 232 
Cedo Nulli, 233 Mars, 233 
Counſeilleur Burkline, ib. Overwinnaar, or Conqueror, 
Z Gekroonde Saphire, 232 oy 234 
= Grandeur Superbe, 234 Paſſetoute, 231 
Jeuweell van Holland, 233 Perſeus, 233 
Incomparable, 232 Purpre ſans Pareille, ib. 
Keyſer Amurath, or Emperor Rex Negros, 234 
Amurath, 233 Semper Auguſtus, 232 
Koning der Mooren, or King Tros-Blom, or Bouquet, or 
of the Moors, 234 Clufter of Flowers, 234 
Kroon van Braband, or Crown Violette Croon, or Violet 
of Brabant, 232 Crown, 232 
La Grand Belle, ib. | 
The Light Coloured Blue. 
Agaet Mignion, or ſmall A- Koningin van Vrankryk, or 
gaet 235 Queen of France, 236 
Aſpaſia Panache, 237 Koning Willem, or King Wil- 


liam, 23 
La plus Belle du Monde, 
the greateſt Beauty in the 
World, 235 
Landgraaf van Soutzemberg, 
or Earl of Sdutzemberg. 
ib. 

Merveille du Monde, or 
Wonder 
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Wander of the World, 236 
Paſſe non Plus ultra, 237 


Flora's pretty Jewel, 236 
Rien ne me ſurpaſſe, or No- 


Fraal Creraate, or Open Or- thing ſurpaſſes me, 237 
nament, 236 e eg 235 
Pronk Jeuweel van Flora, or 
Pure Whites. without Mixture. 
Coloſſus, 238 Star, 238. 
2 van Alſema, 239 Paerle Croon, or Pearl Crown 
roon Vogel, or Crowned ib. 
Bird, 238 Virgo, ib, 
L'Admirable, ib. Saturnus, 239. 


Morgen. Staar, or Morning 


White, with Violet coloured Hearts. 


Aſſemblage de Beautes, or 
Aſſembly of Beauties, 240 
Blanche Noiratre, or Black- 


ened White, ib. 
Jeuweell van Europa, 239 
2 240 
oningen Ecther, 241 


Roſe Blanche et Violette, or 
White and Violet Roſe, 


239, 

Staaten General, or * 
General, 

Turkſen Keyſer, or Turkiſh 

Emperor, ib. 


White mixed with Red. 


Baron van Waſenaer, 243 
Belle blanche incarnate, or 
pretty White and Carna- 
tion. Colour, 241 
Berg Veſuvius, or Moun- 
tain Veſuvius, 243 
Comptroller General, 241 
Feu d'Amour, or Fi ire of 
Love, ib. 
Flos ſolis, 


242. 


Gloria Florum Suprema, 243 


Gloria Hollandiz, 243, 
Koning David, 241 
Koning Seſoſtris, 242 
Koning Solomon, ib, 


Koning van Groote * 
nien, 


Stadhouder van Hollande, 


White mixed with Fleſh Colour. 


Agamemnon, 244 
Amytas, 243 
Eucharis, 244 
Grand Monarque du France, 


242 

Vogel Struys, i 
or great French Monarch, 
245 


Grand Roſe Royale, 244 
Griſhere van de Staaten Ge- 
neral 
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neral, or Griffiere of the 


Prins Frederick van Baden- 


States General, 244 durlach, 244 
Palais van Juno, or Juno's Robin, ib. 
Palace, 244 Roſe en douceur, or Rot in 
Perfecta, ib, its Sweetneſs, 245 
Red coloured. 
Amiable Rouge, or Pretty Gulde Zon, or Golden Sun, 
Red, 245 245 
Coralline, ib. Pyramidale Incarnate, 245 
General Veltugmeeſter, or Roſe Illuſtre, ib. 
General Field Marſhal, 246 —— Krans, 246 


Gloria Rubrorum, 'or Glory 
of the Reds, 1b. 


Velthaen, or Field Hen, ib. 


An Explanation of the Authors Names and Works re- 
fered to by the Abbreviations, affixed to the Botanical 
Names in the Dutch Catalegue, beginning at Page 316, 
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ib 
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Deſcription and Culture of 
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of the PN Tow, 

216 
of the Dark-coloured 

blue, 217 
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.219 
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231 
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ib 
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The Author's Introduction, 


ſhewing the variety of Diſ- 
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ed, and the Progreſs of his 
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The Culture of the Oak, 
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— of the Beech, 414 
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— of the 4, 419 
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of the Maple, 423 


—— of the Cheſnut, ib. 


of the Walnut, 
—— of the Quiclbeam, or 


| Roane Berry Tree, 428 
of the Laburnum, or 


Peaſe-cod Tree, 429 
—— of the Lime, 430 
— of the Alder, or Aller, 

431 
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440 


TRE AT 3 


ON 
VEGETATION, &. 


HE moſt natural Introduction to a work of this 
kind, before we enter into particulars, is to con- 

ſider the nature and qualities of Compoſts; that is, the 
meliorations neceſſary for different ſoils, in order to 
bring the various plants we intend to raiſe, to their 
greateſt perfection. | 

Earth, according to the definition of the learned 
Boerbave, is a foſſile body, neither diſſoluble by fire, 
water, nor air : it is inſipid, more fuſible than ſtone, 
ſtill friable, and uſually containing a ſhare of fatneſs 
in it. | 

Mr. Boyle ſays there is no ſuch thing as a ſtrictly 
ſimple Earth; and it doth not appear that nature, an 
more than art, affords an elementary Earth ; thoſe 
even of the ſimpleſt ſorts, having been found, upon 
1 to have qualities not aſcribed to pure 

rth. 

Earths are of many and various qualities. Some 
are ſimple and immutable; ſuch as Chalk, Pumice, 
and Rotten Stone. — Others are compound and fatty; 
of which kind are all Boles of the red, of the white 
and brown colours, Fuller's Earth, and divers kinds 
of Medicinal Earths, ſuch as the Terra Cretica, Hunga- 
rica, Lemnica, &c. which Earths are all reſolvable into 
oil, a little acid ſalt, and a Calx, which is the baſis, 
or Earth, properly fo _— 4 


Sand 
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Sand, is by naturaliſts, generally ranked as a ſpecies 
of Earth, though I think "_y improperly ; for ſand, 
ſtrialy ſpeaking, is a ſort of chryſtal, Gieided into 
ſmall tranſparent pebbles, calcinable by the addition of 
a fixy alkaline ſalt, and becomes fuſible ang convertible 
into glaſs. 

Farth is rendered fertile by means of ſand, and 
becomes fit to feed and nouriſh vegetables, and ve- 
getate ; ſuch Earth, by itſelf, is liable to coaleſce in- 
to an hard coherent maſs, and, while thus embodied, 
and, as it were glyed together, wilk be very unfit or 
the nouriſhment of plants: but where hard ſands, 
(whoſe chryſtalline particles are indiſſoluble by water, 
and therefore always retain their priſtine figures) are 
intermixed, they keep. the pores of the Earth open, 
and tender it in ſome. meaſure organical, the juiges 
thereby being eaſily. conveyed, prepared, digeſted, cir- 
par wha and at length excerned and thrown. off in the 
roots of plants. 

Earth is made up of two parts; the firſt the con- 
taining part, i. e. the Body, Bed or Couch; the ſecond, 
the part contained, wiz. the Nitrous or Sulphureous 
Particles, or Prolific Salts. The firſt is but a lifeleſs 
maſs, and: is no more than the receptacle of the other, 
and when conſidered, ſimply abſtracted from the proli- 
fic ſalts. with which it is repleniſhed, is a lifeleſs, dead, 
inanimate. body; but when, by the co-operation of wa- 
ter, fan, and: air, it is put into motion, it then promotes 
and carries on the work of vegetation, 1 

Kegetables are natural: bodies, organically formed; 
but without ſenſation or ſpontaneous motion, adher- 
ing to another body in.ſuch a. manner as to draw from 
it. its nouriſhment, andihaving. power of propagating 
itſelf by ſeed! | 2th 

By its. conſiſting: of veſſels. and juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed fnom.a foſſile; and: differs from an animal by 
its aghering to another body, and deriving its nouriſh- 
ment therefrom, | 

Begetation is the act whereby plants receive nou- 

riſhment and grow; or rather that cancoprſe of acts 
| 7 betwixt - 
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betwixt Vegetables and the Earth, properly compoſed 
by falts, and by the nitrous particles and effluvia o 
the Earth acting thereupon. As to the different veſſels 
of plants, proper to receive, and to exſude the juices 
for their nouriſhment, it being foreign to my purpoſe, 
T ſhall not enter into a diſcuſſion thereof at this time, 
But return to what I firſt propoſed, viz. to conſider 
the Compoſts of Ground, whereby Vegetation is pro- 
moted, and the proper nouriſhing juices more eaſily 
conveyed into the veſſels of the Vegetables that are 
planted therein. 

Compoſts are made up of ſeveral ſorts of ſoils, or 
earthy matter, mixt together, to make a manure for 
aſſiſting the natural Earths in the work of vegetation, 
by way of amendment or improvement. | 

Compoſts are various ; and ought to be different, 
according to the different qualities of the ſoils they are 
deſigned to meliorate. As a looſe ſand requires a Com- 
poſt of a heavy nature; ſo on the other hand, a ſoil 
that is heavy, clayey, or cloddy, requires a Compoſt 
of a more ſprightly and fiery nature, apt to divide thoſe 
clods and clay; to animate and give freſh vigour to 
that lumpiſn and coherent maſs, which would other- 
wiſe obſtruct the act of vegetation; and to give life and 
full play to all the fibres of the roots of ſuch plants as 
grow therein; The principal uſe of Compoſts is for 
ſuch plants as are preſerved in pots or tubs, in green- 
houſes and in ſtoves, and for ſmall beds or borders of 
flower-gardens, or filling up boxes wherein the ſeeds of 
the choiceſt flowers are ſown. To the making up of 
thefe I ſhall at preſent confine myſelf, as, in the pro- 
greſs of this work, I ſhall have many occaſions to in- 
form my readers of the different Compoſts proper to 
be uſed for large gardens, and the different plants that 
are there uſually raiſed. 

As I intend to treat of the proper Compoſts for all 
the different genera of flowers, I ſhall begin with thoſe” 
which make their appearance firſt in the Spring; and 
ſhall inſert the reſt in their due order. The firſt 
conſiderable flower” that makes its appearance in the 
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Spring, is the Primroſe or Primula Veris. Theſe are 
diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts; the Primula Veris, pro- 
perly ſo called, which carries but one flower upon a 
ſtem; and the Polyanthos Primula Veris, which car- 
ries many flowers upon a ſtem. The Compoſt they 
require to proſper in, is thus made: to two thirds of 
rich Garden Earth, or rather Virgin Earth, (by Virgin 
Farth I mean that dug from under old paſtures, nine 
inches deep, which was never ſpaded,) this, with the 
ſod, is to be laid up in a heap for two years to rot, 
with one third of fine white Sand ; if this cannot be 
had, ſea Sand, over which the ſea flows, will do : but 
you are to obſerve as to ſea ſand, that you are to lay it 
open to the ſunandair two months before it is uſed, that 
its crude ſalts may be properly digeſted ; which practice 
is proper not only in this, but in all caſes where ſand, 
over which the ſea flows, is made uſe of; if neither 
ſea Sand nor white Sand can be conveniently had, in 
that caſe pit Sand, or freſh river Sand may be taken, 
The before-mentioned proportions muſt in all cafes be 
ſtrictly obſerved, unleſs the ſoil is a clay. In this laſt 
caſe half ſand and half clay muſt be taken ; and the 
Compoſt muſt lie twelve months, and be turned up 

every fortnight, to attenuate and moulder the clay. 
Before I proceed to give directions for Compoſts, 
it may be proper to take notice of the ſeveral dungs 
which are to be uſed to enrich and meliorate the differ- 
ent heaps, to be afterwards directed. Dungs in ge- 
neral are deſigned to repair the decays of exhauſted 
or worn-out lands, and to cure the defects of lands, 
which are as various in their qualities as the dungs 
that are uſed to meliorate and reſtore them. Some 
lands are cold, moiſt and heavy; others again are light 
and dry. The nature of dungs are equally various ; 
ſome are hot and light, as ſheep's, horſe's and pigeon's 
dung ; others again are fat and cooling, ſuch as the 
dung of oxen, of cows, and of hogs. Green dung 
is never to be uſed. It ought to lie by at leaſt twelve 
months to rot ; after which to be expoſed to the ſun; 
and when dry, beaten and ſifted, and made into as fine 
a con- 
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a conſiſtence as poſſible, This management of your 
dung is only neceſſary when you are to mix it with the 
Compoſt intended for the fineſt flowers; but dung pro- 
perly rotted, although you are not at the expence of 
beating and ſifting it, will ſerve all the purpoſes of the 
Kitchen Garden equally well. 

The effects that are to be expected upon land by 
dung, muſt be according to the diſtempers they are 
to cure; the dung of oxen, cows, and hogs, muſt be 
given to clean, light, dry Earths, whilſt hot and dry 
dungs muſt be given to meliorate cold, moiſt and hea- 
vy lands. 

There are two peculiar properties in dungs; the 
one is to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of 
producing ſome conſiderable effect; this is found in 
the dung of horſes and mules, which is a while moiſt 
when newly made, this dung when fermented we 
uſe for hot-beds, to produce early in the Spring thoſe 
plants and fruits in perfection, which the rays of the 
ſun naturally produce in the Summer: the other pro- 
perty of dung is to fatten the Earth, and render it 
more fruitful. The different operations of different 
dungs is therefore carefully to be attended to. To 
dry light Earth, give Cow's dung, to cool and enrich 
it ; to heavy, ſour, clay land, give Horſe's, Mule's and 
Pigeon's dung, to dry meliorate, fatten, and divide 
thoſe ſtubborn lands, Theſe are general and certain 
maxims, handed down to us from former ages, and 
confirmed by our own experience. 

have premiſed thus much on the nature of dung, as 
it is one of the principal ingredients of Compoſts for 
the different flowers of the Spring l ſhall now proceed 
in my method to the other flowers, and the ſoils pro- 


per to bring them to the greateſt perfection. 


The ſecond flower which adorns the Spring is the 
Auricula. The beautiful varieties which have been 
produced, and annually are produced, of theſe grand 
flowers, attract the eyes of the indifferent perion, as 
well as of the Floriſt. The Compoſt to be uſed for 
them, in which they blow beſt, is made up in the fol- 
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following manner: to a cartful of good freſh Virgin 
Earth, add two loads of well cotted and well riddled 
cow's dung; but if your foil is ſtiff, cold, and clayiſh, 
the fourth part of it muſt be horſe's dung; to theſe add 
a cartful of fine white ſand, or af rough ſand from a 
freſh river; after your different heaps are riddled and 
made fine, mix them in the preciſe proportions there 
mentioned, and they will be fat for uſe in ſix months, 
obſerving to toſs them up every fortnight, that the dif- 
ferent matter of which your heaps conſiſt may be e- 
qually mixed; and this you are to be particularly at- 
tentive to, | 

The Compoſt uſed for Hyacinths, to bring them to 
their greateſt perfection, being very different from 
what has hitherto been uſed, I ſhall be very particular 
in giving directions how it muſt be made up, which 
will lead me to conſider a little more fully the different 
ſoils which are to be met with. This noble flower 
may properly be called a native of Holland, ſince, from 
the ſeeds gathered from plants which grew there, 
there have, within theſe fifty years, been raiſed up- 
wards of eight hundred different ſorts. To have them 
therefore in perfection in theſe Climates, we muſt 
imitate the Dutch ſoil as near as we can. 

In Holland their natural foil is ſand and moſs, or a 
black rich fallow. The white ſand there is naturally 
mixt, and makes a third part of this fallow ; about 
two feet below this, there is a fattiſh ſubſtance always 
nouriſhing what is planted in it; and indeed thers is no 
interruption of growth, nor want of a nouriſhing ſap, 
during the whole year, except when their ſevere froſts 
prevent the agitating of the ſoil to forward vege- 
tation. | | 

One would imagine that plants would ſuffer in ſuch 
ground, by being too wet below, and by the rains from 
above; but it is quite otherwiſe ; the ſand in the ſoil 
above, dries up the rains which fall, whilſt the glutin- 
ous fat matter below is continually ſending up its ve- 
getative qualities; and in caſe the heat in Summer 


ſtould parch what grows near the ſurface, quantities 
of 
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of cow's dung are uſed to cool the ſandy ſurface. This 
dung, having this excellent quality, that, covered but 
with four inches of any fort of Earth, it will retaiti 
its moiſture and moiſtening qualities in the hotteſt 
ſummers. 

To make a ſoil therefore, equal in goodneſs to this, 
for Hyacinths, Tulips, Ranunculus's, and Anemonies, 
and to make them blow and increaſe the ſame way 
they do in Holland, is to moſt of our gardeners a thing 
unknown ; but nothing is more certain than that we 
may imitate this fine Dutch ſoil; nay, we may have 
our ſoil as good as the Dutch; for, by carefully pre- 
paring the Compoſt in the manner preſcribed, flowers 
have been brought to as great perfection as ever they 
were in Holland, and as few roots, if not fewer, have 
been loſt in a ſeaſon, than ever in proportion were loſt 
in that country, | 

The ſoil that is compoſed of clay, (which is certain 
death to Hyacinths, ) muſt be avoided, ſo that our choice 
muſt be of ſuch, where the leaſt of it is in the compoſiti- 
on. The black, rich mould, and the moſſy land, in 
which we abound, I ſhall give proper directions for 
meliorating : Having varieties of ſands, and plenty of 
cow's dung. 'Theſe materials being properly mixt, by 
length of time may be brought to become a maſs of 
Earth as good for propogating Hyacinths, as that in 
Holland. Therefore, I proceed to give directions how 
the Black Earth is to be uſed, ſuch at leaſt as is the 
freeſt from clay, or its particles. 'There are two ſorts 
of it; one which is moſtly found in gardens, and ano- 
ther below the ſod of paſture lands. If you uſe the 
garden ſort, which is often cropt by the gardener, take 
a quantity of it nine inches deep below the ſurface ; 
ſpread it out during a Winter and a Summer, to enjo 
the benefits of the fun. and air, in the beſt expoſed 
part of your Compoſt-yard, which ſhould be cloſely 
paved or flagged to prevent the liquid matter which ts 
highly impregnated with the vegetative quality, from 
being loſt, as not any thing contributes ſo much to the 
value of your Compoſt, as the frequent turning this ” | 
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quid into the heap, while under preparation : If you 
take your earth from paſture land, go no deeper than 
nine inches; take the ſod along with it; lay it out and 
expoſe it m the ſame manner for fifteen months before 
uſe; but take care that the lower part of the ſod be 
turned up to the ſun, ſo as the graſly part thereof may 
be well rotted to mix with the earth ; which muſt be 
well riddled to take out the ſtones. 

The White Sand, over which the ſea flows, is very 
good for flowers, as it is animated with its ſaline efflu- 
via; but this muſt be cautiouſly uſed, as it is too ſalt 
for immediate uſe, and would be of dangerous conſe- 
quence; and ſhould the proportion be leſſened, it 
would not anſwer the purpoſe of dividing the particles 
properly. The beſt method is, to lay it in your Com- 
poſt-yard for two months, in which time it will eva- 
porate much of its crude ſalts, ſo as to be fit for 
uſe, 

They have a ſand in Holland, which is upon the 
hillocks of their paſtures on the ſea ſhore, this they dig 
for two or three feet deep, which is fat, glutinous, 
and brackiſh; this they carry to their Compoſt-yards, 
and, after expoſing it ſome time to the ſun, they uſe 
it in their Compoſts. This is the very beſt Sand for all 
ſorts of flowers. It divides the earth and dung effec- 
tually. It is very fine in its contexture ; and the ſalts 
it contains, promote Vegetation to admiration. 
Where the Sand I have recommended is not to be 
had, we muſt uſe Pit or freſh River ſand. Pit Sand, 
which is very often ciayiſh, muſt be put into a veſſel 
with water; and waſhed until the water comes off 
clear, which muſt be expoſed ſome time to the air and 
ſun before it is fit to be mixed with your Compoſt. 
The River or Brook Sand, which has clayiſh particles 
often mixed with it, muſt be taken the ſame care of in 
waſhing and expoſing to the ſun and air, which will 
ſoon fit it for your Compoſt-heap ; and when you have 
planted your roots, ſhould or obſerve that they do 
not vegetate nor blow as faſt and as fair, as you could 
wiſh, to four cartfuls of your Compoſt, when properly 
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made up, add ten pounds of ſalt, diſſolved in water, 
which pour on the heap. | 

In the inland countries they have the advantage of 
moſs, or moſly earth ; which, when duly prepared, 
is very free, and, when enriched with proper manure, 
is one of the beſt ſoils for flowers, and 1s next in good- 
neſs for that purpoſe to what the Engliſh Floriſts call 
Woodpile Earth, and neareſt in quality to the Dutch 
foil. To make this fit for uſe, uſe the following me- 
thod of preparing it: before you lift it, pare off its 
ſurface, which is greeniſh by the growth of the plant 
properly called Moſs ; but obſerve, that the place from 
whence you take this ground be not immerſed in water, 
cr where water ſtands in the Summer-time ; theſe 
grounds are ſour, barren, and can never be mended by 
any culture whatever; but let the place, from whence 
you take your earth, be open, free, airy, and of a 
middle dryneſs, rich and buttery to the touch, but by 
no means clayiſh or ſtony ; dig about twelve inches 
deep, and no further, and when you have got a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of it, bring it to your Compoſt-yard, 
ſpread it a- breadth, let it enjoy the ſun and air in Sum- 
mer, and the froſts for one Winter, toſſing it up at 
every thaw; by this means it will be meliorated and 
divided; and aftnr lying twelve months in this manner, 
it will then be fit to incorporate with the reſt of your - 
materials. | 

Of all dungs whatever, none 1s ſo proper for culti- 
vating flowers as Cow's Dung; becauſe a great deal 
of ſand, (one third at leaſt,) is neceſſary in moſt 
Compoſts for flowers of the bulbous kind; and ſand be- 
ing hot, it muſt have a manure to cool and fatten it; 
for which the Dung of Cows, Oxen, or Hogs, is the 
moſt proper. 'The method I uſe to make this Dung 
fine and fit for the purpoſe is thus: in July, Auguſt, and 
September, while the cows are at graſs, and are fed 
with graſs in byres in the night time, take out the 
Dung and lay it in your Compoſt-yard in ſmall heaps, 
where it will probably heat ; but this is not to be mind- 
ed. In November and December, when the froſts are 
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coming on, lay your dung a- breath over the pavement, 
ſix inches thick, and no more, to receive the benefit 
of the froſt ; for one month's froſt will rot your dung 
more, and make it fitter for uſe than three months at 
any other time. When the froſts are intirely gone, 
lay your dung again up in heaps or ridges two or three 
feet thick; there to lie till the middle of May, when the 
hot weather begins to {et in, then ſpread it thin, and 
beat it with a plaiſterer's lime-beater, and riddle it very 
fine. The groſſer particles however ought not to be 
flung away as they may be uſed in the Kitchen Garden 
to very good purpoſe. a 

Your dung thus dreſſed muſt then be put up into 
pretty large heaps, where ſhould it heat, muſt lie until 
quite abated; and the Winter following muſt be ſpread 
out, for the advantage of the froſt, and by Summer fot- 
lowing it will be ready to put into your Compoſt heaps. 

There is another manure, which is of very great uſe 
to the Floriſts ; particularly for the many ſalts proper 
for vegetation it contains and requiring but one ſeaſon 
for its preparation. 

This is much uſed by the Floriſts in Holland, and 
when I was laſt there, I obſerved a gentleman's Hya- 
cinths in the higheſt perfection, which led me to en- 
quire, what Compoſt he uſed, which was no other than 
one thirdof fine white down ſand, one third of extremely 
well rotted cow's dung, and one third of rotted leave 
of trees. This is the manure I ſhall now treat of, and 
ſnew the manner of preparing it, which every Floriſt 
ſhould never be without. 

Let the leaves of thoſe trees and buſhes which fall in 
the end of Autumn, be gathered and laid in your Com- 
poſt- yard; which muſt be ſpead out, over which you 
jay your cow dung, then a layer of leaves, and another 
or cow dung, and fo alternately until your heap is raiſed 
to 12 or 14 inches, but no higher: the ſap and ſalts of 
the dung will, in one winter, intircly rot your leaves, fo 
that, in April there will not be the leaſtappearanceof them. 

Having thus given directions for preparing your ſand, 
cow's dung, leaves of trees, and the kinds of _— 
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eanth to be uſed, I proceed to give their proportions. 
To a load of what ſand you can procure, after it is pre- 
pared agreeable to the foregoing direction, take two 
loads of cow's dung, in which the leaves of trees have 
been rotted, and the whole ſifted and made fine, to- 
gether with one load of fine riddled and prepared 
earth either of the moſly kind, or of the black earth, 
I before deſcribed, but by no means ſuch as have any 
particles of clay. This mixture ſhould be prepared in 
May, by turning it up every three weeks; but mould it 
beat when in an heap, do not ſtir it until the heating 45 
over, and ſhould you perceive any mouldineſs on open · 
ing the heap, ſpread it out for the advantage of the 
ſun and air, which will ſeon recover it, (obſerving al- 
ways to keep your Compoſt free from weeds) then it 
muſt be again made up inte as heap, and the September 
following put it inte your Hyacinth beds, whoſe culture 
you will find treated of under their reſpective heads. 

The Compoſt for your Hyac int bs ſhould be changed 
every year, which will not be attended with any loſs, as 
it will anſwer very well for your Tulip beds, adding to 
it a fourth more of ſand, eſpecially if you plant your Tu- 
lips the next year after your Hyacinths, obſerving to lay 
your compoſt in ridges for the advantage of the ſun 
and air, a fortnight before planting ; and the following 
year you may plant your Ranunculus, Anemonies, and 
Iris, eſpecially that ſort well known in the Dutch Ca- 
talogue, by the name of Iris Anglica Bulboſa, of which 
the Dutch have raiſed many uncommon beauties, and 
this compoſt after it has anſwered the purpoſe of raiſing 
your moſt curious flowers, let it be again laid in the 
Compoſt-yard, to ſweeten and meliorate for more or- 
dinary uſes. 

In laying out your Kitchen Garden, the following in- 
ſtructions will be neceſſary to be attended to, accord- 
ing to the ſoils with which you engage; if your Gar- 
den is rocky or gravelly, you are to bring from a rich 
paſture good loamy earth, laying it in heaps from five 
to three feet deep. The foil which you take from the 
paſture ground, ſhould not be taken deeper than nine 
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inches, or a foot, and to be laid in heaps for a twelve 
month to rot, before laid on the ground. If your 
ſoil is clayiſh, ſtrong and ſtiff, it will be neceſſary to 
Plough or dig it three or four times, giving it a croſs- 
ploughing with a good deep furrow, and ſhould you 
be under a neceſſity of having ſome ſummer crops in 
the quarters, lay up their ſoil in ridges the preceding 
winter to be meliorated by the froſt and ſnow. The 
beſt manure for ſuch a ſoil is ſea-coal aſhes, the clean- 
ſing of ſtreets, and horſe-dung, but where theſe are 
wanting, ſea-ſand may be uſed with great advantage, 
obſerving that your crops will be proportioned to your 
quantity of ſand, as it divides the clayey particles and 
the ſalt inriching the ſoil ; hut on the contrary ſhould 
your ſituation be on a hot, ſandy ſoil, not any manure 
more proper than the dung of cows and oxen. Marle, 
when ſuffered to lie a twelvemonth on the ſurface, and 
afterwards ploughed or dug into the ſoil, will be of 
great ſervice. Thus I have given what knowledge I 
have obtained from experience, (my only guide) of the 
different ſoils and compoſts for the Gardeners, and if 
properly attended to, with the other directions in the 
following Piece, I flatter myſelf I ſhall be remembered 
with eſteem, and conſidered by the Amateur an uſeful 
Member to Society. 
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An Alphabetical Lift of Flower Seeds, and Roots, Seeds of 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs, Seeds for the improvement of 
Land, with a Collection of American Tree Seeds, directing 
to the Seaſon of planting them, and the 1 Manner 


they are to be treated; and a Lift in A 


phabetical Order 


of the moſt curious Oriental Hyacinths, with reference to 


their Culture, c. 


N. B Where the Letter h. is added, direQs to be raiſed on 
Hot-beds ; b. h. in Boxes to be placed in the Hot-bed; 
b. in Boxes ; op. in the open Ground ; and p. in Pots. 


FLOWER SEEDs. 


Amaranthoides white, h. 

purple, h. 

Amaranthus Cockſcomb, h. 

—— Globe, h. 

Purpureus, 

— Tree, 

Tricolor, h. 

Apple Love, h. 

Aſter China, double, 

——, ſingle, 

Auricula, 

Balſam, double ſtript, h. 

Beans, the ſcarlet flowering, 

Bell- flower, Canterbury, 

Bottle- flower, or Cyanus, 

Campion Roſe, 

Candy-tuft, white, 

, purple, 

Canterbury Bell-flower, 

Capſicum Indicum, My 

inds, h. 

Carnation, Dutch, 

, Engliſh, 

—— —, French, 

. Indian Lupines, 

— , Poppy, with ſeve- 
ral other ſorts, 

Catchfly, Lobel's, 

China Aſter, double, 


Marchand April. 
March and April. 
March and April. 
March. 

April. 

April. 

March and April. 
March. 


April. 2 
November, Jan. and Feb. 
March and April. 
February and April. 
April. 

Auguſt and March. 
March. 

March. 

March. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

March. 

April. 


April. 
April. 
China 


xiv 


China- Aſter, fin 
— ., Mallow, 0 
Clryſatthemum,. double, 
Coakſcomb Amaranthus, h. 
Columbine, Vitginian, 
Convulvulus Major, ſcarlet; 
Minor, do. 

Major, blue, 
Cyanus, or Bottle-flower, 
Diamond Ficvides, h. 
Dutch Carnation, 

Engliſn Carnation, 
Everlaſting Peaſe, 

Flos Adonis, 8 

French Carnation, 
Globe Amarunthus, h. 
Greek Valerian, 
Hawkweed, crimſon, h. 
Holyhock, double, 

Honeſty or Moon worth, 
Honeyſuckle, French, 
Humble Plant, h. 

Indian Lupines, carnation, 
——-; great blue, 

Indian Pink, h. 


Larkſheel, double, with N 
many colours, d 

Lavatera, red, 

| , white, 

Lobel's Catchfly, 


Love Apple, h. 
Love-lies-bleeding, 
Lupines, carnation Indian, 
: po blue do. 
, {mall blue, 
, yellow, 
, great ſcarlet, 
„white, 
Lychnis, ſcarlet, 
Mallow Tree, 


CaTatocue of FLowER SEEDS. 


April. 
March. 


March. 

March and April. 
July and March. 
Marth and April. 
March. 

March. 

April. : 
Auguft and. March. 
April. 

il 

April. 

April. 

Auguſt and: March. 
April. 


March. 


March. 
March: 
April. 
March. 
March. 
April. 
April. 


April. 
April. 


Augiſ and March. 
March. 

March. 

March. 


March. 
March. 


Mallow 


CaTaLoovt of FLowER Seebs. 


Mallow, China, h. 

Marvel of Peru, h. 

Marygold, ſweet-ſcented, 

, French, 

—, African, 

„Quild, 

, Campvere, 

Melongena, or Egg Plant, h. 

Mignionet, or ſweet Reſida, 

Moonworth, or Honeſty, 

Moth-mullin, | 

Nigella Romana, 

Patwe Flower, or Pulſatilla, 

Peaſe, everlaſting, 

painted Lady, 

, purple, ſweet-ſcented, 

— ., ſcarlet flowering, 

——, White ſweet-ſcented, 

— —, Tangi 

Perſicaria, 

Pink, Dutch, double, 

—, Indian, h. 

, Pheaſant Eye, 

Plant, Senſitive, h. 

——, Humble, h. 

Polyanthus, 

Poppy, Carnation, with 
ſundry other ſorts, 

Princes-feather, 

Pulſatilla, or Paſque Flower, 


Purple ſweet-ſcented Peale, 


— Candy: tuft, 
Romana Nigella, 

Roſe Campion, 
Scarlet flowering Pea, 


— — — 


Senſitive Plant, h. 

Snap- dragon, 

Stock- jillyflower, Brumpton, 
, Queen, 

„ſtript, 


———wm— purple. 


XV 


March. 

March, 

April. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

March. 

March. 

March and April. 
March. 227 
March. 

April. 

April. 

April. 

March. 

April. 

March. 

April. 

April. 
September and March. 
April. 


April. 


March. 

March. 

April. | 
Auguſt, Feb. and March. 


April. 

March. 

April. 

April. 

March. 

April. 

March. 

March. 

February,and April, 

March. 

March. 

April and July, 

April and July. 

April and June. 

April and June. 
Stock- 
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Stock-jillyflower, white, ; April. 


with ſundry other ſorts, 

Stript Balſam, double, h. March and April. 
Sultan, ſweet, Y April. 

, yellow, h. April. 
Sunflower, double, March. 
Sweet Scabius, April. 

Sultan, yellow, h. April. 
—— William, March and Augu/t, 
Tangier Peaſe, April. 4 x 
Tree Mallow, March. i 
Valerian, Greek, March. 5 
Venus' Looking-glaſs, March. . 
Virginian Columbine, Fuly and March. ; 
Wallflower, white, April. 

„bloody, April. 

White Candy-tuft, March. 
——- {ſweet ſcented Pea, March. 
Xeranthemum, purple, Auguſt and September. 


FrowEx Roors. 


Anemonies, many ſorts, 

Hyacinths, double, many 
Colours, 

Jonquils, double, 

Iris, Perſian, 

Italian Tuberoſes, h. 

Perſian Iris, 

Polyanthus Narciſſus, ma- 
ny ſorts, 

Ranunculus, many ſorts, 

Snow Drops, double, 

Tuberoſes, Italian, h. 

Tulips, many ſorts, 


October, January and Feb. 
October, November and 
December. 
October and November. 
October and Nowember. 
March, April and May, 
October and November. 


October and November. 


October, January and Feb. 
October, and November. 
March, April and May. 
October and November. 
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SzeDs of TREES and FLoOwERING SHRUBS. 


Acorns, great Oak, — 
ripe, or in 

—. Evergreen, 

Arbutus, or Strawberry 
= 6 > Wd 

Aſter Pine, 

Balm of Gilead Fir, 

Beech Maſt, 

Birch, 


Bladder Sena, or Collutea, b. 


Broom, Spaniſh, 
Cedar of Lebanon, b. 
Cheſnut, Horſe, 


„ſweet, 


Collutea, or Bladder Sena, b. 


Crab Kernels, 
Cypreſs Fir, b. 
Elm, 

Evergreen Acorns, 
Fir, Cyprus, b. 
„red Scots, 
— , Silver, 

, Spruce, or Pitch, 
Hawberries, 

Holly do. 
Hornbeam, 

Horſe Cheſnut, 
Laburnum, 

Larix, b. 

Lime Tree Berries, 
Pine, New Enzland, 
Pine, Aſter, 

great, 

Pitch, or Spruce Fir, 
Pyracantha, 

Scots red Fir, 

Silver Fir, 

Spaniſh Broom, 
Spruce Fir, or Pitch, 
Sweet Cheſnuts, 
Walnuts, 

Yew Berries, 


February and March. 
March. 
March. 


March, 

March and April. 

October, November and Feb. 
March. 

March. 

March. 

March and April. 

February and March. 
February and March. 
March and April. 

February and March, 
March, 

Tune, 

March. 

March. 

March, April and May, 
March. 

March. 

February. 

February. 2 
September, October and Feb. 
February and March. 
March. 


. 

March and April. 
March. 

March. 

March. 

February and March. 
March, April and May. 
March. 

March. 

March. 

February and March. 
February and March. 


September, October and Feb. 
co SEEDS 


Xviii CATALOGUE of American TREE S gos. 


Seeps for improving Lanp. 


Buck Wheat, 

Canary Seed, 

Clover, great red Engliſh, 
„great red Dutch, 


——, white Dwarf Dutch, 


——, yellow or Trefoil, 
Dutch great red Clover, 
—— dwarf white Clover 
Engliſh great red Clover, 
Rye-graſs, 

French Furz, 

Hemp Seed, 

Iriſh W hins, 

La Lucerne, 

Lint Seed, 

Maw Seed, 

Rape Seed, 

Rye Graſs, Engliſh, 

, Scots, 

Saint Foin, 

Scots Rye Graſs, 
Trefoil, or yellow Clover, 
Wheat Buck, 

Whins, Iriſh, 


White Dwarf Dutch Clover, 


Yellow Clover, or Trefoil, 


April and May. 

April. 

April and May. 

April and May. 

April, May and Auguſt. 
Ma 


y. 
April and May. - 
April, May and Auguſt. 
April and May. oy 
April and May. 
March and April. 
une and July. 
— * 
April and May. 
April and May. 
May. 
June and July. 
April and May. 
April and May. 
April. 
April and May. 
May. 
April and May. 
March. 
April, May and Auguſt. 
May. 


American TREE Sees to be ſown in the Spring. 


Alder, American, op. 
, ſilver leaved, op. 
, Virginian, op. 


Alternate two and three leay- 


ed Pine, op. 
American, narrow leaved 
Thorn, op. 
American Alder, op. 


Andromeda, broad leaved, 
or flowering Sorrel Tree, 


b. h. 


, red budded, b. h. 


Aralia Spinoſa, or Tree 
Angelica, b. h. 

Arbor Lotus, op. 

Arboreſcens Seneas, h. 

Aſh-leaved Maple, op. 

„black, op. 

——, White, op. 

Beam, Hophorn, op. 

Beech Suniach, b. 

„Virginia, op. 


Benjamin Tree, b. 
Birch, the ſweet black, op. 
Birch 


7 
o 7 : 
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Birch, Popler leaved, op. 

Black Champion Oak, op. 

— Dwarf Oak, op. 

— Larix, b. 

Mulberry, op. 

—— round Walnut, op. 

—— Spruce Fir, b. 

BoggyChameradodendron, b. 

Bread, St. John's, or Honey 
Loney, b. h. 

Broad-leaved Andromeda, or 

flowering Sorrel Tree, b. h. 

„Mountain Elm, op. 

„Viburnum, op. 

Button Tree, or Cephalan- 
thus, b. 

Cedar, red, b. 

——, White, b. 

Cephalanthus, or Button 

ree, b. 

Chameradodendron Boggy, b. 

, great, b. 

, Ivy, b. 

, Olive-leaved, b. 

, Thyme leaved, b. 

Champion Oak, the Baſtard, 
OP. 

„black, op. 

„great, a 

Cheſnut Virginian Oak, op. 

——— Swamp Oak. 

Clethra, with beautiful flow- 
ering Spikes, b. h. 

Cluſter Cherry, op. 

Cornelian Cherry, or white 
Berried Cornus, op. 

Cornus, great red Mountain, 
op. 

Culmina, red flowering, b. 

„white flowering, b. 


Dogwood, b. 
Downy Sumach, b. 
Dwarf, black Oak, op. 


, Prince of the Defart, b. 

——, ſcarlet Oak, op. 

Elm, broad leaved Mountain, 
op. 

Evergreen Euonymus, op. * 

—— Privet, op. 

Rhamnus, b. 

Shrub Hypericum, b. 

Euonymus, Scandens, op. 

„great broad leaved, 


op. 
Fir, Virginian Silver, op. 
—, black Spruce, b. 
Fringe, or Snow-drop Tree, 


Great broad leaved Euony- 
mus, OP. 
Chamerododendron, b. 
—— Champion Oak, op. 
red Mountain Cornus, 


OP. 


Silver-leavea Maple,op. 
Gum, the ſweet, b. 
Honey Loney, or St. John's 
Bread, b. b. 
Hophorn Beam, op. 
Hypericum evergreen Shrub, 
b 


erſey Pine, the tough, 
J "Tex, b. * 
Itea, b. h. 

Judas Tree, b. 
Ivy Chamerodendron, b. 
Larix, black, b. 

Leſſer Spaniſh Oak, op. 
Linden, op. 

Locuſt, ſweet ſmelling, b. h 
Long white Walnut, op. 
Lotus Arbor, op. 

Magnolia, b. h. 

Maple, Aſh leaved, op. 
. great Silver leaved, op. 
——, Dwarf Mountain, op. 
e 2 Maple, 
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Maple, ſtript, op. 
„Sugar, b. 

» Virginian, op. 
Minor Zanthoxilum, b. h. 


Mountain Elm , broad-leaved, 


OP. 

Mulberry, black, op. 

Myrtle, Virginian, b. 

Oak, black Aſh, op. 

—, black Champion, op. 

—, black Dwarf, op. 

—, Baſtard Champion, op. 

—, great Champion, op. 

—, leſſer Spaniſh, op. 

—, ſhrubby white, op. 

—, ſcarlet Dwarf, op. 

—, Spaniſh Swamp, op. 

—, Swamp Cheſnut, op, 

—, Virginian Cheſnut, op. 

—, white, op. 

—, Willow, op. 

Olive-leavedChamerododen- 
dron, b. 

Papaw, b. h. 

Pine Alternate, two and three 
leaved, op. 

, the Dwarf of the Deſart, 
b. 

—, two and three leaved 
Swamp, OP. 

—, rough Jerſey, op. 

Poplar-leaved Birch, op. 

Prinos, b. 

Privet, evergreen, op. 

Red budded Andromida, 
b. h. + 

— Cedar, b. 

— flowering Culmia, b. 

— ſour fruited Viburnum, b. 

Rhamus, evergreen, b. 

Roſe Marſh, op. 

—, ſweet Mountain, b. 


Rough Jerſey Pine, op. 


Round black Walnut, op. 

Saſſafras, b. 

St. John's Honey Loney, b. h. 

Scarlet Dwarf Oak, op. 

Seneas Arboreſcens, h. 

Serrated-leaved Viburnum, b. 

Shrub, the evergreen Hype- 
ricum, op. 

Shrubby white Oak, b. 

Silver leaved Alder, op. 

Fir, Virginian, op. 

8 Tree, or Fringe, 
b. h. 

Sorrel Tree, the flowering or 
broad leaved Andromeda, 
b. h. 

Spaniſh leſſer Oak, op. 

Spiney Viburnum, b. 

Spinoſa, Aratia, or Tree An- 
gelica, b. h. 

Spirca, purple, b. 

Opula Folio, b. 

—— white, b. 

Spruce Fir, black, b. 

Stript Maple, op. 

Sumach, Beech, b. 

, Downey, b. 

—, Virginian, b. 

—, or Tupelo, h. 

Swamp Pine, the three leay- 
ed, . : 

——, Cheſnut Oak, op. 

, Spaniſh Oak, op. 

Sweet black Birch, op. 

Sweet Gum, b. 

— Mountain Roſe, b. 

—— ſmelling Locuſt, b. h. 

Service early, b, - 

Tea. Jerſey, b. 

Three leaved Swamp Pine, 
op. 

Thorn, narrow leaved Ame- 
rica, op. 


Toxicodendron 


th 
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Toxicodendron foliis pendu- 
lis, b. 
trifolium, b. 
Tree Angelica, or Aralia Spi- 
noſa, b. h. 
„Benjamin, b. 
„Button, or Cephalan- 
thus, b. 
—, Judas, b. 
Tulip Tree, b. h. 
Viburnum, broad leaved, op. 
, red ſour fruited, b. 
, round leaved, b. 
—— — ſerrated leaved, b. 
, spiney, b. 
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Virginian Alder, 

Beech, — 
Sumach, b. 

Silver Fir, op. 
Walnut Hicory, op. 
„long white, op. 
———, round black, op. 
White Aſh, op. 

Berryed Cornus, or 
Cornelian Cherry, op. 
Cedar, b. 

Oak, op. 

Oak, ſhrubby, b. 
Willow Oak, op. | 
Zanthoxilum minor, b. h. 
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An Explanatiorf of the Authors Names, and Abbreviations 
made uſe of in the Dutch Catalogue, of Flowers, Bo- 
tannically explained, beginning in Page 316. 


T Ournef. is Inſtitutions of Botany, by Joſeph Pitton Tourne- 
fort, printed at Paris 1716, Quarto. 


C. B. is aſper Bauchinus his Prodromus to his Theatre of 
Plants, printed at Bail 1671, Quart. 

C. B. P. is Caſpar Bauchinus his Pinax to his Theatre of 
Plants, printed at Bal 1671, Quart. 

H. Cliff. is Hortus Cliffortianus, or a Catalogue of the 
Garden of Plants at Hartechamp, belonging to Mr. George 


Clifford of Amſterdam, 2 according to the new method 


of the Sexes of Plants, by Dr. Charles Linneus, Profeſſor of 
Botany at Upſal in Sweden, printed at Amſterdam in Folio, 
1736, with elegant Figures. 

Boerb. Ind. is an Index of the Plants growing in the Phyſic 
Garden at Leyden, by Dr. Herman Boerbaave. printed at 
Leyden, 1719, in Quart. f a” 

Lugd. is a general Hiſtory of Plants, by Dalechamp, printed 
at Lyons 1586, two Vols. in Folio. 

J. B. An univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, by John Bauchinus, 
in three Vols. Folio, printed at Embrun, 1650, 

Inſt. R. H. is Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, London printed 1704, 
in three Vols. Folio. 

Hort. Lugd. Bat. is Hortus Lugduni-Batavorum, or a Ca- 
talogue of rare Plants, which are growing in the Phyſic 
Garden at Leyden, printed in Octavo at Leyden, 1695. 

Tournef. Coroll. is a Corallary to the inſtitutions of Botany, 
by Joſepbh Pitton Tour ne fort, printed at Paris 1703, Quarte. 

Boerh. Ind. alt. is the ſecond Part of Boerhaawe's Index of 
the Plants growing in the Phyſic Garden at Leyden. 

H. C. is the Hortus Catholicus, i. e. the univerſal Garden, 
by Franciſcus Cupani, printed at Naples 1696, Quarto. 

Mor. Hiſt. is an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants, by Robert Mo- 
riſon, printed at Oxford 1699, in three Vols. Folio. 

Tabern. is Icons of Plants, by Taberne-montanus, printed 
at Francfort 1590, Folio. 

Martin. Hiſt. is Jahn Martin Profeſſor of Botany in Cam- 
bridge, his Decades of rare Plants. 

Germ. Emac. is Gerard's Hiſtory of Plants, improved by 
Thomas Johnſton, printed at London 1633, Folio. 


H. Eyſt. 
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H. Eyſl. is Hortus Eyſtenttenſis, by Baſilius Beſler, printed 
at Norimberg 1618, Folio. 

Hort. Cathar, is the Hortus Catharticus, printed at Am- 
flerdam, 1695. 
i Moriſan. Hiſtoir. Ting. is Moriſon's Hiftory of African 

lants. | | 
Hort. Amſt. is the Hiſtory of rare Plants, which are grow- 
ing in the Phyſic Garden at Amſterdam, by Caſpar and John 
Comelines, printed at Amſterdam, in two Vols. Folio, 1701. 

Hort. Elth. is Hortus Elibamenſis, or a Deſcription of rare 
Plants which were growing in the Gardens at E/tham, as they 
are claſſed by Dr. John James Dillenius in two Vols. Folio, 
with Figures, printed at London, 1732. | 

Raii Hiſt. is Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, printed at London 
1704, three Vols. Folio. 

Cluf. Hiſt. is Charles Cluſius's Hiſtory of rare Plants, print- 
ed at Antwerp 1605, Folio. 

H. R. P. is a Catalogue of the Plants growing in the Royal 
Gardens af * vis, printed at Paris 1665, Folio. 

Park. Theat. Bot. is the Theatre of Plants by John Park- 
inſon, printed at London 1640, Fol. 
Pluck. Phyt. is Plucknet's Phytogkaphia, i. e. a Delineation 
of Plants, printed at London 1692, Folio. 

Bocconi rar. Plant. is Figures and Deſcriptions of rare 
Plants, obſerved by Paul Bocconi in Sicily, and printed at 
Oxford, 1674, in Quarto. 
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The Italian Method of cultivating BRo cout and Fx- 


NOcHIO, communicated by the Lord Biſbop of Killala, 
to the Dublin Society. 


N the decreaſe of the Moon the latter end of May, or be- 
ginning of June, prepare a bed of fine rich light mould, 
well cleaned from ſtones or groſs pieces of earth: Then 
water it well the day before the ſeed is to be ſown, which 
muſt be done with a light ſcattering hand, to leave ſufficient 
room that the young plants may not incumber each other in 
their growth: Work the ſeed gently into the earth with a 
fine rake, and ſtick feathers or ſomething over the beds to 
keep the birds from picking it ; in caſe of a dry ſeaſon water 
them morning and evening for fifteen days, and after that 
time every other day for eight or ten days more, and when 
they are grown to the height of a quarter cf a yard which 
will be in about fix or ſeven weeks, they muſt be taken up 
ſeperately one by one, and tranſplanted into another bed of 
fine freſh mould prepared like the former, with this additional 
difference, that holes muſt be made in it about the ſize of the 
crown of a hat in the form of a baſon, at a foot and a half diſ- 
tance ; in each hole mutt be ſet a ſingle plant, putting with it 
two large handfuls of ſheeps dung, filling up the reſt of the 
hole with fine mould, as obſerved in making cucumber holes: 
They muſt be watered morning and evening for eight or ten 
days, and afterwards every other day as the ſeaſon requires, 
till they ſeem in perfect health: There is nothing afterwards 
to be done, but now and then raiſing the earth up about the 
roots; in about five or fix weeks the flower will be fit ro cut, 
which is known by its cloſeneſs and hardneſs as well as the 
extreme beauty of the colour, having a purpliſh bloom like 
that on grapes: They never cut above nine or ten inches 
from the top, becauſe from the ſtalk ſhoots out freſh ſprouts 
which are cut from time to time; thoſe deſigned for ſeed are 
never cut at all, but ſuffered to grow till the ſeed is fit 
to gather, which they know by cropping a bit and ſqueezing 
it hard betwixt the finger and thumb, if the ſeed ſhoots out 
it is fit to gather and muſt hang in the Sun to harden ; if it 
does not fly from the huſk but bruiſe in the ſqueezing, they 
leave it growing till it will. 
Theſe directions I received from a very ingenious Gen- 
ileman who refides at Rome, and has done ſo ſome years; 
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the ſame method is exactly uſed in 1taly, except the ſeaſon 
of planting, which is there in Auguſt, and upon many nice 
experiments of the difference of the heat of their climates he 
fixed on the end of May, or beginning of June, as moſt pro- 
per for this part of the world: This method was firſt tried 
at Paris by a very curious perſon with very great ſucceſs, 
fince I have followed it with great exactneſs notwithſtandin 
reat oppoſition from my Gardener, and a world of faults 
— by perſons who pretended to ſkill, and have had all the 
ſucceſs imaginable, the Brocoli being larger, ſweeter, tender- 
er and in much greater quantity than ever I law any where 
elſe, beſides the having the flower frequently as large as a 
ſmall Co!lyfower, which is uncommon in England. 

I always let the Gardeners do ſome their own way, and 
obſerved what they ſowed early in the ſpring was apt to ſeed 
and run away in hot weather ; what they ſowed in autumn the 
froſt came ſo ſoon upon it, that the growth was ſtinted, and 
the plants often quite deſtroyed, and the beſt they ever pro- 
duced were no better than common Sprouts, 

Fenochio ſhould be managed after the ſame method, only 
ſowed a fortnight later, being extremely apt to run, and 
great care taken to earth it up in the ſame manner you do 
Celeri: Our Engliſh Gardeners rarely taking care to put the 
earth high enough in blanching. 
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Of the Kitchen-garden, the Fruits therein, and of the C- 
ture of Kitchen-herbs and Roots. 


HE choice of a proper and convenient ſituation, 

is the firſt thing to be conſidered in laying out 

a kitchen- garden. The common, and indeed mott 
eligible, ſituation, is, to have it very near, the ſta- 
bles and cow-houſe, for the convenience of wheel- 
ing in dung, which, if at a diſtance from the garden, 
often proves very inconven:ent. All kitchen-gardens 
ought to be walled in. Their figures in general are 
either regular ſquares, or oblongs; the laſt ought 
to be preferred, provided their length be from 
faſt to Weſt, not from South to North, for the bene- 
fit of the ripening influence of the fun, for the fruits 
upon the South and South-eaſt walls. It ſhould not 
only be walled in, but plantations ef firs ſhould be 
planted at the diſtance of 200 yards from the walls, 
upon the North, the Faſt, and Weſt ſides of the gar- 
den. For a ſmall family, two acres of ground will do; 
a B but 
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but if for a great family, it ſhould be ſix or eight acres, 
with a large baſon, or reſervoir of water in the middle, 
or Scuth-end of it, which may, if the proprictor plea- 
ſes, be ſo large as to contain fiſh of ſeveral forts. W#- 
ter fora garden is abfolutely neceſſary. Well-water is 
ſar from being proper; but pond-water, impregnated 
by the ſun's rays, conduces greatly to vegetation. 
Ihe garden ſhould be well expoſcd to the ſun, and 
not overſhadowed with fruit trees; not any fruit trees 
whatever ſhould be planted in the quarters, as they 
cover the ground in a few years, and choak every 
plant under them. There may be fruit enough upon 
the cſpaliers, with which the quarters of the garden 
are ſurrounded, to iurniſh any family: as the more 
delicate fruits grow upon the walls. If the ground 
orcs a little to the South, ſo much the better; for the 
upper and beſt expoſed part will be fit for early crops, 
ard the under or lower for the late crops. 

Cne great article to be conſidered is the foil, which 
ſhevld be reither too wet nor too dry, but of a mid- 
dling nature; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong or ſtubborn, 
but of a pliable nature, and eaſy to work: If the ſoil 
is ſtrong, it will be neceſſary to plow or dig it three 
or four times, and to lay the foil up in ridges in the 
winter ſeaſon, before you plant any thing in it; which 
des it great ſervice, by meliorating and dividing its 
coherert parts. The beſt manure for ſuch a ſoil is 
ceal-aſhes, and the cleaning of fircets or ditches, 
which will make it light, ſooner than any other dung or 
manure whatever; and the more aſhes the better, eſpe- 
cially if the ground is cold. Where theſe manures are 
wanting, fea ſand, or rotten wood, are uſed for the 
improving ſtiff ſoils. On the other hand, if the ſoil of 
your kitchen garden is ſandy, and of a hot nature, no 
manure is fo proper as cows dung, or marl well dif- 
iclvcd, by laying it above the ſurface of the earth for 
12 m«nths, and afterwards plowing or digging it down 
when vou obſerve it diſſolved in its groſſeſt particles, 
[iciic dung will not do, as it will burn and deſtroy the 
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erops, upon their firſt appearance. The ſoil of the gar- 


den ſhould be two and a half, or three feet deep, 


which depth is abſolutely requiſite to bring to perfec— 
tion moſt eſculent plants, ſuch as carrots, parſnips, 
French turnips, beer-raves, and many others, which 
ſend their roots far below the ſurface of the ground. 

If you think that you have too little walling, eſpe- 
cially of that part which looks to the South, or one or 
two points to the Faſt, you may divide your garden, 
with one or two walls thro? the middle of it, accord- 
ing to the ſize and extent of your ground. Theſe 
walls ſhould look South, or one or two points to the 
Eaſt, running from Eaſt to Weſt the whole length of 
the garden, with an opening in the middle, the 
breadth of the middle walk, and openings at each end, 
the breadth of the walk at the fide wall of the garden. 
The walk in the middle ought to be double the breadth 
of thoſe on the ſides; which laſt have generally a bor- 
der equal to their breadth. 

According to the ſituation and expoſure you make 
choice of tor your walls, the ground within 1s to be 
diſpoſed of; and conſequently the walk in the middle, 
the croſs walks, the eſpaliers of irvit trees, and the bor- 
ders upon which gooſeberries and currants are planted 
through the quarters of the kitchen ground,. muſt all 
run in lines parallel to the poſition of the walls. 

The beſt expoſure of walls in this country, is South, 
with one or near two points to the Eaſt, to have the ad- 
vantage of the morning ſun; and that notwithſtanding 
the objections of many perſons, who ſay, that by 
turning them the leaſt point to the Eaſt, the fruit 


will ſuffer by blighting; but, from my own experience, 


{ have found more blighting upon a South or South- 
weſt wall, than I ever ſaw on walls turned one or two 
points to the Faſt of due South; and I am convinced, 
that the benefit of the morning rays of the ſun, toge- 
ther with this expoſure, being better preſerved from 
the South-weſt, and Weſt winds, which are very pre- 
judicial to fruit in this country, does more than com- 
penſate any loſs, (if any there is) from blighting. In a 

2 ſituation 
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ſituation near the Eaſtern fea-coaſts, I ſhould chuſe 2 
due South ſituation for my beſt walls, becauſe Taft 
winds, from the vicinity of the great Eaſtern ocean, 
are really dangerous to all fruits. But in a ſituation 
more remote from the ſea, I ſhould make choice of the 
firſt ſituation here preſcribed. 

Having thus formed your wall at the head of your 
garden, looking South, and with one or two points to 
the Faſt, this wall muſt direct the poſition of the other 
walls. If the ground is to be laid out, either in a re— 
gular ſquare, or in an oblong, then the Weſt and Eaſt 
walls muſt form right angles at their joining with thts 
Soutl-aſpected wall, and muſt run parallel to one an- 
other, and muſt again form right angles when joining 
to, or near to joining with, the wall at the South-end 
of the garden. I begin with the walls, as they are the 
outlines, properly ſpeaking, of a garden. Many per- 
tons have built walls at a great expence in angles, and 
ſemicircles, to accelerate the ripening of their fruit, 
and to melioriate its taſte when ripened ; and ſome have 
been at great charges in building arches in the lower 
parts of the walls, to give full ſcope to the roots of 
trees to run into the earth, and to give them ſpace to 
ſpread every where. As to the firſt, of building circular, 
or angular walls, I muſt beg leave to ſay, that inſtead 
of the benefit intended, they in general have the quite 
contrary effect; for whenever the wind beats upon ſe— 
micircular or angular walls, it is reverberated with 
great force upon the trees; the air 15 made colder, and 
the fruit is thereby made later in ripening, and becomes 
ill-taſted: And as to the other method, of arching their 
walls at their bottoms, that is ſtill worſe; for when the 
roots go out at the backfides of the walls at their free- 
dom, they draw all the rancid juices from the earth at 
the backs of the walls, which infa!libly makes the fruit 
fall off, after it has acquired its magnitude, and is 
ſo ſuperabundantiy furniſhed with undigeſted ſap, 
that it cannot ripen even by the hotteſt rays of the 
fun, and therefore continues a globe of undigeſted 
matter, which defeats all kindly ripening. This, by 
experience, 
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experience, I have often found to be the fate of our 
new experiments upon wall fruits ſo injudiciouſly ma- 
naged. For which reaſon, I would adviſe the building 
of plain walls, either of brick or tone, or of ſtone lined 
with brick, as they ſhall moſt ſuit the convenience 
and taſte of the proprietors. In this country, where 
brick is ſcarce and dear, and our winds are very ſtrong, 
I would propoſe the building of walls in a method I 
have practiſed with extraordinary ſucceſs. 

The firſt wall I would build, is that fronting the 
South, upon the North of the kitchen garden. This 
wall I would chuſe to have for forcing vines, which, 
without artificial heat, will not ripen in this country, 
This wall is more proper for that purpoſe than the 
wall or walls which paſs through the middle of the 
garden, as it prevents entirely the rubbiſh, which 
would unavoidably be the caſe, were the middle wall a 
hot wall, as the fewel and aſhes, and ſhades over the 
furnaces, would both incommode and look unſcemly, 
in a place where pleaſure and good taſte ſhould be the 
ſole objects to be regarded. It is for this rea'on that 1 
would fix upon this Northmoſt wall for a hot-wail. It 
ſhould be placed 150 feet on each fide of a large gate 
in the middle of the wall, which gate mull be twenty 
feet broad, correſponding to the breadth of the middle 
walk through the garden; and as | write here of a grand 
deſign, this plan may be ſuited to ſmaller gardens of 
this kind, in their reſpective proportions. But as in 
this garden, 300 feet of hot walling is mentioned, it ſup- 
poſes, that one hundred feet of the hot wall is every 
year employed, whilſt the other 200 feet are at reſt to 


recruit; for continual forcing of one and the fame 


ſpace of walls will never do; the trees by this manage. 
ment will become ſickly and weak, and at lengt! bear no 
crops; whereas, when they are forced for two years, 
and have three years to reſt and recover, thev will re- 
turn to their former vigour for bearing plentiful crops 
of good frutt. Nor would I force early vines. Theſe 
vines which are late, beſt taſted, and which beer the 
largeſt and beſt bunches of grapes, and which agree 
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beſt with forcing, ſnould only be the objects of my care 
and culture in the forcing method of ripening fruits. 

In the ſtructure of theſe walls, there are ſome par- 
ticulars to be obſerved with exactneſs, without which 
ſucceſs cannot be expected. 

The foundation of theſe walls ſhould be four feet 
deep in the ground, built of good ſtone and lime, and 
three feet broad at bottom, to be carried to the ſame 
thickneſs to half a foot above the ſurface of the ground, 
and that in order to ſupport the vacuity of the flues a- 
bove, otherways a leſs breadth of foundation might 
make the flues ſettle unequally, and ſo ſpoil the deſign. 
At the height of half a foot above the ſurface of 
the ground muſt be the firſt flue, that there may be no 
damps, either below, or by the fide of the flue, and that 
the earth in this border may not dry too much, by the 
flues being below the top of the border; the depth of 
this flue ſhould be two feet and a half, the breadth one 
foot, and be covered with two rows of bricks made on 
purpoſe, of 15 inches long, and of the ordinary breadth. 
The advantage of having two rows of bricks, is, that 
the iron hooks which hold and ſupport the trelace, to 
which the branches of the vines muſt be fixed, are 
firmer when they have two. ranges of bricks to hold by, 
than when they have but one. The trelace projects 
three inches from the wall, and theſe hooks muſt be 
fixed in the back-wall, and muſt be laid cloſe under the 
brick-rows that cover the flues, and not acroſs them, 
for this would greatly hinder and ſtop the brooms from 
cleanſing the flues from foot. In the back of the flue 
there maſt be one brick thickneſs joined neatly to the 
back of the wall, which is of ſtone, and which needs 
be no thicker now than two feet, and carried up the 
ſame thickneſs to the top of the wall, that it may the 
better caſt the heat forwards. The front cf the 
flue, ſhould only be an ordinary brick's thickneſs, or 
four inches; and the flues within, and without, on the 
ſides, tops, and bottoms, !heuld be as neatly plaiſtered 
with a kind of plerter which will bear heat, and as 
ſmooth as poſſible, that there may be free vent for the 
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{moke, and that no ſoot at cleaning may reſt in the 
flues. | 

The ſecond flue ſhould be two feet deep; the third, 
one foot and a half; and the fourth one foot; wizrevy 
theſe flues and their covers will rife to be altoz<ther 
near ten feet high, and one or two feet of a topping 
whereon the timber ſhould be placed, and tix inches 
under which the top glaſſes ſhould run, and be cover- 
ed thereby, that the rain may run off and not fall 
under the glaſſes. Theſe flues ſhould lie one above 
another, riſing three inches at the contrary ends to that 
where the ſmoke enters, for their better drawing and 
venting: the plaiſter ſhould cover the iron hooks entirely 
within the flues, that.they may be quite ſmooth within, 
that no foot may hang on them, and the hooks may 
be put three feet one from another; but it will be 
neceſſary to make them ſtrong to ſupport the tre- 
lace from the top of the firit flue, and fo on in the tops 
of all the four flues; over theſe flues on the outtide, it 
will be convenient to lay on two coats of ſtrong plaiſter 
of the moſt durable kind; becauſe, when the walls arc 
not at work, it muſt be expoſed to the weather, which 
may deface it, or break it, and thereby the ſmoke may 
come out that way, which ouzht carciully to be pre- 
vented; for this reaſon it muſt at firſt be made very 
ſtrong, as it muſt be expoſed to all weathers long be- 
fore it is fit to be uſed; and the hardeſt and moſt iuban- 
tial ſtucco makes the bel plaiſter for this or any ſuch 
purpoſe. I would allo adviſe ſome imall arches ts be 
made in the back-wall, in ſuch a manner that there 
may be holes to admit brooms to clean the flvez of 
ſoot when they are ſtopt, which will be better than 20 
clean them in front, whereby damage mighit be done 
to the trees upon the walls. 

I have ſpoke pretty fully concerning the di{pyulttion 
of the hooks which are fixed in the wall for ſuſtalning 
the trelace; but there is another method whereby it 
may be fixed, without hooks in the wall, for if any ot 
theſe happen to break or to quit their hold, to ſix them 
again, occaſions great confuſion: This is, an iron large 

trelace, 
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trelace, in which there are hooks fixed for the ſuppori 
of the wooden trelace, the upright bars at ten feet diſ- 
tance from one another, and the croſs bars to run pa- 
railel with the top of every flue; theſe uprights may 
be fixed at the top and bottom of the wall; and the 
croſs bars, which contain the hooks for ſupport of the 
wooden trelace, muſt be fixed to the uprights at each 
end of the walls. If you chuſe to have this laſt men- 
tioned ſtrong! iron trelace to ſupport that of wood, then 
you need oniy one brick-cover for your flues. I would 
not however deſire, that the wooden trelace ſhould be 
made ſooner than the third year after planting of the 
vines, fo that they may be faſtened to it about 
a year, before they are forced. Nor would 1 
nake the glaſs frames ſooner; but the flues, hooks, 
or the iron trelace and its hooks, muſt be erected with 
the wall and flues; as alſo the ovens for the flues 
and their ſhades, of which I ſhall now treat. 

Theſe ovens mult be made on the back-ſides of the 
walls. One large oven can warm forty feet of walling, 
and no more; an: as there is 150 feet of hot-wall upon 
each ſide of the great gate above propoſed, ſo there 
mul! be four ovens on each ſide of the g cate, that 1 is eight 
ovens in all. 

The whole of this oven or furnace ſhould be erected 
at the back cf the wall, and not in the fore part 
as is done in the ſtoves for pine apples or other 
plants, for there will be heat enough from the flues 
for all the purpoſcs here deſigned. The oven ſhould 
be twenty-eight inches deep, and twenty inches ſquare 
at bottom, but m ay be floper! oft on all ſides, fo as to be 
two feet, or twenty-ſix inches ſquare at the top, which 
ſhould be nea equal | in height to the entrance into the 
firſt flue, for the better dr raugh t of the ſmoke into the 
ues. The iuraacc Mould be all built of brick, and 
covered at top with large rounding bricks, cloſely 
joined and cemented with hot cows d. ung, yellow loamy 


good lime, and ſand, all mixed together. The furnace. 


and flues muſt be very ſmoothly plaiſtered within with 
this compoſition, that no ſmoke may paſs out 
that 
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that way, but all go into the flues. Under the ovens 
ſhould be a place for the aſhes to fall into, which ought 
to be one foot deep, and as wide as the bottom of the 
oven; this aſh-hole ſhould have an iron door, in a frame 
4 of iron, to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible; and juſt over it, and 
E above the bars which ſupport the fewel, there ſhould 
: be a ſquare hole, about four inches wide, to let in air 
to make the fire burn. This ſmall hole mull alſo have 
an iron door in an iron frame, to ſhut cloſe when the 
b fire is quite lichted, which will make the fire laſt longer, 


and make the heat more moderate; and near the top of 
the oven muſt be the large iron door, alſo in a frame, 
for admitting the fewel into the furnace, and this may be 
of a foot or more ſquare. The door of this hole mutt 
io be made to ſhut cloſe, that all the heat may be 
within the furnace, and from thence pals totally into 
the flues. 
7 Over theſe furnaces there muſt be ſhades built of 
ſtone and lime, covered either with tyles or ſlates ; their 
$ breadth ſhould be eight feet, and their length more or 
: lets, as you have one or more ovens in them; and as 
k there are 150 feet of walling on each fide of the great 
gate, it will be neceſſary to have four ovens on each 
ſide alſo, that is, two under one ſhade, and two under 
5 another; the length of the two oven-ſhade ſhould be 
twelve feet, and the length of the other ſhade ſhould be 
f twelve alſo; theſe ſhades muſt have three ſteps to. go 
down, becauſe the doors of the ovens being low, 
and the tops below the firſt flue at leaſt ſix inches, 
it will require that deſcent to go down to put the fewel 
| into them. 'The doors of the ſhades ſhould be at 
| a one erd, and rot oppoſite to the door of the ovens, as 
ſuch a poſition of the doors would make the fires in the 
: ovens burn 400 faſt. 
| Having vniſhed your wall, flacs, ovens and ſhades, 
| and fattened the hooks on the great iron trelace above 
mentioned, you are to lay out a border of five feet 
wide, which will make a ſufficient declivity for the 
laſs; on the outſide of theſe borders, build a low 
wall three fect deep below the ſurface of the border, 
and 
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and four inches high above the ſame, upon which the 
caſe of timber ſhould be laid, whereon the ſloping 
glaſſes are to reſt. This wall will keep up the earth 
in the borders, as alſo preſerve the wood and Jower 
part ot the frames, which hold the glaſſes, from rotting ; 
but in carrying up theſe front walls, it will be neceſſary 
to leave, at every eight feet diſtance, little openings to 
let the water paſs off, leſt the moiſture being confined 
at bottom, ſhould be pent up and corrupt, which will 
be of very bad conſequence to the plants in the border. 
After theſe walls are thoroughly dry and ſeaſoned, the 
trench ſhould be filled up (if for vines) with ſtony lime 
rubbiſh, and a ſandy chalkiſh or lime rubbiſh ſoil, a foot 
and a half thick, which ſhould be levelled and beaten 
down pretty hard; and above this ſoil ſhould be laid 
one foot and a half deep of freſh virgin foil, which will 
be a ſufficient depth of carth for the roots of the vines; 
but if for peaches, neQtarines, apricocks, pluinbs, or 
cherries, then there muſt be laid in this trench, or bor- 
der, ſome ſuch earth, three feet deep, as ſhall be pre- 
{cribed for theſe fruits hereafter in treating of them; 
but on hot-walls I would chuſe to have no other fruits 
than vines, for 1t 15 not equal to the expence and trouble 
to have peaches, cherries, &c. However the proprie- 
tor may chooſe tor himſelf. I ſhall give proper direc- 
tions, conſiſtent with my experience, for both. 

] proceed to the planting and cultivating the vines 
until they are fit to be forced, which cannot be expect- 
d with ſucceſs until they are four years planted, when 
they will have acquired ſtrength to endure the artificial 
heat: and then, and not till then, I would make my 
frames, glaſſes, and the high wooden trelaces, all which 
mult be well painted for enduring, and ſhould be made 
of good well-ſeaſoned fir, which is better than any 
other timber. 'The ground in the borders being pre- 
pared, and put in as directed, ſix weeks before the vines 
are planted, that it may have time to fettle, I would 
plant the following ſorts only : 
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x. The white Chaſſelas, or Royal Muſca- | * 
dine. Je 

2. The black Chaſſelas, or Black — 
dine. 

3. Red Muſcadine. 

4. The White Frontiniac. 

5. The Red Frontiniac. 

6. The Damaſk Grape. 

7. The Raiſin Grape. 

8. The Malmſey Grape. 

9. The Red Hamburgh Grape. 

10. The White Muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 

11. The Red Muſcat, or Frontiniac of Alexandria. 

12. The Alicant red Grape, 


Theſe are the beſt Grapes, either for hot-walls, or 
in the field; but as few or none of our grapes arrive at 
any perfection without ſome artificial heat applied, 1 
would adviſe hot-walls for all here mentioned. Vines 
are, for the moſt part, either propagated from layers, 
or from cuttings: 'The firſt method is generally 
followed, tho? moſt erroneouſly, except where thoſe 
layers are planted into pots; but even altho* they arc 
planted into pots, and their roots thereby, may 
be better preſerved, yet I would prefer good cuttings 
to layers, for this reaſon, that vine-roots do not 
grow ſo ſtrong and woody as other fruit-trees, but are 
ſoft and ſpongy, and are very apt to break and bruiſe; 
ſo that, when they come to be planted in that condi- 
tion, eſpecially if they are kept out of the ground any 
time, it rather retards than forwards their ſtriking 
root ; if they are in pots, their roots may thereby be 
kept whole, but then they may be dried to powder, 
which has much the ſame effect; for which reaſon ! 
would chuſe always the cuttings of the vines, and thoſe, 
in their paſſage fn London, or even from France, will 
ke-p gocd ior four months, if they are properly packed, 
and carefully taken off from the mother-tree, in the 
manner I ſhall here direct; and I would give _ 
or 
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for a good cutting ſkilfully managed and taken off, than 
I would do for a rooted plant at any time. 

The beſt ſeaſon, to take off the cuttings, is about the 
beginning of November, and from that to the end of 
January. When they arrive here, I would lay them 
in a dry ſandy or rubbiſhy border, by a South wall, tho? 
not too near it, in fume well expoſed place, covering 
them with earth half way up the cuttings, laying mulch 
or ſtraw upon them to defend them from all froſt and 
too much wet; but in mild weather take off the ſtraw, 
and give them air. When the cuttings are to be taken 
off, ſuch ſhoots only as are ſtrong and well ripened, of 
the laſt year's growth, ought to be taken ; theſe ſhould 
be cut from the old vines juſt below the place where 
they were produced, taking off, with the cutting, a 
good knot of the two years old wood, which, if to be 
immediately planted, ſhould be pruned ſmooth; but if 
to be ſent to any diſtance, the pruning this under-knot 
may be leſt undone, until the cuttings are to be plant- 
ed, or ten days beſore it; then cut off the upper part 
of the ſhoot, ſo as to leave the cutting fourteen inches 
long. In making the cuttings in this manner, there 
can be but one taken from each ſhoot; but then this 

under part of the ſhoot 1s far better ripened, and will 
make a much ſtronger plant, than where the whole 
ſhoot is cut into lengths of one foot or leſs, and all theſe 
lengths are planted, a practice uſed by many unſkilful 
perſons. When the cuttings are thus prepared, they may 
be packed up with dry moſs in a box; but when you 
have got them, ute them as I directed above, until the 
ſcaſon of planting, which is in the firſt or ſecond 
week of April; but I would have the whole ſhoot to be 
ſent, and not to be ſhortened till the planting ſeaſon; ſor 
I find that the whole cutting, to the length perhaps of 
three feet, being put up, and after they come to your 
hands, hung laid in the earth until they are to be 
planted, is the beſt method to preſerve the cuttings. 

Having prepared) your border, after the walls have 
been thoroughly dried in the manner above directed, 
take your cuttings, and after having, cight or ten days 

before 
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before planting, ſmoothed the knot of two years old 
wood, which is left at the lower end of the ſhoot, waſh 
the cuttings from any filth they may have contracted, 
and if they are dry, lay their lower parts in water for 
ten or twelve hours, which will diſtend their veſſels, 
and prepare them for ſtriking roots; open the holes 
about ſix feet diſtance, and fourteen inches deep; put 
two cuttings therein a little ſloping, but in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to touch or croſs cach other ; and if both 
cuttings ſucceed, one of them may be taken out the fol- 
lowing Spring ; then fill the holes with earth, and preſs 
it gently down with your foot cloſe to the cuttings, and 
raiſe it about, like a hillock, *till they have no more a- 
bove the ſurface of the earth than their uppermoſt eye; 
for were more eyes above the ground, they would all 
prepare to ſhoot, which will hinder the cutting from 
rooting, and ſpend its ſtrength in endeavouring to puſh 
ſeveral, when one ſhoot is ſufficient ; then lay ſome 
mulch or ſtraw on the ſurface of the ground, to pre- 
vent the ſun and air from too much drying the earth; 
and if the Spring ſhould prove very dry, they ſhould 
have water once a-week; but be ſure to keep the bor- 
der quite clear from all weeds, until the cuttings begin 
to ſhoot, at which time they ſhould be carefully looked 
over, to rub off any dangling ſhoots, if ſuch are pro- 
duced, and to faſten the main ſhoot to any part which 
is moſt commodious of the great iron trelace; or if that 
trelace is not erected, to any ſmall trelace ſupported by 
the hooks in the wall; and this main ſhoot muſt be 
conſtantly faſtened as it extends in length, that it may 
not break or hang down. If the Summer is very hot, 
cover your plants from eleven in the forenoon till two 
in the afternoon. 

If your cuttings have produced ftrong ſhoots at Mi- 
chacimas, prune them down in dry weather to two eyes, 
but by no means delay this work until the Spring, for 
by ſuch delay, the young ſhoot or ſhoots, if two upon 
one plant are admitted to grow, will be apt to decay at 
the extremity of the ſhoot during the winter, which 1s 
often of bad conſequence aftcrwards to the whole planr. 

If 
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If the weather is ſevere in the winter, lay a little mulcli 
or haulm over the roots of the young cuttings, to pro- 
tect them from ſevere froſts, but always remove it in 
open mild weather. In April, dig up the borders gent- 
ly, but ſo as not to hurt the roots of the vines, and 
raiſe the earth up to the ſtems of tlie plants, to cover 
the old wood, but yet ſo deep as to cover either of the 
eyes of the laſt year's wood; and be ſure at this time 
to take off all ſuckers, if any ſhould appear, from the 
roots of the vines, nothing being more prejudicial to 
them, or more uſeleſs ior propagating them, though 
ſome perſons praQtife this injudiciouſly. They will 
require no further care until they begin to ſhoot, 
when they ſhould be carefully looked over, and all 
weak dangling ſhoots rubbed off, leaving no more than 
the two ſhoots which are produced from the two eyes 
of the laſt year's wood, which ſhould be faſtened to 
the wall; and fo from this time, until the vines have 
done ſhooting, you ſhould look them over once every 
three weeks, to rub off all ſide-ſhoots as they are pro- 
duced, and to train up the two main ſhoots to the tre- 
lace of iron, or ſome ſmall rods fixed in the iron hooks, 
as they grow in length; but by the end of Fuly, 
pinch off their tops, which will ſtrengthen all the 
eyes and wood below, and be ſure to keep them quite 
clear from all weeds. At Michaelmas, if the ſhoots of 
this year's growth are ſtrong, ſhorten them to three 
eyes, laying the two outmoſt branches horizontally 
from the main ſtem, if they can bear ſuch a poſition 
without breaking them; and in April following, 
dig the borders as in the former year. 

The third ſeaſon you muſt go over the vines again, 
as ſoon as they begin to ſhoot, rubbing off the dangling 
{mall branches and buds, which are produced at the 
ſides, but not at the eyes of the old wood, and train in 
the leading ſhoots, which this ſeaſon may be ſuppoſed 
to be two, from each ſhoot of the laſt year's wood ; 
but if they attempt to produce two ſhoots from one 
eye, rub off the weakeſt, for there ſhould never be 
more 
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more than one ſhoot allowed to come out of one eye; 
and if any of the vines produce fruit this year, as ſome 
of them will do, you ſhould not ſtop the ſhoots, upon 
which the fruit is, ſo ſoon as is by ſome practiſed, but 
permit them to ſhoot forward until the beginning of 
July, at which time you 2 pinch off their tops; by 
which means the ſhoots and their buds will be fully 
ripened, to ſend out good wood for the ſubſequent 
year, which muſt be carefully preſerved in young vines, 
becauſe there are no ſhoots laid in on purpoſe for 
wood, as is practiſed in the management of old vines; 
and be ſure to keep the ground quite free from all 
weeds. And as the fruit of this year, being the firſt 
of their bearing, will be but ſmall in quantity, I ſhould 


chooſe rather to diveſt them of it, in order to encou- 


rage the wood, from the goodneſs and maturity of 
which we are to expect a good crop, when the vines 
are to be forced. 

The fourth year's management of the vines, if you 
do not force them until the fifth year, 1s much the 
ſame as the third year. I ſhall therefore proceed to 
give directions as to the autumnal pruning before they 
are forced in the Spring, the making the trelaces, and 
the glaſs frames, and the management when the heat 
of the fire is applied to them. 

| would chooſe to put up the trelace for the vines 
in the beginning of the fourth year of the growth of 
the vines, that they may be trained thereto one year 
before forcing, and by that means all the branches 
may be laid in due and proper order, as greater regard 
is now to be had for the fruit than for the wood, 
'Theſe trelaces may be erected ſo as to hold by hooks, 
which project two, or at moſt three inches from the 
wall, as I mentioned before, or by the great iron tre- 
lace, and may be fo interlaced therewith, as to make 
one Whole trelace. Theſe which are deſigned for 
vines, ſhould have their rails eight inches from one 
another, croſs and length-ways. Ihe woodwork ſhould 
be made of fir well painted for endurance, and ſhou}d 
be well nailed, to ſuſtain the frame of the whole tre- 

lace. 
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lace. To theſe bars of the trelace, the ſhoots of the 
vines ſhould be faſtened as they grow, with rope-yarn, 
or other ſoft binding, ſo that every ſhoot may have its 
due and regular poſition, and that there may be no 
croſſing or interlacing of the ſhoots at any rate. When 
we come to force the vines every ſhoot ſhould be prun- 
ed for fruit, and not for wood. This pruning ſhould 
be early in the preceding Autumn, that the buds 
which are left on the ſhoots may receive all poſſible 
nouriſhment from the vine; and the ſhoots ſhould be 
then faſtened to the trelace in the order they are to 
lye. 
4 The glaſſes and frame ſhould not be placed before 
the vines until the middle of February. Theſe frames 
and glaſſes I am now to deſcribe. The frame ſhould 
be made fifty feet long, as there will be annually fifty 
feet of walling, upon each fide of the big gate, to be 
torced ; or if you think fifty feet is too much or too 
great a length of walling to force with one fire, then 
you may force only forty feet of walling, which one 
fire, without any doubt, will ſufficiently warm, for this 
lirſt experiment, until you be aſcertained of your fires 
working, and what length of walling it will give good 
heat to. Theſe frames ſhould be ſo contrived as to 
ſhiſt and be lifted every year, or once in two years, as 
you obſerve the vines to-proſper beſt with one or two 
years forcing, without intermitting; but never force 
vines above two years, without ſuffering them to reſt 
and recover themſelves. Fir is the beſt wood for 
frames, and if made ſtrong and ſubſtantial, and well 
oiled and painted, will laſt longer than any other ſort of 
wood whatever. Upon the low walls, in front of the 
borders, the great plate of timber ſhould be laid, 
whereon the ſloping glaſſes are to reſt : Theſe glaſſes 
muſt be divided into two ranges; for as they muſt 
reach from the timber- plate fixed in the low wall a- 
bove the level of the border, to almoſt the top of the 
wall, they will be near twelve feet in length, and would 
be too long for ſingle frames, which are too heavy to 
move if they are longer than ſix teet, eſpecially if the 
frames 
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frames are made of ſolid work to ſuſtain the glaſs. 
They ſhould be contrived in ſuch a manner as the up- 
per row may ſlide down, and by making on each fide 
three ſmall holes in the wooden ſupporters at about 
one foot diſtance, and having good iron pins to fix in- 
to them, the top-glaſſes may thereby be let down, one, 
two, three feet, or more, as occaſion ſerves ; ant the 
lower row of glaſſes may alſo be contrived to take out 
eaſily, or to run up below*the upper glaſſes, when you 
are to give air to the under part of the frame, which is 
better than taking the lower glaſſes altogether out; 
and altho? the upper range of glaſſes are above the 
lower glaſſes, yet there may be ſeparate grooves made 
for them, to run quite down to the lower part of the 
frame, without bearing upon the lower glaſſes ; which 
lower range of glaſſes may alſo have ſeparate grooves 
to receive them, when they are to run under the 
upper range of glaſſes ; but there is not often occaſion 
to run up the lower range of glaſſes, as it is better to 
let the air in at the top, than at the bottom of the 
trees or vines, until the grapes are well formed, for at 
that ſeaſon you muſt give air to all in mild weather. 

The ſloping timbers which ſupport the glaſs-frames 
ſhould be faſtened at bottom into the plate of timber 
on the top of the low wall on the front of the border, 
and alſo at the top of the flued wall, by ſtrong iron 
cramps fixed there for that purpoſe. 'Theſe timbers 
muſt be made of fir, and ſhould be made very ſtrong, 
more thick than broad, that their breadth may not 
hinder the rays of the ſun from reaching the vines : 
On the top of theſe ſhould be fixed a ſtrong board all 
along the frame, under which the upper part of the 
glaſſes ſhould run, to ſecure the glaſſes from being 
raiſed by the wind; and it ſhould be well plaiſtered 
with lime above, that no wet get in that way ; it 
ſhould alſo project ſix inches over the glaſs frames, 
which will be breadth enough to throw the wet on the 
glaſſes, and to keep them firm. 

The breadth of the frames for the glaſſes ſhould be 
three feet three inches, and may be divided into as ma- 
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ny as the fiſty or forty feet wall in length will admit 
of; the upper glaſs frames ſhould be exactly of the 
ſame dimenſions of breadth, and the bars of theſe 
frames which ſupport the glaſs ſhould be placed length- 
ways ; but by no means ſhould any croſs bars be there, 
which would cauſe the moiſture on the inſides of the 
glaſſes to fall in drops upon the borders of the trees, 
which will be very injurious to them, eſpecially when 
they are in bloſſom ; and as at each end of this frame, 
there will be an angular ſpace betwixt the glaſſes and 
the wall, this muſt be cloſely ſtopped up, that no air 
may get in. For the greater convenience, I would 
have alſo glaſs-frames, or rather windows, which may 
be contrived ſo as to let in freſh air to the plants and 
fruits, eſpecially when the wind beats ſo much on the 
front of the frame, that it would be improper to open 
any of the front glaſſes. And here I cannot omit to 
obſerve one particular with reſpect to vines upon hot- 
walls, that they ſhould be always planted by themſelves, 
and ſhould not be planted amongſt other fruits, ſuch 
as cherries, plums, peaches, &c. becauſe they require 
more air when they begin to ſhoot than other fruits 
do; and the ſoil proper for vines, ſeldom or ever agrees 
with theſe fruits. I ſhall afterwards treat of the forc- 
ing theſe fruits, whereby, in the North parts of Bri- 
tain, we may have ſome of the richeſt peaches in France 
every year in perfection at no great expence. But to 
return; if the fires for the vine hot- walls are lighted in 
the ſecond week in February, the vines will begin to 
ſhoot the latter end of March, which will be near two 
months before they begin to ſpring in the open ground, 
by which means the grapes will ripen perfectly well. 
The degree of heat muſt be regulated by one of Mr. 
Fowler's or Mr. Cole's botanical thermometors, where- 
in the ſpirit of wine ſhould never be raiſed higher than 
five degrees above the point Temperate, and if it is 
kept to Temperate, or five degrees below it, there will 
be enough of heat; for if you warm the air more, it 
will draw the ſhoots of the vines too much, and diſap- 
point you of a good crop: The fires ſhould not be con- 
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tinued when the ſun ſhines, but only in cold 
cloudy days: A moderate fire made every evening, 
and continued till ten or eleven o' clock at night, will 
heat the wall and warm the air ſufficiently. 

When the vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt be often 
looked over, to rub off all danglers, and to faſten the 
new ſhoots to the trelace. When the vines are in bloſ- 
ſom, watch all opportunities to give them air, for upon 
good management at this ſeaſon entirely depends your 
crop of grapes, and particularly obſerve to water the 
borders of the hot-walls, in the afternoons after the 
ſun is off the frames, with water that has ſtood within 
the frames twenty-four hours before you uſe it. It is 
then proper, gently to water the ground in the borders 
where the vines grow, which will, eſpecially at this 
time, be of great ſervice to them. Theſe ſhoots ſhould 
be carefully handled, and laid as near as poſſible, at equal 
diſtances, that they may enjoy all the benefits of ſun 
and air, without which they will not thrive. When 
the grapes are fully formed, the ſhoots ſhould be ſtopt 
at the ſecond or third joint above the fruit, that the 
fruit may be nouriſhed, and no uſeleſs ſhoots be encou- 
raged ; which, in forced vines, (as I ſaid before) are 
uſeleſs, until thoſe years wherein the vines reſt to reco- 
ver themſelves; at that time, if your vines ſhall ſhow 
fruit, take it all off, for in reſting ſeaſons you are to re- 
gard the wood only, 

As the weather becomes warm, there muſt be a good 
quantity of free air admitted to the vines every day, 
which is moſt neceſſary for the ſwelling of the fruit; but 
at the ſame time, the glaſſes ſhould be cloſe ſhut every 
night, otherways the cold dews will retard the growth 
of the fruit ; but in ſome hot ſultry nights they may be 
quite expoſed to the weather. 

Some of the bunches of thoſe grapes, after they are 
quite formed, will appear very thick and cloſe on the 
ſtalks, which, when they come to their proper ſ17e, would 
entirely prevent their ripening. It will therefore be 
very fit, when the fruit is young, to cut off ſome 
of the fmalleſt with narrow pointed ſciſſars; by which 
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means what you leave will ripen equally, and appear 
ſightly. By the ſecond week in July, the grapes will 
be full grown, at which time the glaſſes may be kept 
quite off, unleſs the ſeaſon proves cold and wet; 
then the glaſſes muſt be kept on every night, but 
in the day-time they may be kept off, becauſe the 
fine taſte of the fruit is owing to a portion of free 
air that is given them. In Auguſt, however, the 
glaſſes ſhould be kept on all the night, that the dews 
and the morning colds may not retard the ripening of 
the fruit. 'The grapes, when ripe, will often be 
preyed upon by their two great enemies, birds and 
waſps ; the remedies for the firſt are nets and bird- 
lime, put upon twigs faſtened to the rail; and when 
theſe thieves are catched by the nets or the bird-lime, 
let the bodies of the maleiattors remain hanging there, 
to terrify their comrades by their fate ; to deſtroy the 
waſps, hang glaſs-vials upon the trelace half full of 
honey water, into which, by the attracting ſmell of 
the honey, they will go in, and meet their fate by 
drowning. 

The grapes, thus forced, will ripen early in Septem- 
ber, eſpecially the Frontiniacs ; but not any of them all 
ſhould be gathered before they are quite ripe, as the 
chief deſign of {orcing is to have the grapes in perfecti- 
on, rather than to have them early. 

At the time of the ripening of the fruits, negle& no 
favourable opportunity to admit free air, becauſe, at 
this ſeaſon, nightly damps ariſe, whereby the fruits 
might catch a moulding; and for ſuch grapes as do 
not ripen till late in Oalober and November, it will be 
very proper to light ſome gentle fires in the' evenings, 
to haſten the late fruit, and prevent all damps whatever 
from injuring the others now in their perfection. 

Having thus deſcribed the hot-walls, and all their re- 
quiſites, for cultivating the beſt ſorts of grapes, and 
which may be made greater or ſmaller as it ſuits the pro- 
prietor ; I ſhall proceed to give ſome directions con- 
cerning the management of ſome of the beſt ſorts of 
peaches 
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peaches and nectarines; which, to obtain a per- 
fection of ripeneſs, may be forced every year, So 
ſoon as theſe trees have attained ſtrength enough to 
bear plentifully, the trench formerly mentioned, which 
is in the front of the flued wall, may be contrived 
for this purpoſe, in the ſame manner as for vines; as 
may the glaſſes, and every other material, except the 
trelace, which ſhould be cloſer (five inches betwixt 
wood and wood for peaches being ſufficient) The ſpace 
betwixt the trench and the low wall upon which the 
frame and its glaſſes reſt, ſhould be filled three feet 
deep, and no more, with a good middling foil, in which 
may be put ſome yellowiſh marle, which compoſt 
ſhould lye ten months, to rot the ſward and ſweeten ; 
and if the ſoil below is wet, throw in lime-rubbiſh one 
foot deep below the three feet of good earth to drain 
the moiſture; if it is dry, that lime-rcubbiſh may be 
forborn : And it will be proper that the low wall in 


front for peaches ſhould be five feet and a half from 


the wall, and the ſame way built, with openings, and 
every other thing as formerly directed. 

The peaches I would recommend for theſe walls, 
are ſuch as ripen, or endeavour to ripen late in our 
climate, whereby they may be brought in early, 


and have all their natural good qualities in perfection. 
They are, 


1 The Violet Peach. 
2 Portugal Peach. 
3 The Nivette. 
4 Pavie Royale. 
5 L'Admirable. | 
6 Pavie rouge de Pompone, or Monſtrous Pavie. 
7 Catherine Peach. 
8 Malacotton Peach. 
9 Bloody Peach, or Sanguinole. 
10 The Bellgarde. 
11 The Bourdine. 
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And the ſorts of Nectarines are: 


1 Red Roman. 
2 'Temple's. 

3 Golden. 

4 Peterborough. 


In order to manage theſe trees properly by thermo- 
meters, the thermometers ſhould be taken down from 
the ſituations where they are hung in the day, dur- 
ing the leaſt ſunſhine; for half an hour's finſhine 
would too much rarify the ſpirit of wine; and upon a 
wall, where peaches and nectarines are planted, the 
warmth in the air ſhould be kept up to five degrees 
below the point Temperate in Mr. Fowler*s botanical 
thermometer. Theſe trees ſhould be very early pruned, 
in Autumn, and all ſmall wood taken out, and the large 


branches pruned ſhort ; nor ſhould any fires be applied 


to them until the end of February ; and when the fruit 
is ſet and viſibly ſwelling, which may be about the 2oth 
of May, the glaſſes, or canvas (if you uſe that on the 
frames inſtead of glaſs) ſhould be removed, and their 
fruits and ſhoots expoſed to the open air, for theſe fruits 
and ſhoots to ripen, and the ſucceeding year's buds to 
form. Thus your trees may be forced annually, with- 
out doing them injury, if they are carefully and judi- 
ciouſly managed. 'The borders whereon the peaches 
and neQarines in theſe frames grow, as well as thoſe 
which are planted upon walls where there are no forcing 
frames, ſhould be dunged every ſecond, or at leaſt eve- 
ry third year, with well rotted cows-dung, if the earth 
is ſandy, or with well rotted horſe-dung, if the ſoil is 
clay. Although many perſons object to this dunging 
of the borders whereon peaches grow, yet I ſaw it prac- 
tiſed at Montreuil in the North, and at Aix in Provence 
in the South of France, by gardeners who made it their 
buſineſs, and had the beſt peaches in all that country; 
the dung they uſed was very well rotted before they 
laid it upon the borders, which was in the beginning of 
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November, only ſpading it gently into the ground, that 
the Winter rains might waſh down its ſalts to the 
roots of the trees: To ſay, that the fruit will be ill taſted 
by dunging in this manner, is, I am ſure by experience, a 
mere fable. As to the forcing ot early fruit in this country, 


as it will give no price ſuitable to the expence and trou- 


ble, I would never adviſe it; and as for theſe walls, in- 
ſtead of glaſs upon the frames, I would rather prefer 
oiled paper, or oiled and painted canvas, either of which 
will do. From the walls, if the weather is warm, all 
covers may be taken away about the middle or end of 
June, when the fruit thus treated, ſhould be as big as 
thoſe upon ordinary walls of the ſame kinds the middle 
of Fuly ; for to accelerate theſe fruits ſo as to ripen in 
Auguſt, or early in September, is what is only wanted 
by ſuch management, which otherways cannot be at- 
tained. 

Thus J have given my practice and opinion of the 
building hot-walls for vines and ſome other fruits, which 


may be thus, and no otherways, brought to perfection 


in our Northern climate, when they arrive at a proper 
age and ſtrength to bear ſuch treatment. 

And here I ſhall ſurely meet with cavil from my 
readers, and from praQtitioners alſo: Thus will they ſay, 
Whatcanthis author mean ? He ſoars too high in his di- 
rections, and his practice too: This garden and his hot- 
walls, and other fineſſes upon our practice, will never 
do for kitchen-gardeners, gentlemen, or even our nobi- 
lity ; they are only fit for thoſe of refined taſte, and 
princely fortunes; and conſequently are far leſs for the 
purpoſe of apprentices, Oc. 

Suffer me to anſwer theſe objections, which I ſhall 
do in very few words. This treatiſe will, no doubt, 
come into the hands of perſons of all ranks, the rich 
and the poor; thoſe of opulent, as well as of middling 
fortunes, the maſter, as well as his apprentices, jour- 
neymen, and day-labourers. Perſons may chooſe to 
have hot-walls, hot-beds, pine apple ſtoves, flowers 
of the fineſt, as well as thoſe of the moſt com- 


mon ſorts, Every perſon who reads this bock, cannot 
for 
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for many reaſons, have every thing here preſcribed or 
treated of; and therefore, as he who chuſes to have the 
niceſt fruits and flowers here deſcribed, will find a 
method laid down, whereby his taſte may be ſatisfied z 
ſo he who does not, nor cannot poſſibly have them, is 
alſo hereby directed to have a good pleaſant garden, 
without thoſe high embelliſhments and improvements 
upon nature and our Northern climate. Here a good 
kitchen-gardener may find his account, as may the ap- 
prentices and journeymen, who by excelling, may be 
preferred to the ſervice of perſons of the beſt eſtates, 
and moſt refined taſte. I write in general, and as far 
as I could, I have adapted this book to perſons of high, 
middling, and low fortunes, as well for the kitchen- 
gardeners, who earn their bread by their daily labours, 
and by bringing to market their fruits and herbs in their 
reſpective ſeaſons for ſale, as for perſons of higher 
rank and fortune. A kitchen-garden containing ſix or 
eight acres, may appear too large for any family. But 


ſure I am, that there are families in Scotland which do. 


require ſuch gardens, more eſpecially as the taſte of 
cating eſpalier fruit prevails more than having large 
uſeleſs orchards of fruit-trees, where nothing but thoſe 
trees can grow; whereas, by the modern method of 
planting efpaliers of fruit-trees, to ſurround the quar- 
ters of the kitchen-garden, they not only adorn and 
beautify it, but a garden, thus eſpalier-planted, ſerves 
at the ſame tirae both for an orchard and a kitchen- 
garden: Whereas, formerly, twice the quantity of 
ground was taken up by having an orchard excluſive 
of the kitchen-garden. Beſides, my plan and de- 
ſigns may at pleaſure be leſſened, and adapted to the 
taſte of perſons who chooſe to have but one or two 
acres of kitchen-garden ground ; and there are few 
gentlemen at any diſtance from towns who have leſs 
garden ground than one or two acres. Altho* I de- 
ſcribe hot- walls, and give the method of building them, 
and the culture of the trees wherewith I would chooſe 
to have them planted ; I neither ſay, nor think, that 
every kitchen-garden mult have hot-walls, or other E. 
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neſſes of this taſte. On the contrary, I think that there 
are, and may be many very good kitchen-gardens which 
have no hot-walls, no pine-apple ſtoves, and even no 
hot-beds at all. As I ſaid before, I write upon a gene- 
ral plan of inſtructing my countrymen in gardening. 
I write not for the particular inſtruction or taſte of any 
perſon whatever. And as I treat of walls, which are 
the out lines of a kitchen-garden, I could not omit to 
embelliſh them with what is nice and pretty, as well 
as with what is uſeful, elegant and profitable. 

But to return to our preſent ſubject of walls. There 
are ſome perſons who build their hot-walls with one 
whole continued chaſm from top to bottom, ſo as they 
have appeared to be double walls, with places at pro- 
per diſtances to make the fires; but this is a very 
wrong method. For it there are vents at the top to 
ſuffer the ſmoke to go out, the heat w:ll eſcape out al- 
ſo ; and if the ſmoke is not led three or four times a- 
bout in flues to warm the bricks, and the air within 
the glaſſes, the heat will ſoon paſs off at the top with- 
out being of ſervice to the trees upon the walls, and 
conſequently the fewel, and all pains and expences, will 
be in vain, and expended to no purpoſe. 

At each ſide of the hot-walls, there will, in the 
length, be ſpace enough for other fruits (beſides thoſe 
fruit-trees which are forced) to be planted, ſuch as 
peaches, plums, cherries, nectarines: But I ſhould al- 
ways think it proper to. have fruit-trees of one kind 
planted near to one another, ſuch as peaches, neCtarines, 
plums, figs, and eſpecially cherries, by themſelves ; 
tor no other fruit will grow or proſper under the drop 
of cherry-trees, which makes me diſapprove of the me- 
thod commonly uſed of planting ſtandard cherry-trees, 
to fill the upper part of a wall, where the dwarf, or 
low trees of any other kinds of fruit are planted ; be- 
cauſc, by their drops, they are enemies to every other 
ſort of fruit. If this method will be followed, let 
ſtandard cherries fill the upper parts of a wall planted 
with dwarf cherries, but no others upon a wall plant- 
ed with dwarf peaches, neQarines, or plums. Plant 
the 
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the interſtices, to fill the upper parts of ſuch walls with 
ſtandard plums, or peaches, Which may be had from 
the nurſery-men, or with ſtandard almonds, which will 
fruit very well in moſt ſoils, and eſpecially in South or 
South-eaſt expoſures ; or with ſtandard apricocks, 
which laſt mentioned fruit will do extremely well in a 
South-eaſt, as well as in a South-weſt aſpect. Of 
cherries I would plant the May-duke, Holman's-duke, 
and two or three morellos, and Hertfordſhire cherries, 
to improve the taſte and bigneſs of their fruit, which, 
in this good aſpect, it will do in an extraordinary man- 
ner. I ſhall here, before I proceed to another article, 
give directions for the culture, and management of 
cherries. 

Cherries are a ſort of noli me langere with a knife. 
No fruit-trees agree worſe with pruning than they do; 
and therefore great care muſt be taken in that opera- 
tion, which, if it is abſolutely needful, muſt be per- 
formed carefully and ſparingly. The ſoil theſe trees 
delight and proſper beſt in, is a freſh free loam ; the 
will not do upon a dry gravelly ſoil ; there they will 
blight, blaſt, gum, and at laſt die. Theſe trees, if on 
walls, ſhould be planted eighteen or twenty-four 
feet aſunder, and a ſtandard betwixt each dwarf; this 
diſtance is ſufficient. When the dwarfs have grown 
up ſo as to fill the wall, the ſtandards muſt be taken a- 
way. I would chuſe to have them from the nurſeries 
the middle of Ofober ; and having cut off all their 
bruiſed roots and fibres, and made the trees handſome 
and ſightly, turning the place where they are budded 
to the walls ; plant the ſtandards with their ſtems one 
foot from the wall, and their heads inclining thereto, 
faſtening them with liſts of cloth to it : The dwarfs 
may be planted at the ſame time, but they muſt not 
lye at ſuch a diſtance from the wall; five inches diſ- 
tance being fully ſufficient. During the winter, lay 
ſome mulch, turf, or ſtraw, above the roots of the new- 
plantcd trees, to protect them from froſt. In the Spring 
bay turf with the graſſy ſide downwards, if it is dry, on 
their roots; but when it rains, uncover the roots to 
receive 
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receive the vernal ſnowers. They will require no o- 
ther care, except keeping the borders quite clear of 
weeds, which borders ſhould be ten feet broad from 
the wall. In Summer, all fore-right ſhoots ſhould be 
pinched off with your finger and thumb, which are 
produced by the beginning or the middle of May, to 
the ſixth of June : Nor ſhould this work be performed 
with a knife, either to cherries, or any other ſort of 
wall- fruit; becauſe, when it is done with the knife, it 
very ſoon cankers the branch or bud left behind, down 
to the main ſhoot ; and ſuch a fore-right ſhoot ſo can- 
kered, will not attempt to ſpring again that year, at 
leaſt not ſo ſoon as if the amputation was performed as 
above, the wounds of which would ſoon heal, and pre- 
pare for ſetting out again one or more new ſhoots. Be- 
ſides, if fore-right ſhoots were allowed to remain on 
the trees at this ſeaſon, or until the Autumnal, Win- 
ter, or Vernal dreſſing of fruit-trees, they deprive the 
fruit and bearing branches of their proper nouriſhment 
to give good ſucceeding crops. This particularly holds 
with reſpect to cherry-trees, for ſuch Autumnal ampu- 
tation makes them gum, and become good for nothing 
in a few years; eſpecially the Morello cherries, which 
the more they are cut, the ſooner they will die ; for, 
in order to have their fruit well taſted and large, it is 
better to allow them to grow unſeemly and quite rude 
upon a South wall, without ever allowing a knife to be 
applied to them ; and thoſe trees thus guided, I have 
often found, have had better, larger, and more plen- 
tiful crops on them, than the niceſt dreſt trees of 
the ſame kind I ever ſaw. I do not, however, mean 
to ſupercede dreſſing altogether in the Morello ; they 
too may be ſo dreſt, as to appear handſome, and at the 
ſame time to bear good crops, (if managed) as ſhall be 
direQed hereafter, 

The beſt and ſureſt management, therefore, with 
cherries, is to lay their branches at tull length horizon- 
tally to the wall, and never to-pinch the extremitics of 
their ſhoots, unleſs it be to make them to ſend out 
ſome lateral branches to ſupply a vacancy in the wall. 
This 
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This work ſhould be performed only about the middle 
of May, that the wound may heal ſoon, and that, in 
this early ſcaſon, the lateral branches, which are pro- 
duced, may be full ripened and ſtrong before the win- 
ter approaches: But in pinching the ends of the 
ſhoots I would be very ſparing, for they produce a 
great deal of their fruit at the extremities of their 
branches, as alſo upon their ſpurs, which are produ- 
ced upon two or three years old wood, and which you 
ſhould never rub off, it you would have a good crop of 
cherries; and if the trees are in health, theſe ſpurs will 
remain fruitful many years ; but ſo ſoon as they begin 
to knot and gum, and turn thick, and of a black co- 
lour, cut off the knots and ſpurs in Oclober cloſe to the 
branch, with a chiſſel, or any handy inſtrument, and 
ſmooth it ; the ſucceeding ſpring, if the old tree is 
healthy, will ſend out new branches. I ſhall treat of 
the heart-cherries, when I write of the Weſt, or 
South-weſt aſpected walls, and of the eſpaliers, on 
which I find they bear well, and rather better than up- 
on walls, eſpecially if the hearts are grafted upon the 
bird-cherry, which makes them dwarfiſh and very fruit- 
ful, as I have experienced ; but theſe ſtocks will not 
do for ſtandard-cherries. | 

Next to the cherries, I would chuſe to plant peach- 
es and nectarines, obſerving, that what trees you plant 
upon one ſide of the large gate or hot-wall, the ſame 
ſort of trees be planted on the other ſide of the ſaid 
gate, or hot-wall, for regularity, 'The peaches I 
would plant, are theſe following: 


The Red Nutmeg. 

The Great French Mignion. 
The Nobleſs. 

The Montauban. 

Old Newington. 

Early Newington. 

Double flowered for its beautiful Bloſſoms. 
The Chancellor. 
The Early Purple. 
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10. Red Magdalene. 


Nectarines. 


1. Elruge. 

2. Newington. 

3. Fearchilds early. 
4. Red Roman. 


If you pleaſe, you may plant ſome ſtandard-almonds 
or apricots betwixt theſe dwarfs ; but it will be neceſſa- 
ry that the dwarfs betwixt which the ſtandard-apricots 
are planted, ſhould be at greater diſtances than thoſe 
dwarfs betwixt which the ſtandard-almonds are plant- 
ed, becauſe the apricots ſpread further; and theſe 
ſhould be all of the Bruſſ-/s kind, theſe ſorts agreeing 
beſt with this management. The diſtance betwixt the 
dwarf peaches where the apricots are planted, and in a 
good holding ſoil, ſhouid never be leſs than twenty- 
eight or thirty fect, that the ſtandard-apricots may 
have full ſcope and ſpace to ſpread, without injuring 
the dwarf peaches below them on each ſide. This me- 
thod will pleale ſome perſons who are curious to have 
all their walls employed, and full crops; but where 
walls are but nine or ten feet high, ſtandard-trees will 
not do; and on theſe walls one may plant peach and 
nectarine dwarfs, good bearers, at eighteen or twenty- 
two feet diſtance, which is a ſufficient ſpace for them, 
and the wall may be built of ſtone and lime, and ma 
be lined within with bricks from within half a foot 
above the ſurface of the ground to the top of the wall. 

The borders upon which thoſe fruit- trees are planted, 
if upon a wet foil, ſhould have gravel or lime-rubbiſh 
laid one foot and a halt thick at the bottom below the 
ſurface of the ground, and ſhould be hard beat down; 
and above that ſhould be laid three feet of good loamy 
freſh paſture-grourd, with its turf, which has been 
taken ten inches deep only below the ſurface, and 
which has lain twelve months, or more, to ſweeten 
and rot the ſward before it is uſed ; This border ſhould 
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be raiſed one foot and a half above the ſurface of the 
ground. If your ſoil is rocky or gravelly, lay this com- 
poſt above the gravel, but do not dig into, nor looſen 
the rock or gravel, for that might let the roots of 
the trees go down, and would hurt the fruit, though 
ſuch a ſoil is good to plant figs or vines upon. But was 
I to have my choice, I would prefer a good loamy bot- 
tom to any ſoil for moſt ſorts of fruits, and would lay 
the compoſts I have preſcribed above it. The breadth 
of theſe borders may be eight or ten feet, the broader 
the better, but ſhould never be deeper than three 
fect, that being ſufficient for the roots of moſt trees, 
to receive the benefit of the ſun's rays and of rain; for 
when they are deeper, they draw from the earth many 
undigeſted juices, which ſtop the fruit from ripening 
kindly. 

The beſt planting ſeaſon in middling dry grounds is 
Odlober, and then you have the choiceſt of the nurſeries 
before they are drawn and picked; but if your ſoil is 
wet, the beſt ſeaſon is February, and the beginning of 
March; for as at that time of the ſpring, the ground 1s 
drying by the influence of the ſun, the tender young 
fibres of the trees will not ſuffer fo much, as if they had 
been planted in Ofober or November, when the ſun's 
influence on the earth is declining, and winter approach- 
ing. 
Ir you are to plant your trees in Ober, lay in the 
compoſt for the trees, and make up the border in Au- 
gut; but if you are not to plant until February, lay the 
compoſt on the borders in October, in ridges, and let it 
lie all winter to get the froſts and fnows, which will 
ſoften and mould it well; and in February, twenty days 
before panting, make up the borders for receiving the 
trees, When you plant, trim the roots, and head the 
plants to four or five eyes above the bud, and chooſe a 
dry day for that purpoſe; then with your ſpade mark 
out the holes at the deſigned diſtances, wide enough to 
receive the roots of the tree; in which plant the tree, 
obſerving to turn the bud outwards, whereby the 


wounded part of the tree, which was cut in the nurſery 
when 
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when the bud was perceived to take, will be hid, as 
alſo the cutting off its head at planting. Let the ſtem 
of the tree be planted at ſix inches from the wall, with 
the head inclining thereto. The hole you make, never 
ought to be above eight inches deep in the ground; 
then fill in the earth with your hands, obſerving to break 
the clods, and to take out the large ſtones and 
graſs, ard ſhaking the tree the better to ſettle the earth, 
preſs the ſame gently down with your foot, but not ſo 
hard as to compreſs the earth too much, where- 
by the young fibres might be cramped in their growth, 
than which nothing can be of worſe conſequence ; then 
lay ſome ſods with the graſs downwards upon the 
roots of the trees, to ſave them from drying; 
but when they are watered in ſummer, remove the 
turf, and water them gently about the roots, and over 
the young trees and branches, with a watering pot and 
roſe ; then put the turf on the roots again, until 
the middle of Augy/t, when it may be removed altoge- 
ther. If you plant in Oclaber, do it in the ſame manner 
as here directed, laying mulch or ſtraw at that ſeaſon, 
above their roots, to prevent the winter froſts from in- 
juring them; but ſuffer the heads to remain upon them 
until March, and faſten them to the wall, to prevent 
their being ſhaken out by the winds. In March head 
your trees, but be careful when you perform this work 
not to pull them out of the ground, or to diſturb their 
roots; to prevent which, place your foot cloſe to the 
ſtem of the tree, and take faſt hold of the ſtock 
below the bud with one hand to hold it ſteady, and 
with the other hand top the head of the tree four eyes 
above the bud with a ſharp knife, edging the ſlope to- 
wards the wall. This work ought to be performed in 
dry mild weather, for if wet or froſt gets upon the 
wound, it will greatly injure the tree. After cutting, 
put ſome clay or grafting-wax above all the wounds, 
to prevent their blooding. By neglecting this operati- 
on, many :ine tregs have been loſt. This ought regu- 
larly to be done to all your young wall-trees, imme- 
diately after vou cut off their heads, and let the clay or 
WAX 
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wax continue upon the wounded parts of the trees as 
long as it will ſtick. 

Having proceeded thus far, you muſt next take the 
mulch, if it is rotten, dig it into the borders, and ſtir 
the ground about the roots of the trees, but be careful 
not to injure them; afterwards turf them up as former- 
ly mentioned, obſerving once every week to remove 
the turf, and water them as above directed. By the 
end of May or beginning of June, the peach and necta- 
rine trees will have produced ſhoots of ſix or eight 
inches in length, if they have taken kindly, all 
which branches ſhould be laid horizontally to the 
wall; but if there are but two long ſhoots produced, 
they 1 may be pinched at this ſeaſon, to produce lateral 
branches before the winter, whereby the vacancies may 
be filled up, the young trees appear more ſightly, and 


their young ſhoots prepared to continue upon the 


trees: But, at the ſame time, all fore-right uſcleſs 


buds and branches ſhould now be rubbed off, this being 
the moſt proper ſeaſon for that operation. Obſerve 
not to ſuffer any of the young branches to run up per- 
pendicular, whereby the under part of the tree may be 
left naked. This will make the trees very unfruitful ; 
whereas, if the branthes are laid horizontally, although 
the middle part of the tree be naked for ſome time, this 
may be ſupplied hereafter with proper fruit-bearing 
branches. This muſt be your firſt and principal care: 
For if this is now negleRed, it is not an eaſy matter to 
bring trees, which, by this management, have at firſt 
been in a bad ſtate, to be afterwards brought to a good 
form ard ſEape for bearing ſruit plentifully. 

In Odlober, when you obſerve the young trees have 
done growing, if their ſhoots are ſtrong, prone them 
down to eight, but if they have weak ſhoots ſhorten 
them to five inches; and negle& not at this time in 
particular to train them horizontally to the wall; for 
peach and nectarine- trees cannot bear to be fo often 
cut as others, their wood being ſoft and pithy, which 
will make them gum and go off entirely in a few years. 
In ſevere froſts the following winter, it would not be 

improper 
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improper to cover their roots with ſod, ſtraw, or mul- 
chy ſubſtance, which will be of ſervice to their roots, 
eſpecially to thoſe trees which were planted in February, 
or in March preceding. 

In May following, when the trees are ſhooting, ne- 
glect not to lock over them carefully, to rub off all 
fore- right buds or ſhoots, or ſuch as are ill-placed, and 
which will not bend well unto the wall; for I would 
rather take off ſuchi} cots altogether, then ſtrain, force, 
or unnaturally bend them, whereby they may break, 
gum, and twiſt, ſo as to deſtroy the trees. 

At this ſeaſon is the true ſtructure of the tree to be 
formed, and no later; and you can be then a judge how to 
regulate its growth to your mind and inclination, both 
for appearance, and for bearing good crops. Where 
vacancies are like to be in the wall, pinch off a joint or 
two at the top of the ſtrong branches, that thereby 
good lateral branches, to fill vacancies, may be made 
by ſhoots, well formed and ripened before Oclober, 
which is the laſt ſeaſon of pruning. By this means, all 
the parts of the tree will be furniſhed with good fruit 
and bearing wood in proper order, which 1s the greateſt 
beauty of wall fruit-trees ; but never ſtop a ſhoot, but 
where there is a neceſſity to fill up a vacancy in the 
walls; for otherways you would, by pinching the 
ſhoots, fill the walls with too much wood, which would 
be a confuſion of branches not to be remedied, and the 
tree itſelf would, by ſuch a multiplicity of branches, 
be made too weak to bear any fruit. 

It is remarkable in peach and neQarine-trees, that 
the beſt method of pruning them is quite different from 
that of pruning any other ſorts of fruit-trees, for they 
bear only upon the ſhoots of one and two years old, and 
no other. May therefore is the proper ſeaſon for ma- 
naging thoſe trees, ſo as they may annually be furniſh- 
ed with proper bearing wood; when luxuriancy may 
be checked, and new ſhoots produced where they are 
wanting, which, by Of«ber, will be fully ripened, and 
be ſtrong enough for the fruit-bearing purpoſe next 
ſeaſon. There is little more required in pruning peach- 

es 
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es and nectarines, than theſe articles; fir/?, That eve- 
ry part of the tree be equally furniſned with bearing 
wood; and, in the ſecond place, that the branches be 
not laid too cloſe to one another; and that the pinch- 
ing theſe trees in May be never neglected. 

In pruning peach and nectarine-trees, (which is very 
different from that of other fruit- trees) you ſhould al- 
ways cut them behind a wood bud, which is eaſily 
known from a bloſſom bud, being ſhorter, rounder, 
and more turgid than a wood bud; there being always 
a neceſſity to have a wood bud leading to attract the 
nouriſhment to the fruit, which cannot be done by a 
leaf bud: The length of theſe branches, upon ſtrong 
trees, ſhould be ten inches, and upon weak trees ſix: 
but in this you muſt be directed by the leading wood 
bud, upon which the future welfare of the tree de- 
pends: And as in theſe trees, the fruit 1s not produced 
upon ſpurs or curſons, as on apples, pears, plums, and 
cherries ; it is therefore abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
production of goed fruit, to have a leading wood bud 
before your bloſſom buds, that the fruit may be well 
nouriſhed by this bud's attracting the nouriſhment from 
the root. 

In nailing the ſhoots to the walls, they ought to be 
placed at as equal diſtance as poſſible. Large peaches 
and nectarines ought to be ſix inches aſunder; for the 
ſmaller ſorts, four inches will do ; and be fure to lay 
them all in an horizontal, and never in an upright poſi- 
tion. The ſhoots being thus regularly and in ſeaſon 
trained to the wall, the fruit will be equally expoſed to 
the ſun and air, and will be kept in an uniform ſtate of 
growing. The deferring taking off or pinching the ill- 
placed luxuriant fore- right buds and branches till July 
or Avguſ's inſtead of doingit in May or the beginning of 

une, has this tendency, that as by that time the fruit 
is conſiderably advanced, and much ſhaded, ſo being 
afterwards too much expoſed by theſe uſeleſs branches 
being neceſſarily taken off (and till then unneceſſarily 
kept upon the trees) the fruit thereby will become tough 
ſkinned, ill taſted, and late of ripening. 
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By rubbing off the unneceſſary and ill- placed ſhoots, as 
they are produced in May, the Micbaelmas cutting will 
in a great meaſure be prevented, and the nouriſhment 
wilt go to the fruit and the uſeful branches, inſtead ot 
being expended in maintaining uteieſs wood, uhich 
muſt be cut out in O-ber at any rat 

You muſt therefore never ſhorten the ſhoots after 
May, or at furtheſt the 25th of June, upon any ac- 
count, becauſe the ſhoots produced after that feafun 
are weakly and good for nothing; and though they 
may ſtand the ſucceeding winter, yet they will never 
nouriſh fruit kindly. A | ſuch weak branches ſhould at 
Michaelmas (which is the beſt time for winter-pruning) 
be cut out. By ſtrictly obſerving theſe rules, I have 
had far better crops of peaches and nectarines, than my 
neighbours, who had much warmer ſituations, but 
unſkilfully managed their trees. I forgot to mention, 
that it will be neceſſary to dung the borders once every 
two years with old well rotted dung in November, ſpad- 
ing it down into the earth, but not above one foot deep. 
The double flowering peach I planted upon v alls, for 
the ſake of its beautiful bloſſoms, rather than for :ts 
fruit, which is often late and il}-taſted. 

The ſame management I found to agree perfectly 
well with late peaches, to which however I applicd 
ſome artificial heat to bring them to perfection. The 

only difference was, that theſe late peaches, when they 
came to be in a conditioy to be forced every year, were 
obliged to be pruned ſhorter in their branches than the 
others planted upon the common walls, becauſe the 
branches of the forced peaches are more drawn. 

When vour fruit is ſet, and of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
nut, thin them to the ſpace of five or fix inches, fruit 
trom fruit, for it is far better to have a well nouriſhed 
good crop, than a ſtarved ſmall though plentitul crop 
by this means your trees will be continued in a good 
ſtate for bearing crops many years; whereas, if they 
are overcharged with fruit, the crop is bad and ill-ri- 
pened, worle taſted, and the trees will not recover a 
good ſtate of bearing for ſome years afterwards. 
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If theſe directions for pruning your trees be duly ob- 
ſerved, there will be very few complaints of having 
bad crops by blighting, or by the branches dying, or 
the bloſſoms falling off before the fruit forms, or even 
the fruit falling off the tree before it is ripe, all which 
is owing to the neglect of looking over the trees at the 
proper ſeaſons, by which means they are overcharged 
with branches ill-ripened, or with too much fruit. And 
here I muſt inform my readers, that it is as neceſſary to 
have the branches of trees well ripened for bearing good 
fruit, as it 1s to have well ripened fruit for the palate. 
| call a branch or ſhoot of a tree well ripened, when it 
is produced in a ſeaſon, whereby it has the whole ſum- 
mer and autumn to give it that degree of ſtrength ſufh- 
cient to make it reſiſt with vigour the inclemency of 
winter, and to make its wood ſtrong, and its pipes for 
receiving nouriſhment of a good contexture, to ſupply 
the young fruit at the proper ſeaſon. This, and no 
other, 1s a well ripened branch or ſhoot of a fruit-tree, 
which cannot beobtained at any other time than in May 
or June. 

Blights may happen to trees ill-treated, but they ne- 
ver will to trees managed as is here directed. A gra- 
velly ſoil will blight fruit-trees; but make your bord- 
ers as directed, and it will never happen. They will 
be blighted alſo by being too deep planted, but if you 
raiſe them, or plant new ones in the manner here pre- 
ſcribed, this misfortune will ceaſe. Unkindly froſty 
ſeaſons may happen to ſpoil ſome trees; but where they 
are well managed, and become ſtrong, they will very 
ſeldom ſuffer by the inclemency of weather. I would 
recommend peaches budded on apricot ſtocks, rather 
than on plum ſtocks, the apricot's wood being hardy, 
ſtrong, and compact in texture, whereas the plum 
wood 1s too foft and pithy for this purpoſe. Upon the 
ſides of the wall next the peaches, I would direct to 
plant the following plums, viz. 


1. White Primordian. 
2. Morccco. 


3. Little 
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3. Little black Damaſk. 
4. Great Violet Damaſk of Tours. 
5. Fotheringhame. 
6 
7 
8 


ud 
1 


. Perdrigon white. 
. Violet Perdrigon. 
. Imperial. 
9. Red Diaper. 
10. Green Gage, largeſt Sort, 
11. Mirabelle. 
12. St. Catherine. 
13. The Empreſs Plum. 
14. Wentworth Plum. 
15. Amboyna Plum. 


All theſe will alſo ripen well upon South-weſt expo- 
ſures; and the white primordian, and the ſmall early 
black damaſk, will ripen very well upon eſpaliers, as 
will moſt of the ſmall plums ; but to the big plums 1 
would always chuſe to give walls; they ripen bettcr 
there, and are in leſs hazard of being thrown off the 
trees by ſevere blaſts of wind: and although they Will 
bear on eſpaliers, yet in this country they never do fo 
well as when on walls. I cannot omit to mention, that 
I have always found that thoſe that are budded do better 
than the grafted, and not liable to gum near fo much 
as the others generally do. 

After theſe trees have been one, or at moſt two years 
budded, it is then the moſt proper time to take them from 
the nurſery, and plant them againſt walls. They delight 
in the ſame ſoil with the peaches, and as the manner of 
planting and preparing the ground for them is entirely 
the ſame, I ſhall not here repeat what has been fo ful- 
ly treated of in the article of peaches. The diſtance 
betwixt tree and tree upon ten feet high walls, ſhould 
never be leſs than eighteen feet, and if you would chuſe 
to plant ſtandard plums betwixt the dwarfs, then twen- 
ty-four feet dwarf from dwarf will be a good diſtance, 
and no leſs will do. But I would chuſe to have dwarfs 
alone, rather than ſtandards and dwarfs upon one and 
the ſame wall, 
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'Thcre are no greater miſtakes committed upon any 
tree whatever, than in the management and prun- 
ing of plums. Our gardeners in general think they 
cannot give them too much diſcipline with a knife, the 
wood being ſtrong and hardy, and the fruit eaſily ob- 
tained, But they are miſtaken; few fruit-trees, ex- 
cept cherries, can endure the knife worſe : For by ex- 
perience I have found, that frequent and unſkilful prun- 
ing do2s not only affect their branches, but their fruits 
alſo, by gumming of both, which ends in ſterility, and 
at laſt in certain death. 

lums bear their ſruit upon ſpurs or curſons, and al- 
ſo upon the laſt year's wood; whereby there is no ne- 
ceſſity of pruning them, as You do peaches and necta- 
rincs, by thortening their branches annually, to obtain 
a new ſtock of bearing wood ; for their ſpurs will, if 
rightly managed, continne fruitſul ſeveral years; nor 
ſhoula you ſhorten their branches, but where there is a 
neceſſity to have a vacancy in the walls filled up; and 
this ſhould be done in the end of May, and no later, for 
the ſame reaſons as are given for the management of 
peaches. You mult alſo at that ſeaſon rub off all fore. 
right andill-placed ſhoots and buds, which, if done to 
purpoſe, will ſupercede the neceſſity of too much win- 
ter- Pruining, which is prejudicial to moſt ſorts of ſtone- 
ſruit. This tree always produces a great deal of bloſ- 
ſoms at the extremities of their ſhoots. If theſe be prun- 
ed off, you can have no fruit there; and the unneceſſa- 
rily ſtopping theſe ſhouts, gives a multiplicity of 
branches, which depri ves the few fruit that are upon the 
trees of their proper nouriſhment. Hence it is, that, 
in many gardens, I have ſeen a quantity of ſtrong woody 
large gummy plum-trees, all made barren by this knife 
exerciſe, I would never therefore adviſe to pinch the 
extremity of the ſhoots later than May ; and even not 
then, but when there is a neceſſity for it, and you want 
branches to fill up vacancies; and be ſure to lay in all 
the branches horizontally, and not too thick, the larg- 
eft leaved and fruited plums thinner than the ſmaller 
jorts. Nor ſhould you ſuffer your trees to be overcharg- 
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ed with fruit, but thin them in May with diſcretion, 
other ways they will gum and become ill-taſted, eſpeci- 
ally the imperial bonum magnum, and the Wentworth 
kinds. 

Theſe inſtructions obſerved, both with plums on 
walls and eſpaliers, you cannot fail of good crops. I 
would recommend for eſpaliers theſe following plums, 


1 Orleans. 

2 Mirabelle, 

3 Brigniole. 

4 Haresflaw. 

5 St. Catherines. 
6 Mirabolan. 

7 Queen Claudia, 
8 Cheſton. 

9 Late Horſe Plum. 
10 Oxheart Plums. 


As I ſaid formerly, I would always recommend in 
the planting of all theſe different kinds of fruits, that 
they ſhould be planted by themſelves in the length of 
walls or eſpaliers, and never intermixed one with an- 
other, for that makes confuſion in the management of 
the trees ; whereas, when a gardener's mind 1s taken 
up in the pruning and managing of one and the ſame 
{ort of trees, he muſt go through thoſe before he 
prunes trees which perhaps require a very different me- 
thod of knife-management, and in this way he will not 
intermix the management of one ſort of fruit-trees 
with another. Thus far is neceſſary for perſons who 
undertake the good management of fruit-trees upon 
walls, or even upon eſpaliers ; and which will be found 
very neceſſary for the reaſons here given, which I am 
ſure will be allowed, by every good judge in theſe mat- 
ters, to be the beſt methods to obtain plentiful crops 
of good fruit. 

I come now to treat of apricots or apricocks. The 
kinds which I think ſhould be planted againſt South- 
walls in this country, are theſe : 
| Upcn 
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Upon South-walls. 
One or two maſculines, to have them early. 


Tranſparent. 
Turky. 
Roman. 


Upon South-weſt or Weſt-walls. 


Maſculine. 
Algiers. 
Breda. 
Orange. 


Bruſſells. 


The borders upon theſe walls may be ten feet broad, 
and three feet of good freſh earth compoſt laid on the 
ſoil as directed for peaches, which, for all fruits, is e- 
nough of depth, and which ſhould be taken from a ha- 
zelly loam- paſture, ten inches deep, with the ſward to 
lye and rot for twelve months at leaſt before it is put 
to uſe. The nurſery man will fyrniſh you with thoſe 
trees budded (and which ſhould only be two years old 
from the time of budding) on good free growing plum 
ſtocks ; but the Bruſſe/les I would incline to have bud- 
ded upon the St. Julian plum, for it will not take ſo 
well on any other plum ſtock, becauſe of the com- 
pactneſs of its wood, which agrees with the ſtock here 
mentioned, or they may alſo be budded upon apricock 
ſtocks, obtained by ſowing apricock ſtones. 

The making up of the borders, and the method of 
planting them, is the ſame as directed for peaches ; but 
the diſtances from each, ſhould, in ten or twelve feet 
high walls, be at lcaſt twenty, or twenty five feet, for 
reaſons I ſhall hereafter give, although I know it to 
be oppoſite to the common practice. The method of 
pruning them, is much different from that uſed for 
peach trees. If you plant in Odlober, you muſt cover 
their roots with rotted dung or mulch in Winter, and 
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they muſt not be headed until March, that the froſts may 
be over, when you muſt cut them to four or five eyes 
above the bud, having planted the ſtems of the trees 
fix inches from the wall, with the head inclining there- 
to. If the Spring after they are planted proves dry, it 
will be neceſſary to water them all over with a water- 
ing pot and a roſe upon it, which will be of great ſer- 
vice; and removing the mulch or dung, cover their 
roots with ſome ſods, laying the graſs downwards to 
prevent the roots drying in the Summer ſeaſon. 

As their branches are produced, they ſhould be nail- 
ed to the wall horizontally ; and all fore-right and ill- 
placed branches ſhould be taken away entirely, but 
ſtop no ſhoots which are to remain on the tree in the 
Summer ſeaſon ; for this, beſides making a needleſs 
multiplicity of branches, does much harm to the trees, 
by making them puſh lateral branches at a time when 
theſe ſhoots cannot be perfected or ripened before Win- 
ter, ſo as to withſtand its ſeverities, and therefore will 
never be in a good bearing ſtate. 

So ſoon as you perceive your trees have done grow- 
ing, unnail the ſhoots which you laid on the wall in 
Summer, and if they are ſtrong, cut them to nine inch- 
es long; if they are weak, cut them to five inches 
long ; by which cutting the lower part of the wall will 
be well furniſhed the ſucceeding year, or the ſecond 
year after. And I would always chooſe to have the under 
parts of the wall well laid in with branches, before 
I attempted to lay in branches above, at leaſt before I 
pinched them for making the lateral branches ſpring. 

The next Summer's management will be much the 
ſame as the former; but be ſure in May to rub off all 
fore-right ſhoots, and nail the others cloſe to the 
wall horizontally when they are produced; at Michael- 
mas ſhorten theſe ſhoots as was directed for the for- 
mer year, the ſtrong branches to nine, the weak ones 
to five inches, but do not ſhorten too many of 
theſe branches, whereby you may over-charge your 
trees with ſhoots. Apricocks produce their bloſ- 
ſom- buds upon curſons or ſpurs, as well as upon the 
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laſt year's ſnoots: Wherefore great care ought to be 
taken not to harm them, or rub them off; but, at the 
ſame time, if you want to cut off an uſcleſs or luxuri- 
ant branch, cut it out altogether, and do not fave it, in 


hopes that it will put out ſpurs or ſnaggs for bearing; 


for if it ſhould produce any, they will be woody, un- 
fruitful and luxuriant as itſelf. 

After your -apricocks are ſet, and become as big as 
hazel nuts, thin them with your hands, taking care in 
pulling them off, not to bruiſe the ſpurs or ſmall buds 
which are near the fruit. By obſerving theſe rules 
with diſcretion and ſome practice, you will foon attain 
to the method of pruning trees well, which is one of 
the moſt material qualifications of a good gardener, and 
is a ſcience which has been by many authors ſo per- 
plexedly and confuſedly wrote of, as to render it en- 
tircly unintelligible to many, or not to be practiſed by a- 
ny perſon whatever: But the obſerving theſe few ge- 
neral rules of looking into the different growth of fruit- 
trees, will make you expert: For inſtance, vines pro- 
duce on wood of the ſame year's growth ; peaches and 
nectarines upon the former year, or at moſt two years 
wood ; and plums, pears, cherries, apples, and apri- 
cocks, on curſons or ſpurs, of three, four, or five years 
growth. Of each of theſe I ſhall ſet down a few 
rules, general to all, and ſpecial to ſome. 

Vines ſhould have all dangling ſhoots ſoon taken off, 
and ſhould never be ſuffered to have more than one 
ſhoot produced from one eye, and their fruit-bearing 
branches topt in July, at the third or fourth joint a- 
bove the fruit; as fhould alſo the long branches which 
are left on the trees, to make them ripen well for bear- 
ing, or for puſhing good eyes for ſucceeding years, in 
order to obtain flrong bearers; and this operation 
ſhould be pertormed, whether the vines have or have 
not fruit upon them. They ſhould be pruned at Mi- 
chaelmas. 

Peaches and nectarines muſt annually have a new 
ſucceſſion or proviſion of branches made, as they bear 
only upon one or two years old wood, and no more 
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upon the ſame ſhoots. In May that proviſion 1s to be 
made, and no later, by pinching their ſtrong branches 
to produce new ones, and diſplacing all fore-right and 
uſeleſs branches or buds at that ſeaſon ; and in Ofzber 
uſeleſs ſteril branches muſt be cut out. 

Cherries hate any knife-management, except for ne- 
ceſſity, to furniſh the vacancies in walls, at Michael- 
mas or May; but the leſs the better; rub offall fore- 
right or uſeleſs ſhoots in May, and no later. 

Pears do not agree with pruning at the extremities 
of their branches, which is never done but in the caſe 
of neceſſity z; they require the diſplacing of fore-right 
ſhoots in May; but they, as well as cherries and plums, 
all of which bear on curſons or ſpurs, abhor uſeleſs 
amputations, unleſs it 1s to ſupply wall-vacancies, or 
to cut out quite luxuriant branches, which you can ſoon 
diſcover, by their being ſtrong and woody, and with 
very long ſpaces betwixt the eyes or buds, which laſt 
appearance denotes them to be woody, and conſequently 
not fruitful. Laſtly, all branches which are to continue 
on the trees, ought to be laid in horizontally, whether 
on walls or on eſpaliers, and that they be kept at a good 
diſtance one from another, according to the ſize of 
their leaves and fruit, in ſuch a manner as not to be 
crowded, but that both the fruit and ſhoots may have 
plenty of air and ſun to ripen them kindly. 

As to pears, the Summer and Autumn ſorts ri- 
pen extremely well upon eſpaliers ; but the Winter 
kinds, either for baking or eating, muſt have South- 
eaſt, South, or South-weſt walls; what are called late 
Auturan pears in England, will not ripen here except 
upon walls. 

All the buttery, or melting ſorts of pears, ſhould be 


grafted on quince ſtocks, ſuch as the 


Grey and red Butter Pears. 
Cuiſe Madame. 
Craſane Pear. 
The good Lewis Pear. 
The L'Echaſſerie. 
The 
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The Virgoleuſe. 

The Winter Thorn. 

St. Germain. 

Cadilliac. 

Doctor Uvedale's St. Germain. 

The German Muſcat, and ſome others. 


But this method of grafting them upon quince 
ſtocks, is to be performed only where you have a good 
ſtrong holding ſoil, otherways they are better grafted 
on free ſtocks. When you prepare the borders for 
planting, there ought to be three fect depth of good 
ſtrong clayiſh ſoil made for theſe borders, which ſhould 
not be narrower than ten feet, as has been formerly di- 
rected for borders in which other fruits were planted. 
'The manner of preparing them for planting, and of 
managing them immediately after planting, being the 
ſame as for other fruit-trees, I need not repeat it here. 
But the diſtance, eſpecially upon walls, which I would 
allow to them, tree from tree, ſhould not be leſs than 
twenty-five feet, becauſe of their long extending 
branches, which if you ſhorten, except upon great ne- 
ceſſity, will prevent their ever thriving or being fruit- 
ful. The firſt Summer after they are planted, their 
branehes muſt be trained horizontally to the walls. If 
they are produced too thin, at Michaelmas you may 
ſhorten them ; but I would chuſe to be as ſparing of 
this operation as Poſſible, and rather allow them to 
take their full ſcope at length, for probably they may, 
(if the trees are healthful) produce lateral branches 
from theſe firſt year's ſhoots abundantly to fill up the 
wall If they are large fruiters, their branches ſhould 
never be laid in narrower compaſs than nine inches, 
branch from branch. The bloffom-buds are for moſt 
part produced at the extremities of the ſhoots, as well 
as upon the ſpurs or curſons of the branches; if you 
therefore ſhorten them, you take away theſe bloſſom- 
buds ; ſo that the longer the branches, ſo horizontally 
laid, the more bloſſomy ſpurs they will have, from 
which you are to expect a good crop of fruit. 

I have 
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J have often obſerved the long branches of pear trees, 
for the firſt three or four years after their beginning to 
ſhow bloſſoms and fruit, lar them at the extremities 
of their long horizontally laid branches, when they 
had no bloſſoms on any other part of theſe branches, 
which makes young gardeners think their trees will ne- 
ver bear good crops; but in this they are greatly miſ- 
taken; for where theſe trees are well managed, and 
come to be eight or ten years old, the great hurry of 
the ſap, which, when young, and on the approach of 
the Spring, runs to the end of their branches from the 
youth and vigour of the tree, but by age and maturity 
comes then gradually, and with fertility, to be diſ- 
perſed amongſt the intermediate ſpurs, which are ſitu- 
ated betwixt the ſtem of the trees and the extremities 
of its branches, and makes them all fruitful. The 
trees ſhould be often looked over in May and June, 
that all luxuriant and fore-right ſhoots may be diſplaced 
as they are produced, which will occaſion very little 
knife-work after their fruits are gathered; and it will 
be neceſſary in gathering them, to be careful, that the 
buds next to the ſtalks of the pears be preſerved, and 
be not rubbed off in gathering the fruit ; for from theſe 
come the moſt bloſſom- buds for the enſuing ſeaſon. 
By turning up their foot-ſtalks, the fruit will eafily 
come off, without harming the ſpurs which produce 
fruit and bloſſoms for the enſuing year. 

The beſt ſeaſon for pruning theſe trees, where there 
is neceſſity, is immediately after the fruit are gathered; 
but as ſome of them remain late on the trees before 
they ripen, if froſt ſhould appear to be ſetting in for a 
continuance, (as happens ſometimes) it will be proper 
to defer pruning them until February or March. 

I would alſo direct to have ſome trees of the Cuiſſe 
madame, and of the Summer Bon Cretienne planted on 
walls, which will make them come earlier, and have 
larger fruit than theſe trees have upon eſpaliers. This 
much will ſuffice for the culture of pears upon walls, 
but obſerve to water them well in dry weather in Sum- 
mer, this will keep their fruit always in a growing tate, 

otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe they very often drop their fruit in dry Sum- 
mers, or in Autumn, before they are ripe. 

J have laid it down as a rule, that all fruits of the 
ſame kinds, and which require the ſame ſoil and cul- 
ture, ſhould be planted together, eſpecially upon walls. 
And I thought it proper, in directing a plan for this 
large kitchen-garden, to have a wall through the 
middle of it, which will anſwer extremely welt 
for figs; ſo would have it made twelve feet high, 
built of ſtone and lime, and lined with bricks in the 
beſt manner, with piers of brick, and iran hooks fixt 
in them, at every twenty feet diſtance, jutting out from 
the wall ſix or eight inches, which piers and 
hooks are to faſten matts or reed-covers, to fix 
over your fig-trees in very ſevere winters, and early in 
the Spring. Betwixt theſe piers I would have one fig- 
tree planted ; and as the culture of this excellent fruit 
is but little underſtood by many gardeners, I ſhall be 
particular, and give my reaſons for what I advance, as 
it is ſomewhat different from the common and modern 
practice. The beſt forts of figs for this country, are 
the large white and the large blue, the Marſeilles, 
the Candia, and the Roſe hg. 

They are propagated by layers, and by ſuckers ; but 
the firſt method is what is preferable, for plants ob- 
tained from ſuckers produce always ſuckers, and are 
never ſo good bearers as the layers, which make good 
plants in one year's time. Lay the branches in Febru- 
ary, and they will be well-rooted againſt that time 
twelve months, when they ſhould be taken off, and 
planted where they are to continue for good. Only ob- 
ſerve, that when after your branches are layed, and be- 
gin to take root, to keep that part of them which is 
pegged down well covered with earth, and well wa- 
tered in dry weather ; and in winter well covered with 
peaſe haulm, to prevent ſroſt from injuring the young 
fibres of the layers, which are then ſhooting into the 
ground. 

The foil in which they proſper well, is gravel, or 
chaik mixed with loam ; they will alſo grow in good 
kitchen- 
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kitchen-garden earth: But where you do not prepare 
a ſoil ſuitable for them, you cannot expect any tolcra- 
ble crops of fruit; wherefore it is proper to make the 
ſoil for them in borders on the wall, two or three feet 
deep, and fix or eight feet in breadth. 

I would chooſe to plant theſe trees the beginning of 
March, and no ſooner. They ſhould be planted in the 
ſame poſition, as is directed for moſt other fruit-trees 
upon walls; but they ſhould not be headed, for the 
fewer amputations they undergo, excepting in caſe of 
neceſſity, the better they thrive. The firſt year they 
will require ſome refreſhings with water in dry ſeaſons ; 
and by the end of Autumn, I would adviſe ſome mulch 
to be laid about their roots, to prevent froſts injuring 
their tender fibres; and by this time they will have 
made ſome ſide-ſhoots, which ſhould by O%þer be all 
nailed horizontally, and cloſe to the walls. The ſe- 
cond year of their management is much the fame as 
the firſt : but in April and May I would always obſerve 
to rub off all fore-right ſhoots, which will not ply well 
to the wall, at leaſt tneſe bnds which are ill-placed; 
but ſuch as are well placed, ſhould be allowed to con- 
tinue to fill the tree at bottom with young wood, which 
is what only produces fruit, and not to lay them in near- 
er than ten inches ; for crowding theſe trees with bear- 
ers is as bad as having too few. At Michaelmas there 
will probably appear ſome ſmall young fruit on the 
branches; but theſe I chooſe always to take off, for 
it very ſeldom happens that theſe continue, but rot by 
froſt or ſtorms ; and if they are allowed to rot on the 
young branches, they often infect them, which ruins 
moſt of the young tender wood. 

I own I am of the opinion of thoſe, who are not fond 
of pruning this tree in Autumn, and my reaſons for my 
opinion, and my practice, are theſe, becauſe this plant 
is of ſuch a ſoft pithy ſubſtance, that it mul: bleed 
much at this ſeaſon, probably indeed not fo much as if 
it was pruned in May, June, or July, when the ſap is 
in full motion; but ſure I am, thoſe branches will then 


bleed, and their wounds will not heal, fo as to be quite 
found 
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found before the Winter's froſt; and from this I have 
often found a branch pruned in Autumn, rotted entire- 
Iv againſt February. In Autumn the ſap 1s but deſcend- 
ing or evaporating, and is not quite gone down: where- 
fore, ſuch amputations muſt occaſion great bleeding 
and eſſuſion of ſap ; for which reaſon, the time of year 
betorz the ſap ariſes, or is in motion, I take to be the 
beſt tor pruning, and this, I am of opinion, is the end 
of February. I would perform firſt of all my wall- 
prunings, and at that time alſo ſhorten mylong branch- 
es, the better to obtain new wood ; but I would be ve- 
ry ſparing of topping branches, unleſs there is an abſo- 
lute neceflity for ſo doing. Some modern practitioners 
will object to this February pruning, that, as the Spring 


approaches, the trees will bleed more than at Michael 


mas, and will conſequently fuffer more : To which I 
anſwer from experience, that the ſap is, in ſuch trees as 
caſt their leaves, in a leſs degree of motion in Febru- 
ary, than in September, or even in Odlober; and this I 
experienced in September 1750, upon a young branch 
of a fig- tree, entirely diveſted of the late crop of fruit, 
and a young branch of the ſame tree, of the ſame 
length and bigneſs, in February 1751. I weighed them 
both, and, beyond contradiction, found that the freſh 
branch cut off on the 22d of February 1751, O. S. 
weighed a fourth part leſs than the branch which I cut 
off the 2gth of September 1750, O. S. Whence it ap- 
pears, that there is leſs ſap flowing in the branches of 
theſe trees in February, than there is in September; the 
conſequence of which is plain, that there will be leſs 
effuſion of ſap, and leſs bleeding by a February, than 
by an Autumnal pruning of fig-trees. Beſides, there is 
this advantage, that the froſts in the end of February 
are molt all gone ; but in September the froſty inclemen- 
cies of the Winter are to be expected, which may be 
very injurious to the pruned branches of theſe very ſuc- 
culent trees. It is plain, that by the great appearance 
of young fruit on theſe trees at Michaelmas, which 
come out on the branches, and ſometimes ſwell to a 
conſiderable ſize, that there is more ſap at that 
ſeaſon 
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ſeaſon flowing in the branches of theſe trees, than in 
February, when there 1s little or no vegetation appear- 
ing; from which it is certain, that there is more ſap 
flowing in the branches of theſe trees in Autumn than 
in February, or even in March, and that in Autumn 
there is a Winter to be expected, and in February the 
Spring is faſt approaching, by the nature of the ſeaſon, 
all ſevere froſts being diſſipated, it is therefore ſafer to 
prune early in the Spring, than it 1s in Autumn, 
theſe ſucculent trees. 

In Winter, about the beginning of December, obſerve 
to lay mulch about the roots of fig-trees, that they 
may not ſuffer by a ſevere and ſudden froſt ; and 
it will be very proper, in building the walls you 
intend for figs, that in the piers there ſhould be faſten- 
ed very long broad and ſtrong double forked hooks, at 
eight or ten inches diſtance hook from hook, from the 
top to within two feet of the bottom of the brick, and 
alſo in the middle ſpaces of the brick-wall, betwixt 
theſe piers, whereby, in ſevere weather, ſome covers of 
reeds, ſtraw-hurdles, or matts, may be faſtened to co- 
ver them, without which they are more ſubject to pe- 
riſh than any fruit-trees I know ; and in the Spring theſe 
ſhould be gradually, but not all at once, removed. 

I would never adviſe planting of figs upon eſpaliers: 
For from experience I know they will not ſucceed, fo 
as to have a crop of fruit worth the trouble or expence; 
and for thoſe planted in boxes, excepting where they 
have the advantage of an airy glaſs-caſe, where there 
are no herbaceous plants ſet near them, of which if there 
are but a few, they will not do; and even Where there are 
ſuch conveniencies, you can have a very uncertain crop 
from figs ſo planted, becauſe of our great winds which 
tear the trees in pieces; and the uncertain weather of 
our Summers, which, of late years, has been ſo bleak 
and cold, as to deſtroy many of our common crops. 

Upon this South-aſpeQed wall, as it is built high, 
you can have pears and apricots, but not intermixed 
with the figs, which ſhould be always planted by them- 


ſelves; and here and there, upon the piers amongſt 
E them, 
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them, you may have an early vine or two, to try if they 
will ripen, ſuch as the white ſweet water, and the 
white chaſſelus ; or if they do not ripen, there may be 
verjuice got from them, and vine-leaves, which are 
good for ſeveral kitchen-uſes. Upon the ſide of this 
wall facing the North, you may plant Morello cherries 
and currants, which will grow there very well, and 
produce good crops. Thus I have laid out the two 


South-aſpected walls of this garden, with the culture 


of the fruit-trees I would dire& to have planted 
thereon. 

I proceed now to the South-weſt aſpected wall, up- 
on which may be planted the following fruits, 


Of Peaches. 


Bourdine. 

Double flowered. 
Red Nutmeg. 
Ann Peach. 
White Magdeling 
Great Mignion. 
Nobleſs. 
Montauban. 
Farly Purple. 

Red Magdeline. 


Cherries : 


Morello. 

Holmans-duke. 

Carnation. 

Bleeding- heart. upon corniſh cherry- 
Amber- heart. i N ſtocks. 
Hertfordſhire. 


Apples : 
Golden-pippen. 


Nonpareille. 


La Reinette Griſe. 


Nedſarines 
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Nefarines : 


Fairchilds early. 
Newington. 
Elruge. 


Red Roman. 
Tempels. 


Plums : 


White Primordian. 
Early black Damaſk. 
Cheſton. 

White Perdrigon. 
Great Violette of Tours, 
Fothringhame. 
Perdrigon Violette. 
Wentworth. | 
White bonum magnum. 
Red ditto, or Imperial. 
Queen Claudia. 
Green Gage. 

Drap d'Or. 


Pears : 


Summer Bon Cretienne. 
Winter ditto, 

Pound Pear. 

Black Pear of Worceſter. 
Cuiſſe Madame. 
Virgoleuſe. 

St. Germain. 

Red and grey Beurri's. 
Craſlane. 

Colmar. 

La Beſſi de chaumontelle. 
La Manſuette. 
Holland's Burgamont. 
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Apricots: 
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Apricots : 


Maſculine. 
Bruſſels. 
Orange. 
Turkey. 
Breda. 
Algiers. 
A white Jeilamine or two. 
Three or four Mulberries. 
Six or ten thin-ſhelled Almonds, 
and ſome others as you fancy; as the ground and ſitua- 
tion will ſuit. 


'This wall ſhould be built of ſtone and lime, and lin- 
ed with bricks, as is already propoſed, ten feet high. 
The fruit Trees ſhould be all planted by themſelves, and 
not intermixed ; the borders ſhould be ten feet broad, 
and two and one half deep, made of new earth, 
as has already been dire&ed, under the different arti- 
cles of the ſeveral fruits; and it will be very proper at 
the bottom of this border to lay ſome clay, and beat it 
hard, ſo that the roots of the trees, when they reach to 
the bottom of the border, may not have liberty to 
enter into the clay; this beating of it hard, and 
cutting off from your young trees all carrot or deſcend- 
ing roots, and forcing them horizontally prevents them 
from going too far below the ſurface of the earth, ſo as 
to be deprived of the influence of the kindly rays of the 
ſun, or of ſhowers. I have heard of ſome perſons who 
have put flag-ſtones at the bottom of theſe borders, for 
the ſame purpoſes ; but of this I have no experience my- 
ſelf. One thing I obſeved was, that when I got my 
fruit-trees from a nurſery, I examined how deep they 
had been planted there ; and after trimming their roots, 
I planted them in ſuch a manner, as to be one inch on- 
ly deeper in the ground than they were planted in the 
nurſery, and no more, unleſs when they had been too 
deep planted, in which caſe I planted them ſhallower, 
one 
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one foot and one half being deep enough for any trees 
whatever. Four feet of theſe borders next the walk 
may be employed for all ſorts of annual kitchen- garden 
ſtuff; as for perennials, ſuch as aſparagus, Cc. they 
would rob the trees on the walls of their proper nou- 
riſhment, and prevent them from bearing good crops. 

Having thus diſpoſed of the South and South-weſt 
aſpected walls in this garden, it will next be proper to 
lay down ſome methods for diſpoſing of the other two 
walls, ſo as to make this garden pleaſant and profita- 
ble. 

As to incloſing the South part of the kitchen-garden 
with a wall ; ifthe proprietor inclines it may be ſo; and 
in that caſe they ought to be ten feet high, and the 
South-ſide of it planted with the beſt of fruits, each 
kind by itſelf, and not intermixed. This wall muſt be 
well defended from thieviſh intruders, by a deep piece 
of water the whole length of the wall, or by a formida- 
ble haha, or ſunk fence: And as a further defence, I 
would here have my gardener's, and his ſervants houſes, 
that the fruits in ſeaſon may be preſerved by their 
watchful care in the night time. On the North-ſide of 
the wall, you may plant currants, may-dukes, morel- 
lo cherries, alſo ſome Dutch grafted filberts as 
ſtandards, thirty feet from the wall, to ſupply with 
plenty of fruit-bearing trees and ſhrubs all the parts of 
this garden; but be ſure when you plant out your graft- 
ed nuts on a border, let them be placed at twenty feet 
diſtance tree from tree ; and let the border, every three 
years, be dug up and well dunged. Here alſo may 
be nurſeries for thyme, hyſſop, lavender, perennial 
marjoram, roſemary, ſage, winter ſavory, and ſome 
other of thoſe herbs, which in a better expoſed part of 
the garden would be a nuſance. Nurſeries are alſo here 
proper for your beſt ſorts of currants and gooſeberries, 
to ſupply deficiencies in the currant eſpaliers, or North- 
ſides of walls, or in the borders allotted for gooſeberries, 
taking care, to avoid confuſion, to number the kinds of 
them exactly in your pocket - book index, with 
written or cut labels at the ends and tops of the 
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rows of the ſeveral kinds of them. Here too may be 
planted ſorrel, ſpiremint, chives, pepper-mint, and all 
other perennial herbs for the kitchen uſe; the chief 
reaſon for planting theſe in this place, is, that when 
they are wanted early upon hot-beds, or upon more 
ſoutherly expoſures, they always take more kindly, and 
are ſooner fit for uſe. 

In this part of the garden there may be a piece of 
ground allotted for a plantation of raſpberries, the beſt 
kinds of which are the red and the white fruiting kinds. 
There is a ſort with late red fruit, but it is not ſuch a 
good bearer as the two former ſorts. I have alſo heard 
of a raſpberry which bears two crops in the year, the 
firſt in June, and the laſt in OAzber, the laſt crop of 
which is ſaid to be the beſt ; ſome plants of theſe raſp- 
berries we have now in this country. 

Raſpberry plants are propagated from ſuckers which 
their roots produce plentifully. When you deſign to 
make a full plantation of them, dig and trench your 
ground in Auguſt preceding, and turn it over again in 
October. The foil ſhould be a good hazelly loam, not 
too wet, or a {tiffiſk clay, nor on the other hand light 
and ſandy, but of a middling conſiſtence; and I would 
chooſe the ground to be new : Lay it up in ridges to 
get the froſt in winter, which will mould it ; the begin- 
ning of March work it again for planting, laying it as 
level as you can. When you take off your ſuckers from 
the mother plants, take them ſingle one by one, and 
not a clump of ſuckers ; prune their fibres, and cut 
down their tops to a foot and a halt above the roots ; 
but be ſure to preſerve all the under buds which you ob- 
ſerve neareſt their roots: Theſe are the rudiments of 
new ſuckers, and ſtems for fruit. 

The planting raſps too thick is a great miſtake, for 
thereby their fruit becomes {mall and ill- taſted; for as 
they are very free ſhooters, and multiply faſt, when 
they ſend from their roots many ſuckers, every one of 
which has two or three fruiting-branches, the ſun and 
air is excluded from duly ripening their fruits: Where- 
tore, plant them three feet, row from row, and three 
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feet, plant from plant; and at the end of September be 
ſure to top their longeſt young branches, for if it is done 
later, the froſt will injure the wound. The old wood 
which bore that year, ought to be quite cut down. 
Once every two years, dig the ground betwixt the 
rows, and give them ſome of the oldeſt rotted dung you 
have ; by which management their roots being kept 
free from too many ſuckers, the old wood cut clear out, 
and the young ſhoots topt to two feet above ground, 
you cannot fail to have good crops of fruit every year. 
It is however proper to make new plantations of them 
once every fourth year. They love a ſhaded, rather 
than a ſunny expoſure, but ſhould not be planted un- 
der the drip of trees. For this reaſon I would chooſe 
to plant them in a ſpot of the garden which has a North 
aſpect. 

Thoſe who chooſe no wall upon the South-ſide of 
their kitchen-gardens, may plant clumps of exotic 
trees, which will ſtand abroad, and endure our ſevere 
winters (of which the trees below are a cataiogue) mix- 
ed with roſes; and thoſe clumps may ſeem to be the 
derminations of walks from the fields, beyond the haha. 
The exoticks for ſuch clumps are theſe, viz. 


All the Sorts of Dogwood Trees. 


Magnolias, two Kinds, 
Tulip Trees. 
Taccamaha Trees. 
Cedar of Lebanon. 
Ptelea, or Carolina Shrub Treefoil. 
Flowering Mapple. 
White Beam Tree. 
Button Wood, or Cephalanthus. 
Saſſafras Tree. 
Virginian Spindletree. 
Piſhamin. 
Venice Sumach. 
Virginian Sumach. 
Catalpa, 
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Catalpa. 

Benjamin Tree. 

Stript Arbor Vitæ. 
Stript Aſh. 

Manna Aſh. 

Flowering Afh. 

Blotched Elm. 

Blotched Plane. 
Arbutus. 

Double flowered Thorn. 
Double flowered Cherry. 
Chincapin 'Tree. 
Hickery Walnuts. 
Cornell Cherry. 

Itea's. 

Clcthra Alnifolia. 
Azalia, or Winter-bloom. 


As to Faſt aſpected walls, there are many gentle- 
men, who rather chooſe inſtead of them, to have an 
orchard of ſtandard fruit-trecs, on this ſide of the gar- 
ven, to protect it from the V/clterty winds, and parti- 
« uarly in large gardens, where there is an abundance 
or other walling. But others choofe walls. 

If then it is the fancy of the proprictor to have a 
wall, it ſhould be ten feet high, faced with bricks, up- 
on which may be planted cherries; the Hertfordſhire 
cherry, morrellos, Holmans duke, and black hearts ; 
and many forts of plums ; the orgiilon pippen appels, 
Sc. No fort ſhould be intermixed with another, for 
the reaſons given in treating of planting trees upon the 
South and South-weſt aſpected walls; but currants may 
be planted betwixt each of them, except the cherries. 

The borders upon the wall ſhould be ten feet wide, 
as well for the good of the fruit- trees, as to have ſome 
proper kitchen crops upon them. Here you may plant 
ſome of the maſculine apricots, which, though they 
will not come fo early, will by this expoſure be firmer 
in the pulp than upon a South aſpeQ ; and here may be 
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planted the cuiſſe madame pears, which upon this wall 
will fruit very well; and a few red nutmeg peaches : 
To all which the ſame culture will ferve, which I men- 
tioned, when treating of them upon the other walls, 
But if it is the pleaſure of the proprietor to have an 
orchard of trees, he may plant them the whole length 
of his garden, on the Weſt-ſide, ard he may 
add two hundred and fifty yards to the breadth of the 
garden, to give the trees ſpace to grow, that they may not 
be too thick, which 1s a great fault. They may have a 


deep haha to the Weſt, or ſome walling to ceiend the 


trees from thieves when their fruits are ripe, the fame 
as is preſcribed to defend the South-par* ot the garden. 
Next the haha, if there be one, ſhould be planted ſome 
quick growing foreſt-trees, planes, aſh or firs at a good 
diſtance, to the Weſt of the orchard, and to the North, 
to protect the fruit-trees from winds. Fruit-trees thould 
be planted in an orchard fifty or ſixty feet from one 
another, and not in rows, but ſcattered elegantly up 
and down to diverſity the view, and appear the more 
rural, which is handſomer than in formal rows, where 
it ſeems as if nature had been negleQed, and art had 
uſurped her place. 

I deſign therefore to give ſome directions ſor this 
ſmall, or rather an accidental orchard, which may be 
of great uſe to the proprietors family, as well as to the 
protecting the kitchen-garden from deſtructive winds. 

It is true, that by planting the fruit-trees at ſuch 
great diſtances as fifty or ſixty feet, there will be few 


trees; but then it is certain that theſe few trees will 


bear better crops, and the fruit will be larger and bet- 
ter taſted, than in theſe places where the trees are 
planted at ſmaller diſtances, and where the air is pent 
up, whereby ſuch plantations are ſubject to blights, 
thin crops, dropping off of the fruit before ripe, and 
having a bad taſte from rancid and bad air : All which 
may be avoided by planting the trees in the manner 
here adviſed. 

You are likewiſe to conſider your ſoil; if it is clay, 


it will be fit for pears; if it is a good loam, it will do 
well 
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well for cherries and apples and ſome plums; ſo that 
you are to adapt your trees to your ſoil, or for the dif- 
ferent ſoils you find in this piece of ground at the bot- 
tom of this plantation, you may there plant ſome quin- 
ces, which, beſides being a good fruit for many fami- 
ly uſcs, is an excellent ſtock for grafting all the ſum- 
mer and autumnal pears upon; eſpecially thoſe which 
are very melting. The Portugal quince is the beſt for 
eating, or uſing in families, which ſhould be budded 
or grafted upon the cuttings ol the apple quince, for 
cuttings is the beſt method known to have good ſtocks 
of this tree, which will be of uſe in the family. 

The ground wherein I plant theſe trees, I would 
chooſe to plow in March, and allow it one ſummer's 
tallow, not only to rot the ſward, but to mould the 
ground; and it it is dry, I would plow it pretty deep 
again in July, and again in September, and would plant 
in Ofober, tying my trees to ſtakes well faſtened in 
the ground, to hinder the trees from being blown from 
ter ſituation, and which mult continue by them 
tor five or fix years, for the ſame reaſon. For the firſt 
two years, | would lay ſome ſward about the roots, to 
prevent the injuries of hard froſts in winter, and of the 
lun and arr in ſpring and ſummer from drying the grourd 
oo much; and take it for a maxim, always to plant 
voung trees; for although great trees raiſed from nur- 
{eries, or other plantations, may ſoon bear crops, yet 
it is certain they will never bear ſo long, or ſuch quan- 
tities of good large ſound fruit, as young trees will pro- 
duce for many years. 

The apples I would recommend for this plantation, 
are the orgillon pippen, yellow leedington, golden pip- 
pen, gray leedington, fulwood, gogar pippen, potte- 
raw apple, ten ſhilling apple from Nerocaſlle, pearmains, 
redſtraiks, courpendues, white janeting ſummer queen- 
ing, ittrawberry apple, ſummer red and white calvil- 
te; is codlings, royal codlings, ſummer mary gold, Wheel- 
er's ruſſet, monſtrous rennet, ſpice apple, embroider- 
ed apple, royal ruſſet; and the pears, achans, burgamat, 
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ſucre vert, ſwans egg, crawfurd, golden knap, carn- 
ocks, lemon pear, jargonelle, windſor, green chiſſel, 
red muſcadelle, great blanquett, early rouſſelette, muſk 
robin, green orange pear, Avgu/t muſcat pear, roſe 
water pear, princeſs pear, and ſome others; plums, the 
orleans, hairsſlaws, early red damaſk, horſe plum. 

But if my advice was to be taken alone in this method 
of planting an orchard for a large family, I would de- 
ſire to have it to the Weſt of the kitche n-garden, in 
a ſeparate piece of ground entirely allotted for that pur- 
poſe, and plantcd in the ſame manner as 1s here def- 
cribed, with rows of foreſt-trees, to the Welt of the 
kitchen-garden, one hundred and fifty feet from the 
walls, which will preſerve the orchard from Eaſtern 
blaſts; and ſome rows of foreſt- trees to the Weſt of the 
orchard, to preſerve it trom Weſt and North-weſt winds 
too. 

Theſe are the general diſpoſitions for the orchard, if, 
over and above the fruit which grows on the walls and 
eſpaliers of the kitchen- garden, it will be necctiary to 
have ſuch an orchard for fruit. Having laid down ſuch 
gencral and extenſive propoſitions, I come now to deli- 
neate the eſpaliers, and the fruits to be planted upon 
them in the kitchen- garden. It was formerly a conſtant 
practice in our kitchen-gardens to have fruit-trees plant- 
ed in the quarters, and in the borders which divided 
theſe quarters, where kitchen-ſtuff was ſown or plant- 
ed. Time and experience ſhewed this practice to be 
wrong, for theſe trees ſoon overſhadowed the ground, 
the crops thereby failed, and the ground under the ſh; 
dow of theſe trees became uſeleſs for any purpoſe. This 
inconvenience introduced into our Britifh kitchen-gar- 


dens the method of planting fruit-trecs upon eſpaliers or 


trelaces, whereby kitchen crops have free and open air 
to grow, and have the benefit at the ſame time of be- 
ing protected from wind and weather, by theſe eſpa- 
liers or hedges of fruit- trees, which, when trained up 
in ſtandards, deſtroyed them entirely, 
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Eſpaliers. 
A* eſpalier is a trelace of wood faſtened in the 


ground, to which the branches of fruit- trees are 
faſtened in a horizontal poſition, in ſuch a manner as 
the ſun and ait may get at them to ripen their fruits, 
and that their branches may not incumber or overſha- 
dow ſuch crops as arc ſown near them. They are com- 
monly planted to ſurround the quarters of the kitchen- 
garden, and have this effect, to make this garden equal 
the beauties of the flower or plcaſure-garden. In ſpring 
they delight us with their fine bloſſoms, and nothing 
can be more entertaining than the noble fruits in au- 
tumn, with which their branches are loaded. 

It has been practiſed to have apples for eſpaliers 
grafted upon paradiſe ſtocks : But this I would never 
adviſe, becauſe ſuch trees are of no duration. The in- 
ducement for this method was, that theſe trecs take up 
a ſmall ſpace of ground, and always grow dwarhſh, 
which in ſmall gardens, where there 1s not ſpace 
enough for large quarters, is a conſiderable advantage. 
In ſuch ſma!l gardens it may do; but for large gardens, 
apples grafted upon codling Stocks, or upon the 
Dutch paradiſe, or Bittern Stock, are to be pre— 
ferred ; they will not grow ſo luxuriant as apples graſt- 
ed upon crab or free ſtocks, and will bear ſooner, and 
are much more under command of the proprietor. It 
will be neceſſary, that trees of an equal growth be 
planted together, for there are ſome trees which require 
to be planted at twenty and twenty-four feet diſtance, 
tree from tree, and will ſpire up in ſpight of all 
checks of the knife, whilſt others require only fourteen 
feet diftance, tree from tree, and are naturally of an 
humbler growth. This caution is neceſſary for the ſake 
of regularity -and beauty. I have already ſhewn the 
breadth of the walks in thoſe large gardens; in gardens 
of an acre or two of compa's, they may be narrower 
but I would never adviſe them to be under fourteen feet 
broad, and the {un and air may have free paſſage to ri- 
pen the fruits upon the eſpaliers, and give them a fine 
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flavour and taſte, which can never be attained, if the 
walks are narrow, or where the trees are planted too 
cloſe. 

Eſpalier trees ought to be planted in parallel rows 
conformable to the walls of the garden, ſo as to form right 
angles, were they to join; in the diſpoſitions of which 
walls, (before deſcribed) I had a particular view to the 
eſpaliers, that they ſhould have good aſpects, to enjoy 
the morning and evening-rays of the ſun, which is a 
matter of great conſequence, to have their ſeveral fruits 
duly ripened and well flavoured. 

The ſorts of apples for an eſpalier, are the royal cod- 
ling, the fulwoods, redſtraiks, leedingtons, yellow and 
gray, pearmain courpendues, ſtrawberry apple, aro- 
matick pippen, Wheeler's ruſſet, Pile's ruſſet; and on 
South-eaſt expoſures, the golden pippen, nonpareille, 
Holland pippin, French pippen, and gogar pippens. 
The pears ſhould be ſummer and autumn fruits, for 
the later ſorts will not ripen upon eſpaliers; and many 
cherries will produce excellent fruit upon eſpaliers, el- 
pecially, if they are grafted or budded upon the bird or 
corniſh cherry. Here too the heart cherries fruit much 
better than upon walls. Pears ſhould be planted at 
twenty-five feet diſtance, tree from tree, and for ſome 
of the largeſt ſhooters, thirty feet diſtance, which ſuits 
them better than thicker planting ; for of all ſorts of 
fruit, a pear hates the diſcipline of a knife at the extre- 
mities of its branches, where the firſt fruit appears. 
By allowing nature its full liberty, in time the whole 
branch puſhes out curſons or ſpurs, upon which are the 
fruit-buds ; but if nature be ſtopt whilſt ſhe exerts her- 
ſelf in the random production of fide branches, the 
crops never come to perfection. The only work neceſ- 
fary for a pear- tree, is to lay its branches horizontally, 
which will, in ſome meaſure, curb the wantonneſs of 
a ſtrong ſoil and a too luxuriant tree ; a method much 
better than pinching and ſhortening branches, as is too 
often the practice amongſt ignorant people. 

So ſoon as the borders of your garden are well prepar- 
ed by digging; if your ground 1s dry, plant apples, 
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pears, plums, and cherries in October, that they may 
ſtrike root before the ſeverity of the winter comes on; 
and I would lay turf with the graſſy ſide downwards, 
or failing of that, ſome mulchy ſtuff, to prote& their 
tender roots from froſts; nor ſhould it be removed be- 
fore Auguſt following, when it may be dug into the 
ground in the borders, when your trees will have ſtruck 
good roots, fo as to be in no danger from a too dry ſea- 
ſon, or light froſts. But if your ground is wet, you 
muſt delay planting your trees until the end of Februa— 
ry or March, obſcrving to lay turf or mulch on them, 
in the ſame manner, that they may not ſuffer by dry 
weather, and the hot rays of the fun. 

It will be needleſs to make your eſpalier or trelace 
until the third year after planting; in the mean time, 
it will be proper to fix ſmall ſtakes by the trees to lay in 
their branches horizontally as they are produced, which 
will fave a great deal of trouble when they are fit to be 
fixed to the eſpalier. For this purpoſe I prefer aſh 
poles well ſeaſoned and dried. The ends of them which 
are fixed in the ground, ſhould be well pitched, and 
get a little touch of the fire, to make them endure the 
damps of the earth, by which means they will laft a 
long time. 'The croſs-ſtakes ſhould be of good fir well- 
ſeaſoned, and both the croſs and uprights ſhould be well 
coloured or painted, the uprights with a dark red or 
green colour, the croſs rails with green, that their 
colour may be uniform with the leaves of the trees. 

The uprights ſhould be fix, ſeven, or eight feet a- 
bove the ground, and be placed at two feet diſtance, 
in a direct line from one another; the croſs rails 
ſhould be nailed to them at fix inches diſtance from one 
another. Put two uprights at the ſide of each tree, but 
allow the main ſtem of the tree to be free from an up- 
right behind it, obſerving to faſten the branches of the 
trees with liſts of cloth, or ozier twigs, or ſome ſuch 
eaſy binding, and to lay them in thin, in a horizontal 
poſition, ſuffering no branches to croſs one another. 
For the largeſt fruits, ſeven inches diſtance, branch 
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will be ſufficient; and an eſpalier, thus managed, will 
endure a very long time. Upon an eſpalier of this ſort, 
and upon the beſt expoſed part thereof, you may plant 
ſome of the Bruſſels apricot, which, in a good ſoil, 
will proſper well. As I have already given directions 
concerning the pruning of theſe trees, when treating oi 
wall-fruits, it is needleſs to repeat them here, the eſ- 
palier prunings being much the ſame as that uſed to 
fruit-trees upon walls. 

In a large garden, ſuch as 1s here propoſed, the quart- 
ers incloſed with the eſpalier, ſhould not be leſs than 
three hundred feet ſquare ; or if an oblong, three hund- 
red feet in length, and one hundred and fifty in breadth, 
as the ground will admit; and in ſmaller gardens one 
hundred feet ſquare, whereby the kitchen-herbs will 
have liberty to grow well, and have a free air; if the 
quarters are leſs, the efpaliers will be too much 
crowded, and both the fruit and the herbage 
in the quarters being pent up in the narrow ſpaces, 
will ſuffer for want of air to nouriſh them. Always 
chuſe young trees for eſpaliers, not grafted above two 
years, and obſerve not to plant them above two inches 
deep in the ground below the graft; at that time head 
them down to four eyes above the graft, and plant trees 
of one kind of growth, by themſelves, ſo as to make 
the eſpaliers quite regular; free ſhooters of pears and 
apples, and ſmall ſhooters of each, alſo by themſelves : 
Neither will it be proper to mix apples and pears with 
one another, nor any other ſort of fruit, but to plant 
each ſort by themſelves. And it will be very proper 
that all tall growers be planted by themſelves, and 
middling and dwarfiſh growers in like manner. In the 
middle of the quarters may be ſmall eſpaliers for cur- 
rants, and borders for gooſeberries, provided always 
that the kitchen- crops be not crowed thereby, which 
would be of very bad conſequence. 

The currants I would chuſe, are the Dutch red and 
white, and the large black, if deſired, for there are 
many perſons who are not fond of them; but they 
make a fine compot in jelly, though they are 
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not very agreeable when eaten otherwiſe: All theſe are 


propagated by cuttings. The gooſeberries I would 
chuic are the great chryſtal, the large oblong yellow, 
the campaign or ſmooth black, the green gaſcoigne, 
the large oval red, and the hairy red gooſeberry ; all 
which are propagated by cuttings in February, and not 
by ſuckers. Be careful to take the cuttings from good 
bearing branches, which you may mark when the fruit 
is upon them, for theſe will be more fruitful than any 
others. Theſe cuttings ſhould be ſeven or nine inches 
long, and ſhould be planted four inches deep in a good 
light freſh earth, where they ſhould be watered, which 
will make them take root ſoon, and when they put out 
ſhoots, be careful to rub off all under-ſhoots, leaving 
the uppermoſt and ſtrongeſt to form regular ſtems; but 
obſerve that theſe ſhoots ſhould not be taken all away 
at once, and ſuffer none to grow lower than one foot 
and a half from the ground; for if you leave a naked 
ſtem too high, it will not be able to ſuſtain the head 
with its fruit. 

From this cutting Bed they may be removed in 
October following; for which purpoſe prepare a nurſery- 
bed of the ſame ſort of earth, well dug and cleared from 
all weeds, then trim their roots, cut off the ſide- 
branches, and plant them three feet diſtance, row from 
row, and one foot and a half diſtance, plant from plant. 
Here they may continue two years, keeping the ground 
clear from weeds, and digging it once every year be- 
twixt the rows, obſerving to cut out from their heads 
all ſuch branches as croſs or interiace one with another, 
and to keep them open in the middle, that the ſun and 
air may, by this means, have tree acceſs to ripen the 
fruit kindly, 

Theſe plants ſhould never be ſuffered to remain more 
than two years in the nurſery bed, and ought in Oftober 
to be removed to the borders or places dreſt on pur- 
poſe for them in the garden, where they are to 
remain: If on borders, they ſhould be planted eight 
feet aſunder; if on a ſpot of ground allotted for that 


purpoſe, they may be planted in rows ten feet aſunder, 
row 
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row from row, and ſeven feet aſunder, plant from plant, 
trimming their roots, rubbing off all lateral branches, 
and pruning their longeſt branches with a knife to ten 
inches long, obſerving to cut always behind a leaf bud; 
but never uſe garden ſheers for pruning gooſeberry 
buſhes, ſo as they may form a regular head, which will 
crowd the buſh with ſo many branches, that what fruit 
they produce will be ſmall and ill-taſted. Be ſure to 
thin their heads every year from a multiplicity of 
branches, which will make your fruit excellent; 
and once every two years give them a good quantity 
of rotted dung. When the fruit ts off, prune thetr 
heads, and betwixt the rows plant coleworts, which 
will ſtand the winter well, and will be off before 
the gooſeberries bud in the ſpring. There is another 
method uſed with gooſeberries in ſome gardens when 
they are planted upon borders, and with good ſucceſs, 
which is, training them up in the ſhape of a fan, by 
which means they ſpread all at the ſides, and are thin, 
and the fruit ripens very well; but as they are cloſe 
pruned on two ſides, you muſt allow them the ſpace of 
twelve feet diſtance upon the other two ſides, and take 
care not to plant any gooſeberries under the drip of 
trees. 

Currants are propagated in the ſame manner as gooſe- 
berries, but they may be planted againſt walls or low 
eſpaliers. If they are planted on a South-eaſt wall, they 
will ripen very early; if on a North-wall, the fruit 
will continue good until September. But to either of 
theſe I would prefer their being planted on eſpaliers five 
feet high above the ground. The plants may be ſet at 
eight feet diſtance, plant from plant, and their branches 
trained in, as much as can be, in a horizontal poſition. 
They bear upon two years old wood, and upon ſnags 
or ſpurs; ſo that, in pruning them, you muſt be care- 
ful to preſerve thefe ſnags, and to keep their branches 
thin, and ſhortened to three or four eyes above one 
year's wood. They delight in an open expoſure; for 
although they will produce fruit under the ſhade of 
trees, yet it has always a very bad taſte. They proſ- 
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per better upon a light dry ſoil, than upon moiſt grou nd 
Every three years, the borders upon the eſpaliers of 
currants ſhould have ſome old rotted dung put into them, 
ſhould be dug once every year, and be kept clear from 
all weeds, otherwiſe they will ſtunt, and their fruits will 
blight, and come to nothing. 


FILL TT SST TEES 
Heot-beds of all Kinds, and Pine-Apple Stoves. 


HENS thus given my directions for the eſpaliers, 
and the fruits planted thereon, I proceed to give 
my practice for the melonry, hot-beds, the framing I 
would have there, and likewiſe the culture of the pine- 
apple, of my method of ereCting ſtoves for that pur- 
poſe, of hot-beds, and their productions through the 
whole year, in winter, as well as in ſummer ; alſo for 
very early crops of {mall ſallading, kidney-beans, aſpa- 
ragus, peaſe, Oc. 

I have read, in many authors, long diſſertations upon 
the diſpoſitions of a melonry, or melon ground, but am 
not pleaſed with any of them, for many reaſons, but 
one eſpecially, which is, the ſucceſſive trouble, expence 
and labour, ariſing from the wheeling dung to this 
place in the kitchen-garden, whereby your garden, 
which ſhould be neat in all reſpects, often looks like a 
dunghill. The methods will indeed anſwer; and the 
above objection to many appears trifling. I, however, 
have differed in practice, and will here take the liberty 
to give my own, in which I had moſt extraordinary 
ſucceſs. Although I may differ from authors who have 
wrote before me on this ſubject, I have this good ex- 
cuſe, that I write for the climate of the Northern parts 
of Britain. 

For winter framing, that is, for aſparagus, kidney- 
beans, peaſe, and the earlieſt cucumbers on hot-beds, 
I paled in a ſmall piece of ground with old ſhip plank, 
juſt by the dunghill. This incloſure I made quite fen- 


cible, and had here all my winter framing, which, I 
| am 
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am ſure, was better than in the garden, where, by the 
conſtant wheeling of dung at that ſeaſon of the year, 
the ground muſt have looked very unſeemly, and the 
frequent repair to my hot-beds muſt be a continued 
ſcene of dirt and dung, which, in a neat kitchen-garden, 
ſhould always be avoided. 

In ſummer, I indeed have had cucumbers and melons 
in the kitchen garden; but as, at that ſeaſon, the ver- 
dure of the beds, either under bells or frames, adorn 
the place, I brought them there as ornaments, to add 
to the beauty of that gay florid ſeaſon of the year. 

As above ſaid, I incloſed a piece of ground by the 
dunghill, with good old ſhip plank, ten feet high the 
North planks, deſcending gradually to fix feet high the 
South. The extent of this ground was ſixty feet broad, 
and one hundred feet in length. I had there my win- 
ter framing ; and upon the South- aſpected plank walls, 
J had early fruits, under glaſſes, by the means of hot- 
dung applied to the back of the plank, which I ſhall 
take notice of, when I have finiſhed my directions as to 
the framing work. 

The firſt beds I ſet to work was for muſhrooms to 
furniſh the table in winter; and for this reaſon I made 
my beds the end of Auguſt, by which means I had good 
muſhrooms all the winter, if very intenſe and extreme 
froſts did not happen. 'The beds are made in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Dig a trench in the ground three feet wide, one foot 
deep, and what length you pleaſe; but if your ſoil is 
moiſt, let your bed be quite above ground; then 
take horſe dung, ſhake all the litter out, and lay it in a 
heap to ſweat and ferment for ten or twelve days; or 
lay it abreadth, till little or no heat remains in it, for 
great heat deſtroys the ſpawn of muſhrooms. So ſoon 
as you perceive the heat gone off, fill the trench with 
the dung near one foot above the ſurface of the adja- 
cent earth ; above that lay ten inches of freſh, light 
and rich earth; and obſerve to cover the ſides of the 
dung bed with the ſame earth, and as much of the earth 
vou have gathered from the fields with the muſhroom 
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ſpawn upon the ſides, as can be, and then take ſome of 
the ſpawn, and plant the ſmall knobs of it fix inches 
aſunder, half an inch deep into the earth; then take 
another layer of dung, lay it ten inches thick, and above 
that, another layer of the rich light earth, and the field 
earth on the ſides eight inches thick; obſerving, as you 
lay the ſtratums of earth and dung, to draw in the ſides 
narrower, ſo as to make the bed aſcend gradually in 
form of a ridge, and ſtill drawing it narrower and nar- 
rower, till you arrive at the top, and in ſuch a manner 
as the knobs of the ſpawn may not be put into, or bu- 
ried in the earth deeper than half an inch, planting the 
knobs all the way up, by which means you may have 
four layers of dung, and as many of earth, from the 
bottom of this bed or ridge, to the top. When your 


| bed is thus made and planted, lay good wheat-ſtraw, 


or looſe litter half a foot or more thick ; and as the cold 
increaſes, you may cover to twelve inches thick with 
this ſtraw or litter, to prevent the injuries of froſt ; it 
alſo prevents the earth trom drying too faſt, and pre- 
vents too much rain from getting to the beds, for too 
much moiſture, or too much drought, are both preju- 
dicial to muſhrooms. And as all this bed muſt be quite 
covered over with the ſtraw or litter, it will retain 
enough of vapour, which comes from the fermentation 
of the dung, to conduce to the growth of the muſh- 
rooms, whereby a regular moderation of wet and dry 
air will be preſerved to produce plentiful crops. 
When your. bed has been thus made up and planted 
ten days, take off the litter with your hands, look and 
ſec if your muſhrooms begin to appear; if they come 
black or brown, and long-ſhanked, then cut them off, 
and riddle a little of the fine earth upon them; and 
when they appear again, they will come up white, 
round, and fit for uſe: This is called purging of them, 
their firſt bad appearance being owing to too much 
heat in the dung, which ſhould be avoided as much as 
poſſible. 
When they are growing, it will be neceſſary to look 


them over once every day, I mean in September, (which 
is 
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is the chief ſeaſon of their growth.) If you allow them 
to grow large, they will ſoon become too big for uſe, 
rot, and breed worms, and infect all the young ſpawn, 
or off-ſetts, near them; To prevent this, they require 
to be looked over and gathered once every day; in do- 
ing of which, pull them gently out of the ground, io 
that their ſtems be not left behind, which would canker 
and breed worms, and rot the ſpawn. In this opera- 
tion, if any of the ſpawn comes up by pulling out the 
muſhrooms that are fit for uſe, take it off gently, and 
plant it in again without bruiſing it, where it will ſoon 
take root, and fix itſelf to produce. Make another bed in 
the ſame manner the end of September. 

There are ſome perſons who make their muſhroom- 
beds entirely of ſuch dung as I have here directed, 
without laying ſtratums of earth above the dung, but 
only covering the ſides of the dung with earth of the 
kind above directed, three or four inches thick. This 
method I alſo approve of, and have ſeen plentiful crops 
upon ſuch beds; but when this method is followed, al- 
ways put four inches thick of good dry litter or ſtraw 
betwixt the earth laid on the ſides of the beds, and the 
dung, which prevents the earth from caking or crack- 
ing into rents, which it is apt to do, from the heat and 
fermenting of the dung: And on the top of the ſtraw, 
which immediately covers the muſhroom- bed, put ſome 
warm litter from the ſtable, or from a dung-heap, in 
this cold ſeaſon, but do not put this litter immediately 
upon the muſhroom-bed, but upon the ſtraw which co- 
vers it; this warm litter will promote the growth of 
the muſhrooms. If the froſt continues, and the warm 
litter cools, add ſome freſh warm litter to the ſtraw 
covering. Make new beds for muſhrooms no later than 
the end of September. 

Such beds, if duly attended to, will laſt ſeveral months, 
and produce great crops; and as the muſhrooms for 
uſe grow, ſo will the ſpawn, which ought alſo to be 
laid up in a dry warm place, until the ſeaſon for uſing 
it. The ſpawn will keep four months: fo that if in 
May you give up your bedding for muſhrooms, the 
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ſpawn, or ſmall off-ſets, altho* no bigger than pin- 
heads, will keep until September following amongſt their 
earth in which they grow, and even until Oober or 
November, in places warm and dry. Put I always make 
my muſhroom-beds in Auguſt and September. 

In very ſevere froſts, or great rains, obſerve to in- 
creaſe the ſtraw-coverings; and in great ſtorms I have 
ſometimes laid boards, ſuch as old doors, or ſome ſuch, 
upon the ſtraw, ſo as to reſt gently againſt the ſides of 
the beds, but not to bruiſe the muſhrooms, or lie too 
heavy on them. 

Muſhroom ſpawn is the ſmall off-ſets, which are 
found about the muſhroom roots; and the ſmaller the 
are, ſo much the better, provided they are round, 
knobby, and white, for this is the beſt form of the 
Champignion or true muſhroom. What ſorts come 
up browniſh coloured, with long ſtalks and flat heads, 
are bad, and are a ſort of fungus, which, with care, 
may be improved, as I directed when treating of purg- 
ing of muſhrooms; but if, by the method propoſed, 
they do not alter their forms, they ſhould be quite pul- 
led out of the bed and rejected: By continuing the 
forcing of muſhrooms, you may have them good until 
the months of April or May. If, when you ſet down 
your muſhrooms in Auguſt, in Sept. or Of. or even la- 
ter in winter, they do not produce muſhrooms imme- 
diately, you muſt not deftroy the beds at that time, 
becauſe they do not then produce: Let them remain 
all winter covered with ſtraw, to protect them from 
froſt; and in the month, probably of March, but moſt 
certainly in April, May, and June, you will have a moſt 
plentiful crop of muſhrooms. 

I ſhall mention another method of raiſing muſh- 
rooms. About the end of Feb. lay old rotted dung in 
the kitchen-garden, in a trench nine inches deep, and 
ſix feet in breadth; fill up the ſame, and tread it well 
down, and upon the dung lay ſome earth, taken, in 
October preceding, from a paſture where muſhrooms 
grow in plenty ; and therewith cover your dung five 
inches thick, tread the ſame as hard as you can, and 
make 
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make this bed level, or very near level; keep it clear 
from weeds, and in May they will begin to appear; 
if they come up black, take ſome very thin turf of the 
ſaid muſhroom-paſture, half an inch thick only, and 
tread the ſame down on the bed, and this will purge 
them, and make them come up well coloured. This 
bed will continue in good condition for two years; thus 
you may have them in the kitchen-garden, and not in 
your incloſure for early hot-bed work, which, as before- 
mentioned, I would chuſe to have near the dunghill. 
Beds thus made up for muſhrooms, are better for table- 
uſe than thoſe which are gathered in the fields. 


M EE ERNIE AHERN 
Aſparagus on Hot-beds. 


I Shall now treat of forcing aſparagus, which, by pro- 
per management, may be had fit for the table from 
the beginning of December, until they grow in the na- 
tural ground. In treating of this ſubjeQ I ſhall be very 
particular, becauſe I have ſeen it practiſed in this 
country with very bad ſucceſs, owing to the ignorance 
of people, whopretend to do what they have only heard 
of, or poſſibly read in ſome book, publiſhed by perſons 
who never uſed the methods to obtain good aſparagus 
in this manner themſelves, I recommend my own 
practice, and will venture to aſfirm, I have had as good 
in winter, as any that ever came to Covent-Garden mar- 
ket for ſale, or was produced any where in England. 
The roots which are fit for forcing, are ſuch as have 
been ſown in your own garden; for what you buy elſe- 
where are not to be depended upon. Theſe roots 
ſhould be planted out, according to the directions I 
ſhall give, when I treat of aſparagus in the natural 
ground the firſt year after ſowing; and as they are 
planted on purpoſe for forcing, they ſhould have a 
moiſt, rich, low ground, which will give excellent roots 
for hot-beds. They ſhould be four years old before 
you uſe them for forcing, and they ſhould be ſuch, 
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whoſe graſs has never been cut, whereby their roots 
will be ſtrong, and fit for this purpoſe, and their ſtalks 
twice as large as what comes up from old roots, whoſe 
ſtalks have been annually cut from the natural ground 
for kitchen uſe. This is therefore particularly to be 
obſerved, if you would have large aſparagus under for- 
cing frames, the neglecting of which has diſappointed 
many of good crops, eſpecially thoſe who bring them 
to market for ſale ; when, inſtead of ſtrong heads, their 
crops were not much larger than wheat-ſtraws. Where- 
fore you muſt always uſe virgin-graſs, and ſuch as has 
never been cut. 

Having provided yourſelf with good roots, before 
you intend to force aſparagus, get a good quantity of 
new horſe-dung from the ſtables, and lay it up with 
the litter to heat, ferment and ſweeten for eight or ten 
days, mixing the litter with the dung. Then dig a 
trench one foot and a half deep, in breadth and length 
according to the dimenſions of the frames with which 
you are to cover your beds; work your dung well, and 
lay it level four or five feet thick, and preſſing it even 
with a fork; cover it with four inches of good rich 
moiſt mould, mixed with a fifth part of whitiſh or 
yellowiſh loam ; then raiſe {mall ridges near two inches 
high above the ſurface of this mould, upon which lay 
your aſparagus roots, very cloſe to one another, filling 
up the ſpaces betwixt the roots with the ſame rich 
earth, and cover them with two inches thereof above 
the tops of the buds of their roots, but put no frames 
nor glaſſes upon this bed at this time, which framing 
method, though commonly practiſed, is very wrong; 
for this reaſon, that the heat of the ſun's rays ſhining 
through the glaſs, would hurry the graſs up before their 


roots had ſtruck ſufficzently into the earth, to maintain 


their ſtalks above ground; and this makes them ſmall, 
ill-taſted, and worſe coloured. However, the bed 
ſhould every evening, but eſpecially in the day-time, 
in froſts, be covered with one or two matts, and if that is 
not ſufficient to preſerve them from froſt, put a cover of 
dry wheat- ſtraw over all, and round the ſides of the bed 
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lay ſome 1 to cover the ſide and end- roots of the 
aſparagus. In a fortnight after the bed is ſet to work, 
examine it, and if you perceive the buds of the graſs 
above the two-inch cover of earth, lay on two inches 
more; and if in ten days they ſhall puſh above this laſt 
cover, lay then on two inches more of the fame earth, 
and then, and not till then, put on the frames with the 
glaſſes. It will be proper, when you plant the roots, 
to have two or three pieces of wood, two feet in length, 
thruſt quite down into the dung, whereby you can 
know, by pulling them out and feeling them, what tem- 
per your bed is in, and by no means neglect this; for if 
the heat of your bed declines, you mult give it a lining 
of dung all round, by taking away ſome of the old, and 
adding new dung, which will ſoon revive the heat of the 
bed. In putting on the frames and glaſſes, obſerve the 
following particulars: Make two ſtraw ropes, five or 
ſix inches thick, and as long as to go quite round your 
bed; faſten this with ſtraight ſticks two ſeet long, all 
round the ſides of the bed, ſo that the upper part of 
the ropes may be equal with the ſurface of the earth, on 
the top of the bed; upon this ſet your frames, and put 
on the glaſſes, covering them with matts and ſtraw all 
night; but in the day-time take all coverings away, and 
ſuffer the ſun to ſhine through the glaſſes, which will 
give a good colour to the graſs, but take care not to 
open the glaſſes in froſty weather; when the weather 
is mild and open, and the top of the graſs is two or three 
inches long, and near ready for cutting, (which ought 
always to be cut an inch or more below the ſurface of 
the earth) neglect no opportunity to give them air, by 
pulling up the glaſſes: this alone will give them a fine 
colour. In five weeks after ſetting this bed to work, 
you may cut good graſs, though ſome perſons pretend 
to cut in leſs time, which I own may be effected, but 
you muſt obſerve, ſuch aſparagus will not be fo large, 
nor ſo well coloured. 

The uſing of roots, whoſe buds have not been cut, 
will give larger buds, and by far a more plentiful crop, 
than if you uſe roots whoſe buds have been cut for uſe 
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in the natural ground; and it was to obtain large buds 
of aſparagus that I preferred theſe virgin- roots to any 
others. A bed of three good lights will produce you 
900 or 1000 good aſparagus, and by this means you 
may have a ſucceſſion of them until April, when they 
come in from the natural earth. 
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Early Cucumbers. 


HE next crop, in the forcing way, I ſhall treat 

of, is cucumbers; and the early prickly cucum- 
ber 1s the beſt to uſe for this purpoſe. In making the 
beds, and in managing the plants, ſo as to have the 
fruit large and fit for uſe in February, or in the begin- 
ning of March, being the deſire of moſt gardeners, I 
ſhall be very particular in my directions, as they agree 
with my own practice in this matter. I own that, had 
it not been the curioſity to have fine large green cucum- 
bers at ſuch an unuſual ſeaſon of the year as February, 
or the beginning of March, I ſhould not have given 
myſelf the trouble which muſt attend ſuch early pro- 
ductions; but that, joined to a paſſion to be equal in 
perfection with the more ſouthernclimates of this iſland, 
induced me to undertake the bringing cucumbers ſo 
early to perfection, in which I ſucceeded beyond ex- 
pectation, and could be excelled by no Britiſh gardener 
whatever. 

Of cucumber-ſceds, the early prickly kind is the beſt ; 
and if it is two or three years old, and has been well 
kept, it will be better than if it is of the preceding 
year's growth. If the ſeed be ſofz, put it into 
your breeches pocket, and wear it there for a month 
or ſix weeks; this method is better than drying it in 
the ſun, or before the fire; for in this way it will be 
kept quite dry, and the ſuperabundant moiſture of this, 
and all other cool ſeeds, will be better cured than any 
other way. This method of drying theſe ſeeds is more 


neceſſary than moſt people apprehend, to make the 
vines 
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vines of the ſeedling plants ſhort, ſoon and well ripened, 
and to render them fruitful. So ſoon as you perceive 
your ſeeds in a right temper. for ſowing, that 1s, when 
they are quite dry, and the outward coat of their veſ- 
ſels entirelv free from that clammy ſubſtance which 
they often have; then prepare your dung for a bed for 
them. This I always did about the tenth, or at far- 
theſt the middle of November, although fome perfons 
think January ſoon enough; but from experience, I 
had plants more fit for bearing, and better crops, from 
plants ſown in November, than ever I could obtain from 
plants ſown in January. Beſides my experience in this 
article, it is certain, that when theſe cucumbers ſown 
in November are well attended, and in health, their 
vines are more mature and ſtronger than thoſe which 
are ſown in January; and by being well ripened and 
ſtrong, ſurely one may expect a better crop than can 
be had from plants but ſix weeks old, which being hur- 
ried on by heat, are weak and tender; whereas the 
November plants are ſtocky, thick, and their vines ar- 
rived at that maturity to produce good fruit, and very 
early. Theſe reaſons induced me to ſow my cucum- 
ber-ſeeds always about the 12th of November. Your 
cucumber-ſeeds being in good condition for ſowing, 
prepare ſome good horſe dung, and lay the ſame, litter 
and all, as it comes from the ſtable, in a large heap, 
to heat and ferment for ten or twelve days before you 
uſe it. 

When the firſt extremity of the heat is over, take 
one of your ſmalleſt frames, or, for want of this, two 
large bell-glaſſes; lay the dung towards the ſouth- edge 
of the heap level, cover the ſame with the following 
ſort of carth, taken off an old melon-bed, four barrows 
ful, of good rich virgin-earth two barrows ful, and of 
yellow loam and white ſand one barrow ful; taking care 
that this compoſt be well mixed and incorporated a 
year before you uſe it for this, or any melon or cucum- 
ber-bed uſe. In the centre of the glaſſes or frame, 
make a ſmall pit as broad as a large hand, and in this 
put your cucumber-ſeeds, two days after the earth is 
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heated, obſerving to cover the whole ſurface of the 
dung with this earth, three inches thick all over the 
bells or frame, covering the ſeeds with half an inch 
of the mould; in bad weather, and at night, cover the 


frame or glaſſes with matts and litter. In five or ſix 


days, if the dung is in good temper, the plants will ap- 
pear. After they appear, if the earth is dry, and they 
begin to ſpire up (as is often the caſe) give them wy 
gentle waterings from a bottle, which has been ſun 
with the water into the dung, to temper the cold wa- 
ter, and to make it of the ſame heat with the air in 
which theſe young plants breathe, and earth them up 
almoſt to their ſeed-leaves, which will ſtrengthen their 
weak ſtalks wonderfully. If your plants are under bells, 
ſo ſoon as you take the litter and matts from them in 
the morning, take off the bell-glaſs which will be wet, 
and put a dry one upon them, to prevent the drops of 
moiſture which are upon the glaſs, occaſioned by the 
ſteam of the dung, from falling upon the young plants, 
than which nothing is more injurious to them. If you 
uſe a frame and glaſs-covers to raiſe theſe plants in, you 
muſt obſerve the following method, without which 
your ſucceſs will he very uncertain. Make a frame ex- 
actly the breadth and length of your hot-bed, of the 
fame ſort as the ſtretching frames upon which canvas 
is put for pictures, ſo as to fit the inſide of the hot-bed 
frame, and to lie juſt under the glaſs. Upon this frame 
ſhould be nailed all round the edges of it, ſome light- 
coloured bays, or coarſe flannel, the coarſer the better, 
in the ſame manner as fire-ſcreens are done, with a liſt 
of tape round the edges, to prevent the nails from tear- 
ing the flannel or bays. Theſe ſhutters ſhould be taken 
out every morning, and dried before a fire, that they 
may be ready againſt night to put in again below the 
glaſs, and you may have a dry one in the morning to 
put in, inſtead. of the wet one you took out. For in 
cloudy, wet, foggy weather, it will be neceſſary to uſe 
them, even in the day, as well as at nights, their uſe 
being to imbibe all the moiſture which ariſes from the 
bed and which otherwiſe would fall from the 
glaſſes 
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glaſſes upon the young plants, and quite kill them, as I 
have often ſeen and experienced. If you have two ſetts 
of theſe flannel frames, ſo much the better, one for day- 
time in cloudy, moiſt weather, and another for the 
night, at all times, for theſe early plants. By this 
means, the rancid vapours, which conſtantly ariſe from 
dung hot-beds, will be imbibed by the flannel ſhutters, 
and will never condenſe upon the glaſs-frame, or fall 
upon the plants; and by this means theſe early plants, 
when young, or when 1n fruit, will be always kept in 
good health. 

Having thus prepared your frames and woollen 
ſhutters, and your plants being now above ground ; 
prepare another bed of dung, with one light, in the 
ſame manner as you did the firſt, making 1t three feet 
thick of dung, that it may keep the heat long, until the 
plants are fit to be planted in baſkets. Cover this bed 
with the before-mentioned earth, five or ſix inches 
thick, two days before you plant, and put on it a frame 
and glaſs; and when you perceive it to be in a right 
temperament of warmth, and that the firſt violent heat 
is over, prick your young plants therein at three inch- 
es diſtance, plant from plant, ſetting them up to the 
ſeed-leaves in the earth, and covering them from the 
rays of the ſun, until you perceive them growing, 
which is a ſure indication that they have ſtruck new 
roots, and this they will do in three days time. 

What water you give, let it be little at a time, and 
it ſhould be put into the bed a day before you uſe it, 
that it may be of the ſame temperature of heat with the 
air in which theſe young plants live. It will alſo be 
neceſſary in mild weather to give them air, which you 
may do by lifting up the glaſs en a brick laid edge- 
ways ; but at the ſame time lay a matt on the front of 
the glaſs ſo raiſed, that the air may not ruſh in upon 
theſe tender plants all at once, but gently tranſpire to 
them through the openings of the matt. Remember 
at night to cover the glaſs with matts and ſtraw above 
all, and negle& not to uſe your woollen ſhutters al- 


ways at night, and in cold damp wet days. If you 


perceive 
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perceive the heat in your bed to be too violent, thruſt 
in three or four poles two feet long for a day into the 
outſides of the dung, then pull them out, and let theſe 
holes remain open until you perceive the heat abate ; 
if the warmth declines too much, ſtop up theſe holes 
again with freſh dung and litter, and it will foon reco- 
ver its heat ; but if it does not recover, then take away 
the old dung, and line the bed all- round the outſides 
(as the gardeners term it) with new dung, which will 
certainly bring the bed again to a new fermentation, 
fit to make the plants grow kindly. 

In about three weeks time theſe plants will begin 
to put out their rough leaves, at which time make up 
another bed broad as the former, and long enough to 
have a bed of two large lights upon it. Then provide 
yourſelf with looſe wrought ozier baſkets eight inches 
diameter, and fix inches deep, with two ſmall handles 
to each. When the bed is made, place your baſkets 
in it, filling them with the compoſt earth almoſt to the 
| brim, and fink them three inches into the dung, cloſe 
to, or within an inch or two of one another; fill u 
the ſpaces betwixt their ſides with good rich mould. 
In four or five days, the earth in the baſkets, by the 
heat of the dung below, will be of a good temper to re- 
ceive the plants, which then tranſplant from the bed, 
wherein they were nurſed, into the baſkets, ſix into 
each baſket, in the decline of the ſun, and when it is 
gone off the bed ; fix the mould gently to them, ſet- 
ting them in the earth up to their ſeed-leaves, and give 
them a gentle refreſhment of water; cover them up 
at nights with matts above, and the woollen ſhutters 
below the glaſſes, and do not ſuffer the plants to have 
the ſunſhine upon them until a week after they are 
planted. Cover the outſides of the bed with earth to 
keep in the ſteam of the dung, leſt the vapours, or the 
team of the hot dung, ſhould blight the young plants. 
tn the day-time raiſe the glaſſes and give them air ; 
tor a blait of rancid dung-fteam will deſtroy a whole 
crop of thoſe early cucumber plants. In about three 
weeks, it the bed has been in good temperament, the 

plants 
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plants will have made good progreſs, they will have 
run near the edges of the baſkets, have ſhewn their 
male bloſſoms, and will begin to ſet fruit: delay not 
then to make a freſh hot-bed with great care, turning 
the dung well, leaving no clods, and mixing the dung 
and litter with ſome ſmall coal aſhes, which is of 
great ſervice to preſerve the heat long and moderate in 
the beds. When your bed is made up, and in good 
temper to receive the baſkets, pull out three of the 
weakeſt plants, allowing three of the moſt forward and 
ſtrongeſt only to remain, and ſetting the baſkets upon 
this bed (which ſhould be made to have three good 
lights or glaſs-frames) place the baſket with the plants 
in the centre of each light, covering the glaſs at 
night above with matts, and woollen ſhutters below, 
and by the renewal of good heat, the fruit will ſwell 
in three weeks to be fit for uſe. At this time negle& 
no opportunity to give them air, and good waterings 
whenever they require it. If the runners ſpread be- 
yond the edge of the baſkets, ſuffer them to run at 
pleaſure, and never offer to pinch or top them at any 
rate. Give the baſkets alſo new earth two days after 
they are ſet into this bed quite up to the top, which 
will be of great ſervice to the plants; and with this 
management, by the end of February and beginning of 
March, T have had as fine large cucumbers for ſlicing, 
as ever I ſaw of the ſame kind (the early 2 Imean) 
in this country, in May or June under frames. 

I have often obſerved, that, notwithſtanding all care 
and heat that can be given, theſe early cucumber plants 
are not apt to produce fruit of any bigneſs, as they 
drop off before they arrive to a proper ſize, to reme- 
dy which, I tried the following experiment with great 
ſucceſs. Put into the ridges or baſkets ſome more 
plants than what you have uſe for, and upon thoſe on 
which you are to try the experiment, whenever you 
obſerve a fruit ſet, and the flower on its top opening, 
and that the fruit does not ſwell faſt, take a male bloſ- 
ſom, clip off its tep until you come to its eye, then 


put the eye of the male flower into the funnel of the 
female 
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female flower, and put it quite down into it, ſo as the 
cye of the male and the eye of the female flowers may 
touch one another, and be cloſe joined ; then tye a 
piece of baſs- mat over the female flower, fo as no air 
can get in to hinder the flowers from uniting; when 
you have done this cut off all the other vines from the 
plant, and pinch the vine upon which this fruit is, two 
joints above the fruit, and in two days you will per- 
ceive the fruit to ſwell faft, then cut away the piece 
of baſs, and let it drop off at pleafure. in the mean 
time you mult be fare to keep up the heat of the bed. 

When the feafon comes in warm, and your plants 
are ſlow in putting forth fruit, uſe this experiment, 
pinch the vine above the fruit, and take off what run- 
ners are on it, excepting that upon which the fruit is 
whereon you make your experiment. 

Some perſons may poſſibly blame me for directing 
them to ſet down hot-beds ſo ſoon as November for 
ratfing early cucumbers, alledging, that January is ſoon 
enough. But, befides the experience I have had, they 
will certainly find, that when they are raiſed in the 
month of Navember, the plants are older, and their 
vines are more fit and better ripened to nouriſh and 
produce good large handſome fruit, than vines which 
are the produce of plants hurried on by artificial heat, 
to bear fruit in two months from their being ſown : 
For you have greater reaſon. to expect good fruit from 
a vine or branch of a plant which is ſolid, and the tex- 
ture firm, than from a vine which is but forming it- 
ſelf, and is a mere blob: of water. 

As theſe cucumbers, which are forced fo early into 
fruit, require to be often tranſplanted, I choſe always to 
perform this work about three in the afternoon ; but 
about eight in the morning of that day, I gave them 
water m crder that the earth about their roots might 
be fixed to them, and that the plants might be raiſed 
with a clump of earth about their tender roots, by 
which means all the fibres of their roots are well pre- 


ſerved, and they cannot fuffer any check in their growth | 


by being tranſplanted, where ſuch caution is uſed. 
Some 
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Some have theſe plants upon iron trelaces, inſtead 
of baſkets; I have tried both methods, but always 
found them ſucceed beſt in baſkets; and I further ob- 
ſerved, that the glaſs-frames ihould not be made of 
lead and glaſs, but in the way of ſaſh lights, but no 
croſs bars which might ſtop the ſteam of the bed from 
running to the bottom of the glaſſes ; which ſteam, by 
the interruption of thoſe croſs bars, would have dropt 
on the young plants, and have entirely killed them. 

I have alfo raiſed early melons, but did not ſet about 
that work until the end of January, or in the firſt ten 
days of February. I had likewiſe hot-beds for early 
peas and kidney-beans, which, in mild winters, were 
fit for the table in March, or the beginning of April. 
The peaſe I uſed for this production, were Leadman's 
prolifick dwarfs, as being better than any others to be 
kept in framing ; the dwarf ſugar peaſe may be alſo 
uſed in theſe frames with great ſucceſs. The method 
to have them is thus : 


HBA HAS, 
Peaſe upon Hot-beds. 


OW theſe peaſe near a well expoſed South wall 
about the 24th of September ; put the ſeeds 
into the ground very near the wall; whenever 
you obſerve them peeping through the ground, 
cover them over with an inch of earth, as they ad- 
vance ; in froſt cover them with great peaſe haulm, 
wheat ſtraw, or whatever cover will beſt keep off the 
froſt ; ferns, if you can get them, will do, if they be 
dry. About the end of Fanuary, the peaſe (if the 
winter has been mild) will be ſome inches above 
ground, and then it will be proper to make a hot-bed 
for them in the manner as was directed for cucumbers; 
but in this bed the dung may be only two feet thick, 
for they require leſs heat to bring them on than cu- 


cumbers do. 
e When 
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When you obſerve the dung fit for uſe, make it up 
into a hot- bed four feet broad, and as long as you have 
framing; level the ſame well, and cover the dung with 
ten inches of light virgin earth ; put on your frames 
with their glaſſes, and in the day time raiſe the glaſſes, 
to allow the ſteam to paſs off; when you perceive the 
bed in a moderate temperature of warmth, lift the peaſe 
with a trowel, with a ball of earth to their roots, and 
plant them in the earth fourteen inches diſtance, 
row from row, and four inches, plant from plant; 
which diſtances will make them bear better than if 
they were planted thicker. Give them at planting a 
moderate watering, but afterwards be very ſparing of 
it, for much water makes them grow to ſtraw, and 
have little fruit : You muſt alſo take care to ſhade the 
beds from eleven forenoon, until the ſun is near off, 
and at the ſame time give them air in mild weather, 
and cover the dung which ſurrounds theſe beds with 
earth, that when the glaſſes are raiſed to give air to the 
peaſe, they be not blighted by the rancid ſteam of the 
dung near to, or about the beds. Theſe frames for 
peaſe ſhould be two feet high in the back, ſloping to 

fifteen inches in front. 

I raiſed the dwarf Batterſey and Canterbury kidney- 
beans the ſame way, with this difference only, that I 
was obliged to raiſe the beans in December or January, 
on a very moderate hot-bed, and never uſed any kinds 
for that purpoſe, but the dwarf Batterſey or Canterbury, 
and fixed ſmall ſticks by them for their tendrils to 
climb upon ; I pinched the tendrils whenever I per- 
ceived them to run too much to vine, and not to bloſ- 
ſom or fruit in proportion to their ſtrength. Theſe 
plants, in all moderate weather, muſt have a great deal 
of air given them, otherwiſe they will be ſuffocated, 
die away without any fruit, and rot. But by a due 
and nice management, I have had beans for the table 
by the 20th of March. 
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Forcing Fruit on Timber Walls. 
H AVING gone through the framing and hot- 


bed work, in my incloſure next the dunghill, I 
proceed to give ſome directions as to managing and 
bringing to ripeneſs ſuch fruit as I planted upon paled 
walls, which I forced with dung laid at the back of 
theſe walls. This method I tried, before I built ſtoves 
or flues, for forcing fruit on the kitchen-garden walls. 
T laid up a good quantity of dung in a heap, as I did 
for my hot-beds; and when I perceived it in good 
temper, I applied it to the wooden walls five feet thick 
at bottom, ſloping to two feet and a half thick at top, 
obſerving to lay it cloſe to the wall with a fork, but 
not to tread it; and alſo to cover all the dung with 
thatch, ſo as it might keep the heat longer. This I 
did about the end of February, and covered my trees in 
front with glaſs. Whenever I obſerved them begin- 
ning to bud well, I gave them air by opening the 
glaſſes, and gave them conſiderably more of it than I 
did to the fruit on the flued walls: My reaſon was, 
that if the ſteam of the dung is pent up at the time of 
the bloom of the trees, the bloſſoms will fall off, and 
of courſe there will be little or no crop. This firſt 
parcel of dung will continue warm enough for five 
weeks, when a freſh parcel ſhould be prepared, and 
put to the walls in the ſame manner; and you muſt 
keep the dung at work, until the fruit (which ſhould 
be May-duke cherries, gooſeberries, maſculine apri- 
cocks, and red nutmeg peaches) are near ripe, or at 
their full bigneſs. 

Upon the front borders you may have ſtrawberries 
and ſome monthly roſes : 'The ſtrawberries ſhould be 
planted on this front border the firſt week in Auguſt, 
before you deſign to force them, that they may have 
taken good root ; be ſure to keep them free from run- 
ners, that the plants may turn ſtocky, and fit for bear- 
ing before you apply your dung. It will alſo be pro- 
per that the frame, under which you have your forced 

G 2 crops, 
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crops, ſhould have a door at each end to admit the 
gardener, and to ſuffer air to come in to the plants and 
trees when the glaſſes in front cannot be raiſed or re- 
moved to let in air ; eſpecially when the trees are in 
bloſſom, which is abſolutely neceſſary towards having 
plentiful and good crops. Since I am upon the ſubject 
of forcing ſtrawberries, I ſhall ſhew the reader another 
method I uſed to have them early, viz. to plant them 
in pots twelve months before you force them, or in 
baſkets; which baſkets place on hot-beds until they 
ripen, as has been directed for cucumbers ; but as few 
perſons chuſe to give themſelves this trouble, I ſhall 
ſay no more of it. Obſerve that your trees upon theſe 
timber walls be pruned according to the directions laid 
down when treating of flued walls, two months at leaſt 
before you lay in your dung to the wall for forcing 
them, and obſerve always to plant ſuch trees, whoſe 
fruits, when forced, ripen at one and the ſame ſeaſon, 
next to each other on this wall. 

I have one thing very material to add here, which I 
omitted when treating of hot-walls, which will not be 
amiſs now to inſert; I mean directions with reſpe& to 
renewing or giving new earth to vines, and the other 
fruits upon hot-walls, eſpecially after forcing them; 
and when you deſign to force them again, as the earth, 
into which they were at firſt planted, may be ſuppoſed 
to have been exhauſted, and to have loſt much of its 
nutritive faculties. 

For vines, the year before you are to force them a 
ſecond time, prepare a good quantity of light virgin 
earth ; add to this a fifth part of very old well-rotted 
hot-bed dung, and ſome good lime, and mix them well 
together, ſo as their parts may be well incorporated ; 
if by this addition of new earth you perceive the bor- 
ders in which they are planted may be too high within 
the forcing frames, take away five or fix inches of the 
old mould, and lay this new compoſt to them in the 
Autumn before forcing them, which will give them 
freſh vigour; but obſerve that the compoſt be tho- 

roughly 
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roghly mixed and incorporated twelve months at leaſt 
before it is uſed. 

For peaches and nectarines, or other fruits you in- 
tend to force, give them compoſt of freſh virgin earth 
of a good ſtrong kitchen garden mould, but no lime; 
and if you have not virgin earth, give them a little 
well-rotted dung the Spring preceding their being for- 
ced; dig the dung well into their borders in the month 
of June, and continue this operation once every year 
before you force any part of your hot-wall, which adds 
2 vigour to your trees under your frames in forcing 
eaſons. 


Hot-beds in the kitchen-garden. 


AVING done with giving directions as to the 

hot-beds I would have in the incloſure by the 
dunghill; I proceed to thoſe hot-beds which ſhould be 
in the kitchen-garden in the Spring and Summer months. 
The firſt I treat of ſhall be for propagating melons, I 
mean the muſk melons, as moſt gentlemen are fond 
to have them : I own I ſhould not have attempted to 
have treated of that ſubject, eſpecially as there are 
ſome gardeners who underſtand their culture pretty 
well, and have had tolerable good ſucceſs in this coun- 
try, had I not been perſuaded that they may yet be 
brought to greater perfection, by following the rules 
here laid down : And I ſhall endeayour to corre& ſome 
miſtakes which the London writers commit, not by ig- 
norance, but by giving directions which may ſuit the 
propagation of this fruit in their chmate, but will not 
do for the latitude of Scotland. This, I ſay, may ſerve 
for my apology, not only in this article, but for my un- 
dertaking this work. | 
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Of the Culture of Muſk Melons. 
A MONGST the many varieties of melon ſeeds, 


which are annually imported here by our Seeds- 
men, they have got the ſeeds of the Perſian melon, a 
fruit of which I have eat, but find it far inferior to the 
Cantaleupe, the Genoa, or the Languedoc melons ; the 
firſt of which is undoubtedly preferable to any, and ſo 
much prized for its excellence, that in /taly it is called 
Melone degli ſanti, or Melon of the Saints. Gardeners 
ought to be very nice in preſerving the beſt ſorts of 
melons, and in keeping the ſeeds of the different ſorts 
very diſtin, with a note of the year in which thoſe 
ſeeds were ſaved ; this is particularly neceſſary. And 
as to the getting of them, this you may very readily 
from Languedoc, by giving commiſſion to factors at 
Bourdeaux to employ thoſe who deal that way to get 
proper ſeeds, which ſeeds ought to be four years old 


before you ſow them ; for by that Time all the ſuper- - 


abundant Fluid with which they are filled will be eva- 
porated ; and, by Experience, I know you will have 
more fruit from a plant produced from a four years old 
ſeed, than you can expect from ſix Melon plants whoſe 
ſeeds have been ſaved one, or even two years before 
ſowing. The method of making the hot-beds, and the 
manner of raiſing them from ſeeds, being much the 
ſame as that uſed with cucumbers, it 1s needleſs to be 
repeated here. But I ſeldom ſowed for my general 
crop of melons before the end of February, for then 
your ſeed-beds will work well ; and as the ſun begins 
to have a kindly influence, you can give air in mild 
weather to the young plants, which-is of great ſervice 
to them. The frames in which theſe plants are raiſed 
may be about two feet ſquare : When the young me- 
lon plants are fifteen days old, it will be proper 
to make another hot-bed of the ſame dimenſions as the 
firſt ; and whenever it is in a good temper, (which you 
will know by thruſting your finger down into the earth 
with which your bed is covered) prick them out at 
three 
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three inches diſtance, plant from plant, obſerving, as 
they ſpire up, to add earth to their long ſhanks, which 
will ſtrengthen them much, and make them ſoon put 
out their rough leaf. The beſt compoſt I know for 
melons is thus made : Take two load of well-rotted 


old cows dung, two of freſh virgin earth, and two 


of yellow fat marle, mix all together, and let them 
lye one year at leaſt before you uſe it; in Win- 
ter ſpread it to receive the benefit of the froſt, and 
when you intend to uſe it, riddle it fine, being ſure to 
break the clods of marle, eſpecially if it happens to 
cake, as it is apt to do. Obſerve, when you tranſplant 
melons, to ſhade them from the ſun, until you per- 
ceive that they have ſtruck root, and give them 
moderate waterings ; and in bright ſun-ſhine cover the 
glaſſes with matts, and give them air in the day, but 
not at night. 'The beſt time to give water to theſe 
plants is about ſeven in the morning, from bottles 
which ſtand in the frames one day before it is uſed, 
that the water may be of the ſame temperature with 
the air in the beds which the plants feed upon. In this 
bed they may .continue until they ſhew one, or at 
moſt two leaves, but no longer; you mult obſerve 
preciſely the following direQions, to have high fla- 
voured, large and well-taſted melons, eſpecially the 
Cantaleupe ſort, without which they can never be ob- 
tained in this country : Experience of many years taught 
me this, and I can ſafely recommend it as the only 


method to have thoſe fruits in perfection. You muſt. 


have four frames and glaſſes made about one foot 
ſquare ; and then lay out a ſquare piece of ground in 
your melonry, well expoſed to the morning and noon 
ſun, of ſuch ſize, that a large double frame with dou- 
ble glaſſes may cover it; the frame muſt have two 
glaſſes in front, and two glaſſes in the back, placed 
like unto the roof of a houſe, without any inner diviſi- 
on within the frame, only a ſtrong bar of wood through 
the middle to reſt the glaſſes on, and a bar of wood be- 
twixt each of the front and back glaſſes. This frame 
may be twelve feet ſquare, conforming to the ſpot of 

ground, 
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ground, upon the corners of which ſet your ſmall 
frames to the breath and length of your large frame, 
which muſt cover this whole ſpot of ground in time, 
when the ſmall frames are to be taken away, and the 
melon plants have filled the ſame frames. 

When you have thus marked out your ground, at 
each corner make your beds, a little broader and longer 
than your ſmall frames, that they may have ſpace to 
reſt on the dung, but do not at this time join theſe 
four ſmall dung beds together, but leave as much ſpace 
betwixt them as you can. When your four ſmall beds 
are made up, and covered with the ſmall frames, and 
in good temper to receive the young melon plants, 
make a hill in the middle of each of theſe four ſmall 
beds, of the compoſt directed; upon which plant two 
young plants, and no more, (if of the Cantaleupe melon, 
one plant will do, for there they muſt ſtand for good) 
obſerving to ſhade, water, and cover them at night, as 
has been formerly directed. And here I muſt give a 
very neceſſary precaution to melon-men : When your 
four ſmall beds are made, cover them with the frames 
for two or three days, but put no earth upon them un- 
til the exceſſive heat of the dung is gone; for if you 
were to cover theſe beds immediately with earth, the 
great heat would burn it, and thereby render it uſeleſs 
tor melons, or for any purpoſe whatever, When you 
put on your earth, raiſe a hill thereof in the middle of 
each bed, eighteen inches high above the dung, in 
form of a flat cone, and plant one of your plants (if of 
the Cantaleupe melon) or two plants, if of any other 
ſort of melons ; and as the vines ſpread, lay on your 
earth along the bed, to the ſame height or depth of 
earth, for on the depth and goodneſs of this earth de- 
pend your crops ; and I have often found, when plants 
have but ſix, eight or ten inches depth of foil to grow 
in, that the crops have been bad, and the plants to 
have died. Be ſure to take care to give them 
air in mild weather, and carefully to wipe off the ſteam 
from the glaſſes in the morning. In two weeks after 
tranſplanting, they will ſhow their third joint, the ww 
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of which you muſt pinch off with your fingers, to 
provoke the plants to ſend out lateral branches, which 
we call vines or runners; and three weeks after this, 
you will obſerve the vines will have grown to the foot 
of the hills on which the melons were planted, at 
which time lay your vines regular; and if they have 
but two vines, pinch their tops; but if you perceive a 
plant too viny, take off two or more of the ſmalleſt 
vines to the very ſtalk of the plant, and lay on as much 
of the compoſt earth as will make the ſurface of your 
beds of the ſame height with the hills on which your 
melons were planted ; if you obſerve any of the beds 
decline in heat, add all around them ſome treſh dung 
and litter, which will recover the heat, and bring your 
plants on. In ſome time after this, the plants will be- 
gin to ſhew male, or what ſome erroniouſly call falfe 
bloſſoms, which you muſt not take away, for, from ex- 
perience, it is certain, that thoſe flowers are the male 
bloſſoms which impregnate the female bloſſoms, which 
always in melons and cucumbers grow at, and upon one 
end of the young fruits: When you obſerve the young 
fruits and their bloſſoms appearing, and that many of 
them turn yellow, or fall off, then is the preciſe time 
to aſſiſt Nature in this our cold chmate, without which 
you cannot have good melons. Make ready your dou- 
ble frames for uſe ; and if your ſmall beds were made 
below the ſurface of the earth, take away that whole 
ſurſace of earth in the open ſpaces betwixt the 
four ſmall beds, and fill all with new dung to the very 
ſides of your ſmall frames, taking care that this new 
dung has been well managed and ſweated to uſe for a 
hot-bed ; then, after it has been well levelled, and 
made as high as the dung in the ſmall beds is, cover all 
this new dung with the preſcribed compoſed earth, 
eighteen inches deep; and in a temperate evening, hav- 
ing taken off your ſmall frames, and ordered the vines, 
laying two or three inches of freſh compoſt earth below 

their vines, pulling out all weeds, taking out all uſeleſs ' 
leaves, or ſmall uſeleſs runners, and giving them a gen- 
tle watering at the extremities of the vines, but not 
near 
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near the ſtems of the plants, then put your new 
double frames upon them; next morning wipe the 
glaſſes clean, raiſe them up if it is a good day, but 
ſhade the plants for one whole week after, that their 
leaves flag not by this addition of heat and alteration 
of air, until they are uſed to it for ſome days. By theſe 
double frames and double glaſſes, they will have dou- 
ble air, and double ſun to what they had in the ſmall 
frames, or to what melons commonly have in long ſin- 
gle glazed frames. 'To this method of managing me- 
lons, in giving them a new heat, when Nature is ex- 
erting herſelf to form the young fruit, and the cold of 
our climate denies its aſſiſtance, I was obliged to have 
recourſe, whereby I never failed to have an incredible 
crop of large fine well-taſted beautiful fair fruit; whilſt 
others not ſo curious, or who would not beſtow the 
ſame pains and expence, either loſt their crops, or ob- 
tained by the care and trouble they had been at, at beſt 
but a ſcanty one. 

That I may be underſtood when I write of double 
frames, I ſhall obſerve, that they are made ſo large as 
to contain the whole ſpace of ground within them, 
whereon ſtand the tour ſmall frames I have mentioned, 
and that in ſuch a manner, as that theplants which are 
in theſe four ſmall frames may, when you put on this 
large double frame, be in the center of each of its 
glaſſes: It is called double, becauſe it has glaſſes both 
to the ſouth and north, whereby the plants have double 
ſun, double air, and double the heat 1 reflection, than 
what they have in your common ſingle frames which 
have glaſſes only fronting the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt, and 
have no glaſſes — the oppoſite points, which all 
double frames have. 

Your fruit, by the addition of heat and air, will ſoon 
ſet beyond the danger of miſcarrying; but there are 
ſome neceſſary directions to be obſerved at this criti- 
cal period, whereby theſe plants will ſet their fruit (eſ- 
pecially the Cantaleupe melon) too freely than if they 
are not obſerved. I have adviſed pinching the ends of 
the plants, when they have got a third good joint, in 

order 
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order to obtain vines or runners; and when theſe run- 
ners have three or four joints, to pinch off their tops to 
force out more runners : But if the vines puſh out other 
vines upon this laſt pinching, pinch no more, ſor they 
will now ſhew fruit, at which time they ought careſul- 
ly to be looked to. Make choice of one good, or at 
moſt two fruits on each runner, ſituated neareſt the 
ſtem of the plant, ſuch as have large pedicles or foot- 
ſtalks; pluck off all the fruit which appear upon the 
runner, and alſo pinch off the end of the runner at the 
third joint above the fruit; this will ſtop the ſap in the 
runner, and make the fruit ſet immediately, beyond 
the hazard of going off, as is frequently the caſe when 
the vines are over-charged with fruit. Ialways obſer- 
ved never to allow theſe plants to have more than ſix 
or eight fruit upon one plant. This pinching of the 
main fruit-runners will encourage good working plants 
(as the gardeners call them) to ſend out ſmall runners, 
which muſt be pinched off when they appear with their 
young fruit; this work muſt be carefully done, and the 
vines looked over, until the fruits left on the plants turn 
ſo large, as to draw all the fap of the plants to them: 
Lay tiles or blue ſcaillie ſlates below your fruit; for 
if you ſuffer them to lie on the ground, they may rot; 
and when they begin to ſwell, turn them to the ſun 
that they may ripen equally. Some of my readers may 
find fault with me for directing them to forbear pru- 
ning the vines of melons, or for not pinching or top- 
ping them much; but experience has taught me that 
ſuch unmerciful knife-management is good tor nothing, 
but to bring a confuſion of vines to ſuch a degree in 
your rampant growers, that plants have been thereby 
deſtroyed. It is time enough to uſe this knife-diſci- 
pline when your fruit is paſt danger of going off, and 
even then uſe it with caution. 

There is a method to ſet melons which are not apt 
to keep their fruit, which ſucceeds better than any I 
know, eſpecially with the early fruit, viz. Whenever 
you perceive Fruit appearing, and that it opens its fe- 
male bloſſom (which are only upon the fruit) and that 

it 
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it doesnot ſwell to your wiſh, take a male bloſſom, and 
cutting all its petels above the eye, thruſt it into the fe- 
male bloſſom, cloſe to the fruit, and tye both together 
inſtantly, that no air get in to ſtop their uniting, then 
pinch the top of the vine whereon the fruit is, two joints 
above the fruit, and cut off the runners from that vine, 
but take off no more vines from the plant, unleſs it has 
more than three or four ; if you keep up the heat, 
your fruit ſo uſed will ſwell in three days viſibly, 
when you muſt cut off the baſs-tying, which you 
put about the male and female flowers, and it will drop 
at pleaſure. This is a method for ſetting melons which 
never failed me. Obſerve to fix the eye of the male 
flower cloſe to the eye of the female flower when you 
put it in. 

If the vines of your melon plants over- run the length 
and breadth of your large frames, lift up the frames, 
and let them reſt upon the bricks four inches high, ſuf- 
fering the vines to run out at pleaſure, taking care al- 
ways to peg down theſe vines, if they run far out, with 
forked ſticks, to keep them from being broke with wind 
or otherwiſe : Obſerve alſo what water you give them 
now, that it be at the extremities, and not near the 
ſtems of the plants; they ſhould never have it at this 
ſeaſon, except in very hot and ay weather. If you 
are to eat your melons at home, let them be high in 
flavour before you cut them; do it alſo in the morning, 
and let the ſtalk ſeem as it were parting from the fruit 
before you cut. If the fruit is to be ſent ſome diſtance 
before it is eaten, cut three days or ſo before it is ripe, 
and cut a foot of vine with it. When you cut melons 
for preſent uſe, cut only two inches of vine with them, 
By this method of cultivating melons, I always had 
great plenty, and very good fruit. Melons under bells 
will never do in Scotland; and as little under oiled pa- 
per ; but cucumbers will, as ſhall hereafter be ſhown. 
The height of your frames in the middle ſhould be 
two feet, floping on both ſides to eight inches, where- 
by the wet will fall off the glaſſes; and in theſe glaſſes, 
as well as in all others of hot-bed or ſtove-work, — 
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ſhould be no croſs- bars, which prevent the water from 
without, and the ſteam of the beds within the glaſs 
from running down, to the great injury of the plants 
both in ſtoves and in hot-beds. 

By this management, my firſt crop of melons was 
over by the middle of July; and as the vines are ſtil 
. freſh, healthy, and preparing to ſet out new runners, 
flowers and fruit; I then ſet about to try an experi- 
ment, which ſucceeded every year; to wit, to obtain 
a ſecond good crop, ſo ſoon as the firſt melons were 
off. I took the vines all up, light by light, laid three 
inches of my new freſh compoſt earth upon their roots, 
and all over the bed; and after taking off their old rot- 
ted leaves, I laid them altogether down again in the 
ſame order, gave them a good watering or two; in 
warm days raiſed the glaſſes, and in cold nights co- 
vered them with mats; and by the end of Auguſt had 
in each light two pair of good melons paſt danger ; theſe 
in the month of September, and until the middle of 
Odlober, ſwelled well, and many of them were near as 
big as the firſt ; but the ſun failed in giving them ripe- 
neſs and flavour: 'To remedy this, I cut the fruit about 
the 15th of Odlober, with three feet of vine to them, 
and twiſting them, I put them into pots filled with good 
mould, and plunged pots and all into a tan-bed in that 
ſtove, which was kept up to a moderate heat only, 
where the vines ſoon ſtruck root, and the melons ri- 
pened to great perfection, and kept ripening to admi- 
ration in taſte, flavour, and juice, until the middle of 
December following. This is an experiment worthy of 
the obſervation and trial of curious perſons, who have 
ſuch frames and ſtoves as I had, and people may pro- 
long their melon ſeaſon by ſuch means, for many 
months together. I laid the melon fruits upon bricks, 
upon the top of the tan-beds to keep the fruit dry; and 
when this ſecond crop was forming, I did not prune 
much, but was careful that, at that ſeaſon, the fruit 
ſhould not be too much incumbered with leaves, and 
gave them gentle waterings, until I found the fruit was 
of a conſiderable ſize; at that time I covered the glaſſes 

well 
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well at night, which had this good effect, to preſerve 
the fruit from the injuries of the froſts, which often 
happen in September and Odiober in this country. 

I have ſeed of a melon which I ſow the firſt week in 
April ; it is very curious, it never ſets its fruit until three 
months after it has been ſown, notwithſtanding all heat 
and care applied to it ; and then it ſwells, becomes very 
large, and continues green and very hard in the ſkin, 
and ſeems to part with its pedicle about the middle of 
Odober, ſtill continuing green and hard. I had it a- 
mongſt melon ſeeds from Monſieur Rathgeb, the Im- 
perial Reſident at London. I wrote to him about it, 
and he returned for anſwer, that it was the melon they 
uſed in Italy in winter. When it parts from its pedicle 
(as he writes) hang it up in a cool room free from froſt, 
one by one ina net, and ten days before you uſe them 
bring them into the kitchen, or a room where a good 
fice is kept; there they will ripen well during the whole 
winter; the ſkin becomes thin, turns to a lemon yel- 
low, and emits a very poignant odour, and they taſte 
extremely pleaſant. I made the experiment upon fix 
of them, and they eat vaſtly well, and their ſeeds came 
up the year following in great plenty, and fruited well. 

I never uſed frames to cucumbers, except the ear- 
lieſt ſorts, for theſe continued to give me fruit until 
the plants fruited, which I raiſed under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, in the following manner, in the kitchen-garden, 
near the ſame ſpot of ground where IJ had the melon- 
beds, before treated of. 

About the 15th or 20th of Aril, I dug holes in the 
melonry, in ſtraight lines, four feet ſquare, one foot 
deep below the ſurface of the earth, and ſix feet from 
one another; theſe holes I filled with horſe-dung, pre- 
pared in the ſame manner as has been directed for hot- 
beds for melons, working them well, and laying one 
joot more of dung above the ſurface of the earth; I 
then covered them with the melon compoſt earth, 
twelve inches thick, and upon every one of theſe holes 
I put two bell- glaſſes: in three or four days after, when 
I perceived the heat in good temper for ſowing, under 
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every glaſs I put ſix or ſeven ſeeds, which in a few days 
appeared above ground. I took care to cover their 
ſtalks, as they ſpired up, with the compoſt earth, and 
by ſhading the glaſſes in the evenings with matts, and 
giving them as much water as was requiſite, in a few 
weeks the plants grew ſtrong, and were preparing to 
run; which when I perceived, I took out three of the 
weakeſt, and left four of the ſtrongeſt plants under the 
. bells; but before I pulled theſe plants from under the 
bells, I filled up the ſpaces, which I at firſt had 
left betwixt the holes, where I had ſowed my cucum- 
bers under the bell-glaſſes, with good hot dung, and 
wrought it well, covering it over with twelve inches 
of good compoſt earth, there planted my cucumbers 
which were taken from under the bells, and took care 
to water and ſhade them, and to matt them at night, 
until I perceived they were growing again. So ſoon as 
the plants under the bells, and theſe tranſplanted ones, 
put out runners, I took ſmall forked ſticks, and pegged 
them down to the earth, and as their runners grew 
longer, I pegged them down alſo, and put ſtones under 
the bells to allow the plants to run from under them 
when they had run ſo far as to go off the ridge, I laid 
new compoſt to the ſides of it, as the runners grew in 
length one foot or more, that the vines might run, and 
their roots might have full liberty to play at pleaſure. 
By this means I had great crops, and this is the only 
way to obtain them in plenty: for, it is obſervable, 
that, as far as the vines of cucumbers and melons run 
above ground, ſo far do their roots run below ground; 
and if their roots are cramped for want of good earth, 
they ſtunt (as the gardeners phraſe it) and come to no- 
thing; whereas, when you feed their roots with good 
freſh rich earth to run into, you will always have fine 
fruit, and plentiful crops, both for ſlicing, pickling, or 
for girkins, as the oil-men term them. There are ſome 
perſons who ſow their cucumbers amongſt their colli- 
flower-plants, ſometimes in. baſons, and others do it 
upon hills of earth made up with lime. This method 
will do in good ſeaſons, in ſandy ſoils, and well ſhel- 
tered 
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tered ground, provided they have the morning and 
forenoon ſun ; but the method J have prefcribed, in re- 


gard to bells, is the ſureſt and beſt, to have good cucum- 
bers for moſt uſes in this country. 


Tuberoſes. 


SHALL now treat of the culture of Tuberoſes, 
which I own is againſt the Rule I laid down to my- 
ſelf at the beginning of this work, which was to write 
of nothing but fruits, or of kitchen-garden plants ; 
yet, as theſe roots are planted in hot beds made of 
dung, not in tan- beds or in ſtove-work, but in the me- 
lonry, I thought it would not be diſagreeable to ſay 
ſomething of them here. 
Theſe roots come annually to London from Genoa, 
and from London we get them to Edinburgh, where moſt 


of the ſeedſmen in town ſell them. I planted my Tube- 


roſes at two feaſons, viz. the firſt in April, and the 
lateft in May. When my roots arrived, I prepared a 
hot-bed in the ſame manner as is directed for cucum- 
bers, and covered it with a deep frame two feet and 
one half deep at the back, ſloping to one foot in front, 
and covered the dung with eight mches of good rich 
light earth, the ſame as I ufed for hyacinths ; taking 
from the roots all their old ſkins and withered fibres, 
and all their off-ſets, I planted them in this earth two 
roots very near one another, in ſuch a manner, as that 
the top of the bulbs were but juſt covered; for if they 
are planted deeper, they often fail. Betwixt theſe 
roots planted by pairs, I left a ſpace of eight inches, 
that when they were fit to be potted, they might be 
lifted with a good ball of earth to each pair, for I put 
two roots always into one two-penny pot. I do not 
approve of planting them into pots when you put them 
upon the hot-bed, for the fides of the pot cramp and 
ftunt their fibres, whereby they do not flower fo well, 
as when they are planted in the earth, their fibres run 
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at pleaſure, and form well, which makes them bloſſom 
ſtrong. 

Until they appeared above ground, I gave them a 
little water; but when they began to ſhew their 
flower ſtems, I gave it then in large quantities, 
and took care not to force them too much, whereby 
their flower ſtalks might be hurried up, and become 
too ſlender. I gave them air in mild weather by tak- 
ing off the glaſſes, only covering them at night, or in 
very bad weather. When their flower ſtems were a 
foot and a half high, I placed by them ſmall reeds, to 
which I gently tied the ſtems that they might not be 
broken with wind or other accidents: When the ſtems 
were as high as the glaſſes, I removed the glaſſes, and 
fixed hoops upon the frames, which I covered with 
matts. When I obſerved the bells of the flower to be 
well ſeen, and after they had opened the tunicle or thin 
ſkin which covers them, I watered the plants and the 
earth on the bed, and having prepared ſome two-pen- 
ny pots, I lifted two roots together, planting them with 
a clump of earth into theſe pots filled with the ſame 
fort of earth, in which I planted them at firit on the 
hot-bed, ſettling the earth well about the roots, and 
preſerving the clump of earth with which I lifted them 
from the hot-bed, cloſe to their roots, putting the 
ſame into theſe pots whereinto I tranſplanted them : 
J put theſe roots and pots, ſome into the green-houſe, 
and ſome into the bed-chambers of my houſe, which 
they agreeably perfumed with their exquiſite fragrant 
odours ; and when their bloſſoms expanded, I kept 
their pots moiſt to puſh out their flowers, until they 
dropt entirely ; ſetting their pots near windows where- 
on the ſun ſhone brighteſt, to make them expand their 
bloſſoms fully. | 

We have of late years got the double flowering 
'Tuberoſe, which plant was, firſt raiſed by Monſieur 
Le Cour, at Leyden in Holland, from the ſeeds of the 
ſingle-flowered fort : to which gentleman the curious 
are much beholden for his many new improvements in 


gardening, as well upon exotick, as upon our indige- 
: H nous 
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nous plants in Europe. This root he kept to himſelf 
as a great curioſity, and with the ſame aſſiduity, as the 
late Duke of Tuſcony did the great double- bloſſomed 
Arabian jeſſamine at Piſa, where centinels of his guards 
always attended this plant, that cuttings thereof (by 
which it can be propagated) might not be ſtolen away. 
Such was the practice when I was at Piſa. 

However, Monſieur Le Cour is become more com- 
municative of this his favourite flower, by beſtowing 
roots of it upon ſome of the curious gentlemen in Eng- 
land, from whom we had a ſhare of the roots ſent us 
to Edinburgh. Its culture is much the ſame as that 
which is given to the ſingle kind, (which I think for 
ſmell preferable to the double kind) with this diffe- 
rence, that I chooſe to pot the doubles at firſt plant- 
ing, and put them into a very moderate tan-bed, to 
make their roots ftrike and haſten to bloom. Their 
off-ſets, of which I was very careful, I planted into the 
ſame earth I uſed for hyacinths, and put them upon a 
gentle hot-bed of tan-bark in March ; in June I took 
off their glaſs-covers, and arched them over with hoops 
and matts above; in September or Odlober, when their 
leaves were quite down, I lifted them, and kept them 
in a dry warm place, until planting feaſon, in March 
or April following: For it is from theſe off-fets only 
you can expect flowers; for roots, which have once 
given you bloſſoms, will never afterwards ſhew their 
flowers. When the flowers of the double forts open 
the tunicle upon the head of their ſtems, put them in- 
to a green-houſe, or in chambers where the fun can 
ſhine upon their flower-ſtems, and they will expand 
their pretty bloſſoms to the number of twenty, or 
ſometimes twenty-five, with ſurpriſing beauty and 


vigour. 


* 


* 
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The Deſcription of the Pine- apple, or Anana's Stoves, and 
the Culture of theſe Plants to bring them ta Fruit.“ 


AVING given the neceſſary direQions for 
making hot-beds ſuitable to bring up moſt of 

what is propagated to ſerve a good kitchen, and to have 
every thing requiſite for this uſe very early, and in 
=” perfection; I proceed to give my readers a plan 
or erecting the Anana's or Pine-apple ſtoves, with the 
culture of that excellent fruit : And I am rather in- 
vited to do it in this treatiſe, than in any other work, 
ſince moſt of our connoiſſeurs have adopted theſe ſtoves 
and 


* The culture of the Pine Apple, and the management of the 
Stove, being conſidered the moſl capital things in Garden- 
ing, we ſball, in order to give every thing neceſſary for the 
inſtruction of young prattitioners, introduce ſuch direfli- 
ons as have been given by Philip Miller, Eſq; of whom 
our author makes moſt honourable mention ; and with 
them, the plans of ſuch ſtoves as are in general uſe. 


Stoves are contrivances for the preſerving tender ex- 
otick plants, which will not live in theſe northern 
countries without artificial warmth in winter. Theſe 
are built in different methods, according to the ingenu- 
ity of the artiſt, or the different purpoſes for which 
they are intended, but in England they are at preſent 
reducible to two or three. 

The firſt is called a dry ſtove, being ſo contrived, 
that the flues through which the ſmoke paſles, are ei- 
ther carried under the pavement of the floor, or elſe 
are erected in the back part of the houſe, over each 
other, and age returned fix or eight times the whole 
length of Pore, according to the height. In theſe 
ſtoves the plants are placed on ſhelves of boards laid 
on a ſcaffold, riſing above each other like the ſeats in 
a theatre, for the * advantage of their ſtanding 

2 IN 
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and this fruit into their beſt kitchen- gardens, and I think 
very properly. There have of late years been erected 
in England and Scotland, many ſorts of ſtoves for the 
culture of this fruit; but I am ſure, after many expe- 


riments, that the plan here annexed, is the beſt of any 
| I have 


in ſight, and enjoying an equal ſhare of light and air. 
In theſe ſtoves are commonly placed the tender ſorts 
of aloes, cereuſes, euphorbiums, tithymals, and other 
ſucculent plants, which are impatient of moiſture in 
Winter, and require for the moſt part to be kept in a 
ſeparate ſtove, and not placed among trees, or herba- 
ceous plants, which perſpire freely, and thereby often 
cauſe a damp air in the houſe, which is imbibed by the 
ſucculent plants to their no ſmall prejudice. Theſe 
ftoves may be regulated by a thermometer, ſo as not to 
over-heat them, nor to let the plants ſuffer by cold, in 
order to which all ſuch plants, as require nearly the 
fame degree of heat, ſhould be placed by themſelves in 
a ſeparate houſe, for if in the fame ſtove there are 
plants placed of many different countries, which re- 
quire as many different heats, by making the houſe 
warm enough for ſome plants, others by having too 
much heat, are drawn and ſpoiled. 

'The other ſort of ſtoves are commonly called bark 
ſtoves to diſtinguiſh them from the dry ſtoves alread 
mentioned. 'Theſe have a large pit, nearly the lengt 
of the houſe, 3 feet deep, and 6 or 7 feet wide, accord- 
ing to the breadth of the houſe, which pit is filled with 
freſh tanners bark to make a hot bed, and in this bed 
the pots of the moſt tender exotick trees, and herba- 
ceous plants, are plunged. The heat of this bed being 
moderate, the roots of the plants are always kept in 
action, and the moiſture, detained by the bark, keeps 
the fibres of their roots in a ductile ſtate, which in the 
dry ſtove, where they are placed on fhelves, are ſub- 
ject to dry too faſt, to the great injury of the plants. 
In theſe ſtoves, if they are rightly contrived, may be 

preſerved 
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Thave ſeen for that purpoſe ; and in this ſtove, with 
one fire, I can do the buſineſs of two ſtoves which muſt 
have two fires. I own the ereCting of it is expenſive, 
but I think it is better to build a ſtove to purpoſe at 
firſt, than to be always building to little or no purpoſe, or 


be 
> 


preſerved the moſt tender exotick trees and plants, 
which, before the uſe of the bark was introduced, 
were thought impoſſible to be kept in England, but, as 
there is ſome ſkill required in the ſtructure of both 
theſe ſtoves, I ſball not only deſcribe them as intelligi- 
bly as poſſible, but alſo annex plans of both ſtoves 
hereto, by which it is hoped every curious perſon 
will be capable of directing his workmen in their ſtruc- 
ture. ; 

The dimenſion of theſe ſtoves ſhould be proportion- 
ed to the number of plants intended to be preſerved, 
or the particular fancy of the owner, but their length 
ſhould not exceed 40 feet, unleſs there are two fire 
places, and in that caſe it will be proper to make a par- 
tition of glaſs in the middle, and to have two tan pits, 
that there may be two different degrees of heat for 
plants from different countries (tor the reaſons before 
given in the accouat of dry ſtoves,) and were I to erect 
a range of ſtoves, they ſhould be all built in one, and 
only divided with glaſs partitions, at leaſt the half way 
toward the front, which will be of great advantage to 
the plants, becauſe they may have the air in each divi- 
ſton ſhifted by ſliding the glaſſes of the partitions, or 
by opening the glaſs door, which ſhould be made be- 
tween each diviſion for the more eaſy paſſage from one 
to the other. 

Theſe ſtoves ſhould be raiſed above the level of the 
ground, in proportion to the dryneſs of the place, for 
if they are built on a moiſt ſituation, the whole ſhould 
be placed on the top of the ground, ſo that the brick 
work in front muſt be raiſed 3 feet above the ſurface, 


which is the depth of the bark bed, whereby none of 
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be from year to year diſappointed of good crops of 
fruit; beſides, this ſtove ſerves for the culture of the 
old as well as of the young plants, and I am certain 
this plan is moſt exactly executed, according to the 
ſcale at the bottom of it. | 

However 


„ _ 


the bark will be in danger of lying in water, but, if the 
ſoil be dry, the brick work in front need not be more 
than 1 foot above ground, and the pit may be ſunk 2 
feet below the ſurface. Upon the top of this brick 
work in front muſt be laid the plate of timber, into 
which the wood work of the frame is to be mortiſed ; 
this ſhould be of ſound oak without ſap, the dimenſion 
10 inches wide, and 6 deep, and the upright timbers 
in front muſt be placed 4 feet aſunder; or ſomewhat 
more, which is the proportion of the width of the glaſs 
doors or ſaſhes; theſe ſhould be about 6 feet and a 
half, or 7 feet long, and placed upright ; their dimen- 
ſion ſhould be 9g inches by 6, of yellow fir; but from 
the top of theſe ſhould be ſloping glaſſes, which ſhould 
reach within 3 feet of the back of the ſtove, where 
there ſhould be a ſtrong crown piece of timber placed, 
in which there ſhould be a groove made for the glaſſes 
to ſlide into; the dimenſion of the ſloping timbers 
ſhould be 10 inches by , of yellow fir, and the crown 
plate 1 foot by 9 or 10 inches of the ſame timber. 
The wall in the back part of the ſtove ſhould be at 
leaſt 13 inches thick, but 18 or 22 inches, which is 
two bricks and a half, will be better, for the greater 
thickneſs there is in the back wall, the more heat will 
be thrown to the front, whereby the air of the ſtove 
will be better warmed, and the building will be ſo 
much ſtronger, for to this back wall the flues, through 
which the ſmoke is to paſs, muſt be joined. This 
back wall ſhould be carried up about 16 feet high or 
more for tall ſtoves, that they may be- of a proper 
height to ſupport the timbers of the back roof which 
covers the ſhed behind the ſtove. This roof is _— 
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However I cannot omit taking notice of a few par- 


ticulars to aſſiſt the undertakers and builders of theſe 


ſtoves, whereby this plan (exact as it is) may be better 
executed; 1mo, To give a due warmth to the air in 
the houſe, ſo as to raiſe the ſpirit of wine in Mr. Fow- 
ler's, or Mr. Coles's botanical thermometers to Anana's 

heat, 


ed into the crown piece before- mentioned, which in 
tall ſtoves ſhould be about 30 feet above the ſurface of 
the tan bed, which will give a ſufficient declivity to the 
ſloping glaſſes to carry off the wet, and be of a reaſon- 
able height for containing many tall plants. The back 
roof may be ſlated, covered with lead, or tiled, ac-, 
cording to the fancy of the owner, but the manner of 
the outſide building is better expreſſed by tne annexed 
plan, than 1s poſſible to be deſcribed in words. 

In the front of the houſe, before the tan-bed, there 
ſhould be a walk, about 2 feet wide, for the conveni- 
ency of walking; next to which the bark pit muſt be 
placed, which ſhould be in width proportionable to the 
breadth of the houſe. If the houſe is 14 feet wide, 
which is a due proportion, the pit may be 8 feet wide, 
and behind the pit ſhould be a walk 2 feet wide, to paſs 
in order to water the plants, &c.,then there will be 2 
feet left next the back wall, to cre& the flues, which 
muſt be all raiſed above the level of the bark bed; 
Theſe flues ought to be 1 foot wide in the clear, that 
they may not be too ſoon ſtopped with the ſoot, as alſo 
for the more conveniently cleaning them; the lower 
flue into which the ſmoke firſt enters from the fire 
ſhould be two feet deep in the clear; this ſhould be 
covered with broad tiles, which ſhould be a foot and a 
half ſquare, that they*may be wide enough to extend 
over the wall in front of the flues, and to take ſufhci- 
ent hold of the back wall ; over this the ſecond flue 
muſt be returned back again, which may be 18 inches 
deep, and covered on the top as before, and ſo in like 
manner the flues may be returned over each other 6 or 

8 times, 
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heat, or ten or five degrees above that point, and to 
keep the ſame thereto, depends on the right ſtructure 
of the fire place, ſo that it works and draws well. To 
remedy theſe faults, which in the beſt built ſtoves may 
happen, my very worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. 
James Scot at Turnham Green near London, has lately 

invented 


8 times, that the heat may be ſpent before the ſmoke 
paſſes off, The thickneſs of the wall in front of theſe 
flues need not be more than 4 inches, but it muſt be 
well jointed with mortar, and pargitered within ſide to 
prevent the ſmoke from getting into the houſe, and the 
outſide ſhould be faced with mortar, and covered with 
a coarſe cloth, to keep the mortar from cracking, as 
is practiſed in ſetting up coppers. If this be carefully 
done, there will be no danger of the ſmoke entering 
the houſe, which cannot be too carefully guarded a- 
gainſt, for there is nothing more injurious to plants 
than ſmoke, which will cauſe them to drop their leaves, 
and, if it continue long in the houſe, will entirely de- 
ſtroy them. 

The fire place muſt be made at one end, where 
there 1s but one ; but, if the ſtove is ſo long as to re- 
quire two, they ſhould be placed at each end of the 
ſhed, which muſt be made the length of the ſtove, that 
the fires and the back of the flues may not ſuffer from 
the outer air, for it will be impoſſible to make the fires 
burn equally, where the wind has full ingreſs to it, and 
it will be troubleſome to attend the fire in wet weather, 
where it is expoſed to the rain. 

'The contrivance of the furnace muſt be according 
to the fuel which is deſigned to burn, but as turf is the 
cheapeſt firing for ſtoves, where it can be had, many 
prefer it, becauſe it laſts longer than any other ſort of 
fuel, and ſo requires leſs attendance, I ſhall deſcribe a 
proper ſort of furnace for that purpoſe. 

The whole of this furnace ſhould be erected within 
the houſe, which will be a great addition to the heat, 


and 
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invented a model, and has put the ſame into executi- 
on, of thoſe furnaces, which are caſt in London, for 
three-pence per pound, but would coſt ten-pence if 
they were to be wrought by any Smith ; which draw 
better than any furnaces built for that purpoſe : So 
that whoever deſigns to ere& theſe ſtoves, may apply 

to 


and the front wall on the outſide of the fire place, next 
the ſhed, ſhould be 3 bricks thick, the better to pre- 
vent the heat from coming out that way. The door 
of the furnace, at which the fuel is put in, mult be as 
ſmall as conveniently may be to admit the fuel; and 
this door ſhould be placed near the upper part of the 
furnace, and made to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible, ſo that 
there may be but little of the heat paſs off through it. 
This furnace ſhould be about 20 inches deep, and 16 
inches ſquare at bottom, but may be ſloped off on eve- 
ry ſide, ſo as to be 2 feet ſquare at the top, and under 
this furnace ſhould be a place for the aſhes to fall into, 
which ſhould be about a foot deep, and as wide as the 
bottom of the furnace; this ſhould alſo have an iron 
door to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible, but juſt over the aſh 
hole, above the bars which ſupport the fuel, ſhould be 
a ſquare hole about 4 or 6 inches wide to let in air to 
make the fire burn; this muſt alſo have an iron frame, 
and a door to ſhut cloſe when the fire is perfectly light- 
ed, which will make the fuel laſt longer, and the heat 
will be more moderate. 

The top of this furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the 
top of the bark bed, that the loweſt flue may be above 
the fire, ſo that there may be a greater draught for the 
ſmoke, and the furnace ſhould be arched over with 
bricks, The beſt materials for this purpoſe are what 
the bricklayers call Windſor bricks, which ſhould be 
laid in loam of the ſame kind as that the bricks are made 
with, and this, when burnt by fire, will cement the 
whole together, and become like one brick, but you 
Hould be very careful, where-ever the fire is * 

| that 
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to me, and from him I can have as many of theſe fur- 
naces as are wanted; for the carriage from London to 
Edinburgh is a trifle : When it arrives, it will only 
want a wrought iron-door, hooks, and a latch, as 
there will be holes in the caſt iron to fix them in, ſo 
as they may be eaſily and plainly underſtood by any 


Blackſmith 


that it be not too near the bark bed, for the heat of 
the fire will, by its long continuance, dry the bark, ſo 
that it will loſe its virtue, and be in danger of taking 
fire, to prevent which, it will be the beſt method to 
continue a hollow, between the brick work of the fire 
and that of the pit, about 8 inches wide, which will 
effectually prevent any damage ariſing from the heat of 
the fire, nor ſhould there be any wood work placed 
near the flues, or the fire place, becauſe the continual 
heat of the ſtove may in time dry it ſo much, as to 
cauſe it to take fire, which ought to be very carefully 
guarded againſt. 

The entrance into this ſtove ſhould be either from 
2 green-houſe, the dry ſtove, or elſe through the ſhed 
where the fire is made, becauſe in cold weather the 
front glaſſes muſt not be opened. 'The inſide of the 
houſe ſhould be clean white-waſhed, becauſe the whi+ 
ter the back part of the houſe is, the better it will re- 
fle& the light, which is of great conſequence to plants, 
eſpecially in Winter, when the ſtove is obliged to be 
ſhut up cloſe. 

Over the top ſliding glaſſes there ſhould be either 
wooden ſhutters, or tarpawlins fixed in frames, to co- 
ver them in bad weather, to prevent the wet from 
getting through the glaſſes, and to ſecure them from 
being broken by ſtorms and hail, arid theſe outer co- 
_ will be very ſerviceable to keep out the froſt, 
and if in very ſevere cold there is a tarpawlin hung be- 
fore the upright glaſſes in the front, it will be of great 
ſervice to the ſtove, and much leſs fire will preſerve a 
heat in the houſe. In 
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Blackſmith who puts up this furnace into the oven that 
is to be made for it, which muſt be ſuited to the large- 
neſs of the ſtove, and the quantity of fruit which are 
intended to be cultivated in ſuch ſtoves : It will be 
proper that the oven be built within the ſtove, but in 
ſuch a manner, that there may be two or three feet 

betwixt 


In the warmeſt of theſe houſes or diviſions ſhould 
be placed the moſt tender exotic trees and plants; a 
liſt of which followeth : 


Acajou, or Caſhew, 
Ahouai, 

Allegator Pear, 

Allſpice, or Pimento, 
Arrow Root, 

Bananas, 

Baſtard Cedar of Barbadoes, 
Baſtard Locuſt of Barbadoes, 
Bully Tree, 

Button Wood of Barbadoes, 
Cabbage Tree, 

Cocoa Tree, 

Calibaſh Tr ce, 

Caſſada, 

Cedar Tree of Barbadoes, 
Cherry Tree of Barbadzes, 
Cocoa Nut Tree, 

Cortex Winteranus. 
Cuſtard Apple, 

Date 'Tree, 

Dumb Cane, 

Fiddle Wood, 

Fig Tree, the Arched Indian, 
Flower Fence of Barbadees, 
Fuſtick Tree, | 
Ginger, 
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betwixt any part of it and the bark in the tan- pit; for 
if there was not ſuch a {pace betwixt this oven and the 
tan, the bark would be too much dried, and conſequently 
would not ferment properly. This oven upon its top 
muſt have a large iron-caſt plate, ſupported by a very 


ſtrong iron trelace ; and above the plate, which muſt 
be 


Guaiacum, 

Logwood, 

Macaw 'Tree, 

Mamee 'Tree, 

Mancinel Tree, 

Mimoſa, or Senſitive Plants, 
Nickar 'Tree, or Bonduc, 
Palm 'Trees of ſeveral ſorts, 
Papaw Tree, 

Plantane Tree, 

Plum Tree of Jamaica, 

Hog Plum, 

Sapotilla Tree, 

Santa Maria, 

Sour SOPs 

Sugar Apples 

Sweet Sop, 

Tamarind Tree, 

Tulip Flower, or White-wood. 


Theſe with moſt other ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and 
herbaceous plants, which are natives of very warm 
countries, ſhould be plunged in the bark bed for the 
reaſons already aſſigned, and over the flues may be a 
conveniency made to ſet the melon thiſtle, the tender 
ſorts of cereuſes, and euphorbiums, with other very 
tender ſucculent plants, which require to be kept dry 
in Winter. 

As in this ſtove are placed the plants of the hotteſt 
parts of the Eaſt and Weſi-Indics, the heat — 
ö P 
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be well fixed with the bricks into the ſide of the fur- 
nace, you — lay a brick arch with ſome broad tiles 
two feet broad every way, and cloſe cemented together 
with good mortar, and pan-cratch above all, upon 
which you may ſet the Melo-cadtus, and the Echinomelo- 
cactus plants, as is hereafter directed. There are ma- 


ny 


2 


— 


kept up equal to that marked Anana upon the botanical 
thermometers, and ſhould never be ſuffered to be a- 
bove 8 or 10 degrees cooler at moſt, nor ſhould the 
ſpirit be raiſed above 10 degrees higher in the ther- 
mometer during the Winter ſeaſon, both which ex- 
tremes will be equally injurious to the plants. 

But in order to judge more exactly of the temper of 
the air in the ſtove, the thermometer ſhould be hung 
at a good diſtance from the fire, nor ſhould the tube 
be expoſed to the ſun, but on the contrary, as much 
in ſhade as poſſible, becauſe, whenever the ſun ſhines 
upon the ball of the thermometer but one ſingle hour, 
it will raiſe the liquor in the tube conſiderably, when 
perhaps the air of the houſe is not near ſo warm, 
which many times deceives thoſe who are not aware 
of this. 

In the management of the plants placed in the bark 
bed, there muſt be a particular regard had to the tem- 
per of the bark, and the air of the houſe, that neither 
be too violent; as alſo to water them frequently, but 
ſparingly, in cold weather, becauſe when they are in 
continual warmth, which will cauſe them to perſpire 
freely, if they have not a proper ſupply to anſwer 
_ diſcharge, their leaves will decay, and ſoon fall 
off. 

The other ſort of ſtove, commonly called the dry 
ſtove, as was before ſaid, may be either built with up- 
Tight and ſloping glaſſes at the top, in the ſame man- 
ner, and after the ſame model of the bark ſtove, which 


ts the moſt convenient; or elſe the front glaſſes, which 
ſhould 
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ny perſons who build a flue in the fronts of their ſtoves 
near the glaſſes; but this practice is very wrong, for 
theſe flues dry the bark too much, and thereby ſtop 
the fermentation from whence its heat proceeds; be- 
ſides the flues at the backs of the beds are fufficient to 
warm the air above the tan-pits, which is all that is 

required 


ſhould run from the floor of the cieling, may be laid 
ſloping, to an angle of 45 degrees, the better to admit 
the rays of the ſun in Spring and Autumn. The latter 
method has been chiefly followed by moſt perſons who 
have built theſe ſorts of ſtoves, but were I to have the 
contrivance of a ſtove of this kind, I would have it 
built after the model of the bark ſtove, with upright 
glaſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over them, becauſe 
this will more eaſily admit the ſun at all the different 
ſeaſons, for in Summer, when the ſun is high, the top 
glaſles will admit the rays to ſhine almoſt all over the 
- houſe, and in Winter, when the ſun is low, the front 
glaſſes will admit its rays ; whereas, when the glaſſes 
are laid to any declivity in one direction, the rays of 
the ſun will not fall directly thereon above a fortnight 
in Autumn, and about the ſame time in Spring, and 
during the other parts of the year they will fall ob- 
liquelythereon,and in Summer, when the Sun is high, the 
rays will not reach above five or ſix feet from the glaſſes. 
Beſides, the plants, placed toward the back part of the 
houſe, willnot thrive in the Summer ſeaſon for want of air, 
whereas when there are ſloping glaſſes at the top, 
which run within four feet of the back of the houſe ; 
theſe, by being drawn down in hot weather, will let 
in perpendicular air to all the plants, and of how much 
ſervice this is to all ſorts of plants, every one who has 
had opportunity of obſerving the growth of plants in a 
ſtove, will eaſily judge; for when plants are placed un- 
der cover of a cieling, they always turn themſelves to- 


ward the air and light, and thereby grow crooked ' 
an 
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required from them. 2do, I obſerve, that the firſt 
flue, which muſt be higher than the bark in No. 6. 
it, by ſix inches at leaſt, muſt be two feet and a half 
in height, and ten inches broad, ſo as a foot-tyle may 
cover it; and the ſecond flue, No. 3. may be two feet 
three inches; the lowermoſt of No. 4. flues, muſt be 
two 


— 


and if in order to preſerve them ſtrait, they are turned 
every week, they will nevertheleſs grow weak, and 
look pale and ſickly, for which reaſons, I am ſure, 
whoever has made trial of both ſorts of ſtoves, will 
readily join with me to recommend the model of the 
bark ſtove for every purpoſe. 

As to the farther contrivance of this ſtove, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve the-temper of the place, whe- 
ther the ſituation be dry or wet; if it be dry, then the 
floor need not be raiſed above 2 feet above the level of 
the ground, but if it be wet, it will be proper to raiſe 
it 3 feet, eſpecially if theſe flues are to be carried un- 
der the floor, for when they are erected cloſe upon the 
ſurface of the ground, theſe will raiſe a damp, which 
will prevent the flues drawing ſo well as when they are 
more elevated. The furnace of this ſtove muſt be 
placed at one end of the houſe, according to the direc- 
tions before given. This muſt be made according to 
the fuel intended to burn, which, if for coals or wood, 
may be made according to the common method for 
coppers, but only much larger, becauſe, as the fire is 
to be continued in the night chiefly, if there is not 
room to contain a proper quantity of fuel, it will occa- 
ſion a great deal of trouble in tending upon the fire in 
the night, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſſi- 
ble, becauſe whenever the trouble is made very great 
or difficult, and the perſon, who is intruſted with the 
care of it, has not a very great affection for the thing, 
and is withal not very careful, there will be great ha- 
Zard of the fire being neglected, which in a little time 


may be of dangerous conſequence to the plants; = 
1 


- 
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two feet in height, aſcending gradually to the height 
in the higheſt flue, No. 4. to one foot, and that for 
the better drawing of the ſmoke : And 3tio, the depth 
of both the tan-beds ſhould be four feet. 40, You 
muſt not have any bars in the ſloping glaſſes, theſe in- 


terrupt the ſteam or water from running down from 
the 


if the fuel intended be turf, then the contrivance of the 


furnace may be the ſame as for the bark ſtove already 
mentioned. The flues of this ſtove, if they are carried 
under the pavement, may be turned after the manner 
of Fig. 1. in the plate, which will cauſe them to draw 
better than if ſtrait, and by this method of diſpoſing 
them, they may be ſo much turned as to reach from 
the back to the front of the houſe. 

The depth of them ſhould not be leſs than 18 inches, 
and the width nearly equal, which will prevent their 
being choaked up with ſoot, as is often the caſe when 
the flues are made too ſmall. The ſpaces between the 
flues ſhould be filled up either with dry brick rubbiſh, 
lime, or ſand, from which there will little moiſture 
ariſe, and the flues ſhould be cloſely plaiſtered with 
loam both within and without, and.the upper part of 
them covered with a coarſe cloth under the floor to 
prevent the ſmoke from getting into the houſe. 

When the flue is carried from the furnace to the 
end of the houſe, it may be returned in the back above 
the floor twice in ſtrait lines, which may be contrived 
to appear like a ſtep or two, by which means the ſmoke 
will be continued in the houſe until all its heat 1s ſpent, 
which will conſequently warm the air of the houſe the 
better, and the chimneys, through which the ſmoke is 
to paſs off, may be either at both ends or in the mid- 
dle, carried up in the thickneſs of the brick work of 
the flues, ſo as not to appear in ſight in the houſe, The 
flues ſhould be firſt covered with broad tiles, and then 
a bed of ſand laid over them about two inches thick, 


upon which the plain tiles ſhould be laid to 2 
wit 
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the uppermoſt to the lower parts of the glaſs roof, and 
thus the ſteam drops upon the plants, which is of moſt 
pernicious conſequence to them. 5e, The ſhades to 
cover the fore-parts of the ovens, and the doors or en- 
trances to the ſtoves, as they are built at different ends, 
ſhould be built on each ſide of the ſtove, and not at the 
back thereof; for in covering the upper range of ſlop- 
ing glaſſes, it may occaſion a ladder to be uſed for co- 
vering them with their wooden covers, and a ladder 
cannot be applied for that purpoſe to the back of the 
ſtove, if any building jutting out from the back of the 
ſtove is there. G6to, ſ thought it quite adviſeable to 
give ſmall front windows to this ſtove, that when air 

cannot 


with the reſt of the floor. This thickneſs of cover will 
be full enough to prevent the too ſudden riſe of the 
heat from the flues. 

But if the furnace is placed under the floor, the 
thickneſs of the ſand between the brick arch that co- 
vers it and the floor, ſhould not be leſs than four or 
ſix inches ; ſo.that the bottom of the furnace ſhould 
be ſunk the lower; and if from the fire place to the 
end of the houſe, the flues are laid a little riſing, it 
will cauſe them to draw the better; but this riſe muſt 
be allowed in the placing them lower under the. floor 
next the fire, becauſe the floor muſt be laid perfectly 
level, otherwiſe it will appear unſightly. 

In this ſtove there ſhould be a ſtand or ſcaffold erect- 
ed for placing ſhelves above each other, in the man- 
ner of Fig. 2. in the plate, that the plants may be 
diſpoſed above each other, ſo as to make a handſome 
appearance in the houſe ; but theſe ſhelves ſhould be 
made moveable, ſo as to be raiſed or ſunk, according, 
to the various: heights of the plants; otherwiſe it will 
be very troubleſome to raiſe or ſink every particular 
plant, according to their heights, or every year as they 
advance in their growth. ; 

u 
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cannot be admitted to the plants by the Nloping glaſſes, 
it might be there given to them. if your ſoil is wet, 
the whole of the ſtove ſhould be buiſt above ground; 
but, on the contrary, if you have a dry ſoil, the front 
of the ſtove may be in height above the earth, which 
is below the font glaſſes, two feet; and this ſtove 
may have upright windows in both ends : the full ex- 
pence for erecting and compleating ſuch a ſtove, will 
be near forty eight pounds ſterling, and when the pro- 
prietors are near coal and bark, the annual charge (if 
the glaſſes are kept in good repair) will be five pounds 
ſterling. 


I proceed 


— —— 2 * — 


In placing the feet of this ſtand, you muſt be careful 
not to ſet them too near the fire, nor directly upon the 
top of the flue, eſpecially that end next the fire, leaſt 
by the conſtant heat of the tiles the wood ſhould take 
fire, which cannot be too much guarded againſt ; ſince 
ſuch an accident would go near to deſtroy all the plants, 
if the houſe eſcaped being burnt. This ſtand or ſcaf- 
fold ſhould be placed in the middle of the houſe, leav- 
ing a paſſage about two feet and a half in the front, 
and another of the ſame width in the back, for the 
more conveniently paſſing round the plants to water 
them ; and that the air may freely circulate about 


them. In diſpoſing the plants, the talleſt ſhould be 


placed backward, and the ſmalleſt in front; ſo that 
there will not be occaſion for more than five or ſix 
ſhelves in height at moſt ; but the ſcaffold ſhould be ſo 
contrived, that there may be two or three ſhelves in 
breadth laid upon every riſe wheneyer there may be 
occaſion for it, which will fave a deal of trouble in diſ- 

poſing of the plants. 5s | 
In the erection of theſe ſtoves, it will be of great 
ſervice to join them all together with only glaſs parti- 
tions between them, as was before obſerved ; and where 
ſeveral of theſe ſtoves and green-houſes are required 
in one garden, then it will be very proper to have the 
green- 
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I proceed now to the culture of the Ananas or Pine- 
apple, the beſt kinds of which are: 


imo, Pyramidal Pine-apple, with a yellow Fleſb, or, 
Ananas aculeatus frufiu pyramidato, carne aurea. Plu- 


mer. Ind. Occid. biſt. plant. 


ado, Olive-coloured Pine-apple, or, Ananas fructu ovata 
ex luteo vireſcente, carne lutea. Plum. biſt. 


3to, The green Pine- apple, or, Ananas aculeatus frudtu 
pyramidali ex viridi flaveſcente, or King-Pine. - 
hen 


— 


2 — 


green- houſe in the middle, and the ſtoves at each end, 
either in the manner directed in the plan of the green- 
houſe exhibited in that article, or carried on in one 
ſtrait front. 

By this contrivance in the ſtructure of theſe houſes, 
a perſon may paſs from one to the other of them, 
without going into the open air ; which, beſides the 
pleaſure to the owner, is alſo of great uſe, becauſe 
there will be no occaſion of making a back-way into 
each of them, which otherwiſe muſt be, ſince the front 
glaſſes of the ſtove ſhould not be opened in cold wea- 
ther, if it can poſſibly be avoided on any account, o- 
therwiſe the cold air ruſhing in, will greatly prejudice 
the very tender plants. | | 

But beſides the ſtoves here deſcribed, and the green- 
houſe, it will be very neceſlary to have a glaſs caſe or 
two where-ever there are great collections of plants. 
Theſe may be built exactly in the manner N de- 
ſcribed for the ſtoves, with upright glaſſes in front, 
and ſloping glaſſes over the top of them, which ſhould 
run within four feet of the back of the houſe. The 
height, depth, and other dimenſions, ſhould be con- 
formable to that of the ſtoves, which will make a re- 
gularity in the building. 'Theſe may be placed at the 
end of the range on EI on beyond the ſtoves ; and 

2 
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When your ſtove is built, and fires have been made 
to dry the damps which are commonly in all new built 


works, it will be quite ready to receive your pines: 


And to have the beſt kinds and beſt plants, I would ad- 
viſe my readers, who deſire to propagate this fruit, to 
buy them from the before- mentioned Mr. James Scot, 
at Turnbam-Green near London, who will ſerve them 
as well, and as cheap as any perſon; I would adviſe 
them to ſend for thoſe plants in May, that they may 
come here in June; for at that ſeaſon there is no feat 
that the plants will receive damage by cold in their 
paſſage, altho* the baſkets in which theſe plants are 
put ſhould ſtand above deck in the ſhip ; but if they 
can be put below deck, when the ſhip goes out to ſea, 
it would be better. I would direct the following num- 
ber of plants to furniſh ſuch a ſtove, and of the follow- 


ing 


—_——* 
ti. 


if there be a flue carried along round each of theſe, 
with an oven to make a fire in very cold weather, it 
will ſave a great deal of labour, and prevent the froſt 
from ever entering the houſe, be the Winter ever ſo 
ſevere ; but the upper glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould 
have either ſhutters of wood, or tarpawlins in frames 
to cover them in froſty weather ; and if there is a con- 
trivance to cover the upright glaſſes in froſt, either 
with mats, ſhutters, or tarpawlins, it will be of great 
uſe in Winter, otherwiſe the flue muſt be uſed when 
the froſt comes on, which ſhould not be done but up- 
on extraordinary occaſions, becauſe the deſign of theſe 
houſes is, to keep ſuch plants as require only to be pre- 
ſerved from froſt, and need no additional warmth ; but 
at the ſame time, require more air than can conveni- 
ently be given them in a green-houſe. In one of theſe 
houſes may be placed all the ſorts of Ficoides, African 
Sedums, Cotyledons, and other ſucculent plants from 
the Cape of Good Hope. In the other may be placed 
the ſeveral kinds of Arctotis, Oſteoſpermum, Royena, 
Lotus, and other woody or herbaceous plants from the 


ſame country, or any other in the ſame latitude. 
Thus, 


co 
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ing ages, viz. fix dozen of large plants, which will 
give fruit the year after you receive them, and fix do- 
zen of plants which will fruit the ſecond year after you 
receive them, and one hundred ſmall crowns and ſuck- 
ers to be ſent here in Auguſt following, packed up in 
boxes, which will be of a ſmall price ; this number 
will be ſufficient to furniſh your ſtove, and from which, 
in a few years, you may eaſily cut ninety or one hun- 
dred good fruit annually. When you begin to build 
your ſtove, 'or even ſome months before, you ſhould 
make proviſion for compoſt, in which your pines are to 

grow; 


* 22 - —— <> — . 
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Thus, by contriving the green-houſe in the middle, 
and one ſtove, and a glaſs caſe at each end; there will 
be a conveniency to keep plants from all the different 
parts of the world, which can be no otherwiſe main» 
tained but by placing them in different degrees of heat, 
according to the places of their native growth. 

The ſtoves before deſcribed are ſuch as are uſually 
built to maintain exotick plants, which will not live in 
England, unleſs they enjoy a temperature of air, ap- 
proaching to that of the ſeveral countries from whence 
they are brought ; therefore, whoever is inclinable to 
preſerve a large collection of plants from different 
countries, muſt contrive to have two or three of theſe 
ſtoves, each of which ſhould be kept in a different tem- 
perature of warmth ; and the plants ſhould be alſo a- 
dapted to the ſeveral degrees of heat, as they ſhall re- 
quire to preſerve them ; and as the far greater number 
of ſtoves, which have been creed in England, are de- 
ſigned for the culture of the Ananas only : ſo I ſhall add 
a deſcription and plans of two ſorts of ſtoves, of the 
leaſt expence in building for this purpoſe ; ſa that who- 
ever is inclinable to ere a ſtove for ripening the Ana- 
nas, may, by attending to the plans and defcriptions, 
direct the building and contriving ſuch ſtoves as they 
are deſirous to have; or according to the number of 
fruit propoſed to be ripened annually. 

I 3 The 
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grow ; and this I would adviſe to be thus made up, 
two thirds of good loamy kitchen- garden mould, if it is 
a yellow rich loam, ſo much the better, and one third 
old rotted cows dung, or for want of that, the bottom 
of an old melon or cucumber hot-bed which is well 
rotted; and to every eight barrows full of this put a 
barrow full of ſea ſand; but if your ground is naturally 
ſandy, after having mixed it with the dung above-men- 
tioned, add thereto a third of good fat marle, which 
-ſucceeded fo well with me, that in this compoſt I had 


much larger fruit than in any other compoſed earth J 
uſed 


The firſt ſort of ſtove is that which is deſigned for 
the plants which produce the fruit the ſame year; 
for as the plants do not generally fruit, until the ſecond 
year from their being taken from the old plants, whe- 
ther they are ſuckers from the ſide of the plant, or 
crowns taken from the fruit, if they fruit the ſucceed- 
ing year, the fruit will be ſmall ; therefore, when they 
are properly managed, they will not produce their fruit 
until the ſecond year; by which time they will have 
obtained ſtrength to produce large fruit, in which their 
greateſt value conſiſts ; for although there are ſeveral 
varieties of this fruit, which differ in degrees of good- 
neſs, as in moſt other fruits; yet they may all of them 
be improved in their ſize, without diminiſhing their ex- 
cellencies in taſte; though I know there are ſome per- 
ſons of a contrary opinion, and who believe, that the 
ſmall fruit are always better flavoured than the large; 
but from long experience I can aſlert, that the larger 
and better nouriſhed this fruit is, the higher will be 
its flavour, ſuppoſing the ſorts are the ſame z therefore 
every perſon who cultivates this fruit, ſhould endea- 
vour to have it improved to the greateſt perfection; 
in order to which it will be proper to have a ſmall 
Nove, in which the young plants may be placed to bring 
them forward for fruiting; and the following autumn 
hey ſhould be removed into the larger ſtove for ripen- 
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uſed to give them; which induced me to put a good 
deal ot marle in the compoſt I uſed — plants al- 
ways, whatever quality the earth wherein I planted 
them was of; the colour of this marle ſhould be white, 
or of a yellowiſh caſt, well dug, and manured one year 
before it is put to uſe. If you have not kitchen-garden 
mould which 1s good, then take virgin earth ten inches 
deep only below the ſward, and let it and the ſward 
lie to rot one year, and when it 1s fit for uſe, take one 
third of the ſaid well rotted dung, or if the ground is 
ſtiff, uſe ſand in the ſame proportion, and a fourth 

part 


— 
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ing: But I ſhall return to the deſcription of the larger 
ſtove. The length of this muſt be proportionable to 
the quantity of fruit deſired in one ſeaſon ; for as to. 
their width, that ſhould not be much varied; the tan 
bed ſhould never be narrower than fix, nor ſhould it be 
more than ſeven feet wide; for when at is more, there 
will be difficulty in reaching thoſe plants which are in 
the middle of the bed, to water or dean them, and if 
there is room enough oneach ſideof the bed for a walk, 
a foot and a half broad, it will be ſufficient for perſons 
to water and do every thing which is neceſſary to the 
plants; and as theſe places are not deſigned for walking 
in, ſo it is to no purpoſe to have broad walks, which 
will take up too much ſpace; and the fires muſt be lar- 
ger, in proportion to the ſpace of the houſe ; otherwiſe 
the air cannot be kept ina proper temperature of warmth. 
If the ſtove is made 36 feet long in the clear, then the 
tan bed may. be thirty three feet long, and a walk left 
at each end a foot and a half wide ; which will be ſuf- 
ficient to walk round the bed to water and attend the 
plants; and ſuch a tan bed will contain eighty fruiting 
plants very well, if the bed is ſeven feet wide; and this 
ſtove may be very well warmed with one fire; but if 
the ſtove is built much larger, there muſt be two fire 
places contrived, one at each end, otherwiſe the air of 
the houſe cannot be kept in a proper — of 
14 | | heat, 
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part marle; but if your mould is free, you need not 
uſe any ſand: Incorporate your dung and earth fix 
months: at eaſt before you uſe it; and this compoſt, 
as all compoſts, ſhould lie in theſe parts of a garden 
which are airy, and the beſt expoſed to the ſun, and 
ſhould be after the firſt three months turned over every 
fortnight, that it may thereby imbibe the nitrous par- 
ticles of the air. Your plants being arrived, unpack 
and unpot them, take away moſt of the earth from a- 
bout their roots, and take off whatever fibres you ſee 
. wotgal or withered; then taking your * 
plant 
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The quantity of fuel which will be wanting for 
a 3 of thirty - ſix feet long in the clear, is about three 
chaldron and a half of coals, or in ſuch proportion for 
any other ſort of fuel; when coals can be had reaſon- 
able, it is the beſt kind of fuel; and the pit or Srotch 
coal is preferable to the Newcaſtle coal, becauſe the lat- 
ter is very ſubject to melt or run into clinkers, when 
the oven is very hot, which the pit coal never does, but 
always burns away with a white aſh, making but little 
ſoot; ſo that the flues will not require to be ſo often 
cleaned; as when the other coal is uſed. ' The next beſt 
fuel for ſtoves is peat, where it can be procured good, 
but the ſcent of this fuel is diſagreeable to many people. 
There are ſome perſons who burn wood in their ſtoves, 
but this fuel requires much greater attendance than any 
other, therefore is not very proper for this purpoſe; 
but in the building of the ſtoves, the 'ovens muſt be 
contrived for the ſort of fuel, which' is'to be uſed in 
them; but theſe will be afterward deſcribed, and the 
places where they ſhould be ſituated, are delineated in 
the plan.. | " 

The ſtoves deſigned for ripening the fruit of the A- 
nanas, ſhould have upright glaſſes in their front, which 
Mould be high enough to admit a perſon to walk upright 
under them on the walk in the front of the'houſe; or, 
where this'cannot be admitted, the front walk = ” 

un 
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plant them all into pots of the very ſame ſize with 
theſe in which they arrived, cutting off the extremi- 
ties of whatever leaves are withered or injured; wa- 


ter them, ſettle the earth about them, and put them 


into the tan, which if too hot, put them half pot deep 
only, and in a fortnight after, you may ſink them up 
to the brims of their pots, watering them three times 
in the week gently, and ſhading them in the hot ſun- 
ſhine for a month, until you perceive them growing. 
In hot ſunſhine the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed or, drawn up 
to give them air, and they may be watered all over 

their 


n — * n ts | 


ſunk one foot lower than that on the back of the tan 
bed, ſo that the ſurface of the bed will be a foot above 
the walk, which will be rather an advantage, as the 
plants will be ſo much nearer the glaſs; and a perſon 
may, with great eaſe, water and attend the plants, when 
they are thus raiſed above the walk ; therefore, when 
a ſtove is ſo ſituated, as that the raiſing of it high above 
ground, might be attended with inconvemence, the 
walks quite round the tan bed may be ſunk a foot or 18 
inches below the top of the bed; which will admit of 
the ſtove being built ſo much lower; for if there is 
height for a perſon to walk under the glaſſes, it will be 
as much as is required; but as the flues, when returned 
four times againſt the back wall, will riſe near 7 feet, 
ſo the bottom of the lower flue ſhould be on the ſame 
level with the walk, toadmit room enough for the whole 
under the roof. Over the upright glaſſes there muſt 
be a range of ſloping glaſſes, which muſt run to join 
the roof; which ſhould come ſo far from the back wall 
as to cover the flues, and the walk behind the tan pit; 
for if the ſloping glaſſes are of length ſufficient to reach 
nearly over the bed, the plants will require no more 
light; therefore theſe glaſſes ſhould not be longer than 
is abſolutely neceſſary, which will render them more 
manageable ; but the annexed plan will render this more 
intelligible than any written deſcription can do. & 
e 
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their leaves to cleanſe them from filth; but in doing 
this, be eareful that this water does not ſettle for an 
time in the tubes of the leaves in their hearts, whic 
might be of dangerous conſequence to them, and of 
which Ihave ſeen the pernicious effects amongſt the beſt 
plants in England. Ea 

There are many perſons who put thoſe plants into 
frames of wood and glaſs, made in the fame manner as 
common hot-bed frames are, but higher and broader, 
that 1s, three feet high at the back, ſloping to one and 


2 half in front, ſix feet wide, which cover a tan-pit 
| built 


W WI ER 
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The other ſort of ſtove, which is deſigned for raiſing 
of young plants, until they are of a proper ſize to pro- 
duce fruit, need not be built ſo high as the former ; 
therefore there will not be wanting any upright glaſſes 
in the front; but the frames may be made in one ſlope, 
as in the annexed plan; indeed of late years, many 

rſons have made tan beds, with two flues running 
through the back wall, to warm the air in winter ; and 
theſe beds have been covered with glaſſes, made in the 
fame manner as thoſe for common hot beds, but larger ; 


theſe were contrived'to ſave expence, and have in many 


places anſwered the intention, but to theſe there are 
ſeveral objections. 1. That of having no paſſage into 
them; ſo that the glaſſes muſt be taken off, when the 
plants want water, c. 2. The damps very often riſe 
in the winter ſeaſon, when the glaſſes are cloſely ſhut, 
which often proves very injurious to the plants. 3. 
There is danger of the tan taking fire, where there is 
not great care taken that it doth not lie near the flues 
ſo that although the ſmall ſtoves here propoſed require 
more expence in their building, yet, being greatly pre- 
ferable to thoſe pits, and the after expence being the 
ſame, they will be found ſo much more convenient as 
to render them more general where the fruit is culti- 
vated. 


Where there is no danger of the wet ſettling _ 
the 
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built on all ſides with a ſtone wall, and the frame which 
may be three, four, or ſix lights, or twenty fect in 
length reſting thereon: This pit of tan ſhould be two 
feet aboye the ſurface of the earth, and one in depth 
below the ſurface, ſo as it may be three 'feet deep of 
tan, and cauſewayed at the bottom: Others have theſe 
beds with a brick wall at the back, in which there are 
three flues and a furnace below to warm the air ifi Win- 
ter; and here they nurſe the young crowns and young- 
eſt off-ſcts in winter, covering the glaſſes Lich Wp 

ings or thin board covers, having the thermometors in 


this 


-— 


the tan in winter, the bark pit may be ſunk two feet 
deep in the ground, and raiſed one foot above the ſur- 
face; the only walk which is neceſlary in theſe ſtoves, 
is, that on the back of the tan bed, which may be on a 
level with the ſurface of the ground, ſo that the tan 
bed will be more than one foot, above the walk, and 
the flues beginning from the level of the walk there 
will be room to return them three times ; which will 
warm the air much more, with the ſame fire, than when 
they are carried but twice the length of the ſtove. 

But in wet land, the tan bed ſhould be wholly raiſed 
above the level of the ground, in order to preſerve the 
tan from being chilled by moiſture; and in ſuch places 
the walk on the back ſhould be raiſed near two feet a- 
bove the level of the ground; becauſe the tan bed 
ſhould not riſe much more than one foot above the 
walk; for if it is higher, it will be more difficult to 
reach the plants when they require water; the brick 
wall of the pit, on the ſide next the walk, need not be 
more than four inches thick, ſo far as riſes above the 
walk ; but below that, it ſhould be nine inches thick. 
'The reaſon for reducing the walk above, 1s to gain room 
for the walk, which would otherwiſe be too much con- 
tracted; and if there is a kirb of oak laid on the top of 
the four inch wall, it will ſecure the bricks from bein 


diſplaced, and ſufficiently ſtrengthen the wall; which 
| being 
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this nurſery-bed, which are made by Mr. Fowler or by 
Mr. Coles in Fleet-flreet, which laſt are graduated by 
Mr. Miller's ſtandard-thermometor in the phyſic gar- 
den at Chelſea, near London. And I ſhould rather di- 
rect to have theſe frames done in the laſt method of ha- 
ving a brick back and flues, as it may ſerve both for 
ſummer and winter uſe: And it is very proper to have 
theſe frames at work as well as the ſtoves, where there 
are many fruit. The expence of erecting ſuch a frame 
or ſmall ſtove, will be ſixteen pounds, and the annual 
charge three pounds, if you are near bark and coal, 


and 
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being but one foot above the walk, will not be in any 
danger of falling; and on this kirb there may be two 
or three upright iron bars fixed with claws, to ſupport 
the crown piece of timber, which will ſecure it from 
hanging in the middle, which in a great length is very 
often the caſe, where there are no ſupports laid under 
it; there may be more or leſs of theſe bars, according 
to the length of the ſtove; but if they are about ten 
feet aſunder, it will be near enough. If theſe iron 
bars are one inch ſquare, they will be ſtrong enough to 
anſwer the deſign. | 

But as it is hoped that the annexed plan of this ſmall 
ſtove will convey a clear idea of the whole contrivance ; 
this will render it unneceſſary to add any farther de- 
ſcription here: 


An Explanation of the Plate which repreſents the two 
Sorts of Frames with oiled Paper for covering Melons. 


THE firſt of theſe frames is contrived like the covers 
of waggons; it has a frame of wood at the baſe, to 
which are faſtened broad hoops which are bent over 
circularly, as is repreſented at fig. 1. The width of 
this frame ſhould be from five to ſix feet, for leſs than 
ve feet will not be ſufficient to cover the bed, and if 
they are more than fix feet broad, they will be toa 


heavy 
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and therein you may ripen three dozen of fruit every 
year: Or, if a perſon who has not a big ſtove will be- 
ſtow twenty pounds, he may ripen 1n ſuch a ſtove ſixty 
fruit, at the ſame annual charge. I would therefore 
rather direct theſe pines which come from London, to 
be planted at firſt, than put into the great ſtove, be- 
cauſe here the air is ſooner warmed, and there is more 
conveniency to give them air at the ſame time, than 
in the great ſtove: And I found it always of great ad- 
vantage to have theſe ſmall pits, and the great ſtoves, 
at work at one and the ſame time, the big ſtove for the 
fruiting, and the ſmall ſtove for the young plants and 
crowns, 


heavy and troubleſome to move. a Shews the ſection 
of the width; þ the frame of wood at the baſe; c the 
arch of hoops; and d a ſmall ſlip of wood which is faſ- 
tened to the under fide of the hoops, to keep them in 
their proper poſition. 

The diſtance between each hoop ſhould not be more 
than one foot, and there ſhould be two rows of ſtrong 
packthread or rope yarn on each fide of the arch run- 
ning from hoop to hoop at the places marked e. e. e. e. 
to keep the oiled paper from ſinking down with wet. 
The length of each frame ſhould not be much more 
than 10 feet, which will be ſufficient length for cover- 
ing three plants, that being about the ſize of a three 
light frame; for if they are longer, they will be heavy 
and troubleſome to move ; therefore there ſhould be as 
many of theſe frames made, as may be neceſſary for co- 
vering the quantity of plants deſired. Fig. 2. repre- 
ſents two lengths of theſe frames joined; G. ſhews the 
profile of the frame; and H. repreſents the paper 
turned back, that it may be ſeen how it is laid over the 
frame. | 
Fig. 3. repreſents the other ſort of frame, which is 
contrived like the roof of a houſe ; a ſhews a ſection of 
the baſe; 3b the two ſlopes; c one of the ſides which is 
contrived to be raiſed at any time to admit air to the 

plants; 
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erowns, bringing them on agreeably, until they are fit 
to plant into the big ſtove for fruiting ; if a great quan- 
tity of fruit is deſired, there may be one of theſe flued 
brick frames at each.end of the large fruiting ſtove for 
more regularity, and a better ſhew to the ſpeQators. 
A plan of which ſtove and nurſery- bed. I have here in- 
ſerted. The walls of theſe ſtoves ſhould be two feet 
thick, eſpecially the back wall, that it may reverberate 
the heat the better into the ſtove. The flues of this 
ſtove ſhould be thus diſpoſed; the firſt flue two feet 
high, nine inches broad; the ſecond flue one foot nine 

inches 


plants; 4 ſhews the place where this ſhuts down; and 


e the prop which ſupports it. If in the making of theſe 
frames every other light is made with hinges, ſo as to be 
raiſed, and on:the oppoſite ſide they are contrived to riſe 
alternately, it will be a very good method; for then 
air may be given at the fide contrary to the wind, and 
in very warm weather, when the plants require a large 
ſhare of air, they may all be raiſed on both ſides, which 
will make a thorough air to the whole bed. Fig. 4. 
ſhews the plain of theſe frames, and Fig. 5. the ſame 
erected; g repreſents the profile of it, and / the cover- 
ing of paper. This ſort of frame may be made of pan- 
tile laths, or of ſlips of deal of like dimenſions, be- 
cauſe they ſhould not be too heavy; but the baſe of the 
frame to which theſe are faſtened, ſhould be more ſub- 
ſtantial. Some perſons who have made trial of both, 
recommend the. latter for the convenience of giving air 
to the plants, for there is no other contrivance in the firſt 
ſort for admitting the air, but by raiſing the whole 
frame on one fide in proportion to the quantity of air 
intended to be admitted, and when the ſeaſon is warm, 
they generally raiſe thoſe frames on both ſides, and per- 
mit the plants to run from under them. 


. When theſe frames are made, if they are well paint- 


ed over with the following compoſition, it will greatly 


preſerve them, viz; to every fix pounds of melted ä 
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inches high, the ſame breadth; the third flue fourteen 
inches high, and the ſame breadth; which three flues 
muſt be covered with bricks four inches thick; and 
if it is thought that the top of the third flue is too near 
the timber at top which keeps the glaſſes, you may add 
a foot or two more to the height of the back wall. 

The plants which have come from London, will all 
of them have made good progreſs by the end of Auguſt, 
when it will be proper to look to the biggeſt plants, I 
mean ſuch from which you expect fruit the ſucceeding 
year; and if they have filled the pots into which you 
planted 


add half a *pint of lintſeed oil, and a pound of brick 
duſt; theſe ſhould be well mixed together, and uſed 
warm; when this dries, it becomes a hard cement, fo 
that no moiſture can penetrate through it, and is the 
beſt ſort of pigment for all timber expoſed to the wea- 
ther, I have ever ſeen uſed ; ſo that where the colour 
is not offenſive to the ſight, it ſhould be preterred to 
every other, 

When the frames are thoroughly dry, the paper 
ſhould be paſted on to the frames. The beſt ſort of 
paper for this purpoſe, is what they call Dutch wrapper , 
this is ſtrong, and when oiled over becomes pellucid, 
ſo admits the rays of light through it extremely well. 
After the paſte is well dried, the paper ſhould be oiled 
over on the outſide, which if well done with lintſeed 
oil, will be ſufficient, for the oil will ſoak quite through 
the paper, ſo there will be no neceſſity for oiling both 
ſides, nor for doing it over more than once. Ihe oil 
ſhould be dry before the frames are expoſed to the 
wet, otherwiſe the paper will tear In the paſting of 
the paper on the frames, there ſhould be care taken to 
ſtretch it very ſmooth, and alſo to paſte it to all the 
ribs of the frames, and alſo to the packthreads, to pre- 
vent the wind from raiſing the paper, which would 
ſoon tear it, when it became looſe. 

| The 
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planted them at their arrival, with their roots, take 
them out of theſe pots, and plant them into larger pots, 
(two- penny ones at moſt) having firſt obſerved that 
their roots, and the earth about them, is wholeſome 
and good; if otherwiſe, take ſuch earth and ſuch roots 
away, and give them new compoſed earth as formerly 
directed. Stir up the bark in that bed, and add ſome 
freſh to it, which will renew the heat, and put them 
into it again, where let them remain until Michaelmas, 
giving water, air and ſhading for three weeks after 


this tranſplanting, as was formerly directed. The rea- 


fon why I preſcribe tranſplanting the fruiting plants at 
this ſeaſon is, that they may fill theſe pots into which 
they 


hk — 


The above deſcription, together with the annexed 
plan, it is hoped, will be ſufficient inſtructions for any 
one who is deſirous of making theſe covers, and what 
has been before mentioned under the article Melon, 
will be directions enough for the uſe of them, ſo that 
I ſhall only add one caution which may be neceſſary to 
repeat here, which is, not to keep theſe covers too 
cloſe down over the plants, leſt it draw them too weak, 
ſo that air ſhould always be admitted to the plants at 
all times in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. 

Theſe covers of oiled paper, are not only uſeful for 
covering of melons, but are the beſt things to cover 
cuttings of exotic plants, when planted, that can be 
contrived; and are alſo capable of being ufed for many 
other purpoſes. 

The paper will ſeldom laſt longer than one ſeaſon, 
ſo it will require a new covering every ſpring, but if 
the frames are well made, and when they are out of uſe, 
laid up in ſhelter from the wet, they will laſt ſeveral 
years, eſpecially if there is a band of ſtraw laid round 
the melons, upon which the frames may ſtand, ſo — 
will not reſt upon the ground, and the ſtraw bands will 
prevent the damp from riſing ſo as to rot them. Theſe 
ſtraw bands are ſuch as are recommended for the hot 
beds of aſparagus in winter. 
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they are now tranſplanted, by Michaelmat, when they 
are carried into the ſtove for winter, and where they 
are to fruit; ſo that when they come into the ſtove, 
and have filled their pots with their roots, by the new 
heat of the bark then applied to them, they will ſhew 
their fruit by the beginning of January, and theſe early 
fruits will be ripe in Zune and Fuly, which are far pre- 
ferable to fruits ripened later. As for the ſmall plants 
which are not to fruit until the ſecond year after their 
arrival. I do not chuſe to unpot them until Micbael- 
mas; becaule, if they were put into larger pots, they 
might fill them with their roots betore they were put 
into the ſtove, and this might make them abort (if I 
— ſay ſo) and ſend up a ſmall untimely fruit, a year 
before they ſnould fruit. To prevent which, is a piece 
of nice and good management, and whereby I have 
ſeen numbers of young plants ſpoiled and undones to 
the great loſs of the proprietors ; and to guard againſt 
ſuch diſappointments, I ſhall give particular directions, 
as I know no author, when treating of the culture of 
this fine fruit, has taken any notice of this misfortune 
which often happens to theſe young plants : Let your 
plants be always kept in a growing ſtate, and not be 
ſtopped by too much cold, or too much heat, which 
will certainly make them run up to an untimely fruit, 
to prevent which muſt be your chief care and atten- 
tion. 

A fortnight before Michaelmas, provide a good quan- 
tity of new tan-bark from the tanners vaults, and lay- 
ing it near the ſtove in heaps, ſo as the water may 
drain off, put it into the pit, and fill the ſame a foot 
higher with the bark than the walk about it ; I mean, 
fill up No. 5. bark pit, and into this put all your largeſt 
fruiting-plants. And here you may try an experiment 
which ſucceeded with me pretty well, which 1s thus : 

I had been told there were ſome perſons who had 
planted the Ananas, which they expected would pro- 
duce fruit the following year, quite in the tan without 
the pots; being reſolved to try an experiment, I uſed 
ſome of them in the following manner: 


When 
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When I brought them into the ſtove, I took twelve 
plants, and watering them well the night before, took 
them out of the pots, earth and all together, and made 
pits in the tan, which was, before planting them into 
it, in a very good temper; I made the pits one foot 
and a half diameter, and a foot deep, and then filled 
them up with the ſame earth, and covered the ſurface 
of the earth into which the pines grew, with a little 
old tan, that they might not dry too ſoon. I planted 
them at thirty inches diſtance every way, and placed 
them in one end of the pit, raiſing the tan near twa 
feet higher than in any other part of the pit, and pla- 
Cing the pots, in which were the other fruiting plants, 
at the diſtance of five feet from them, that the tan, in 
that part of the bed, ſhould not be diſturbed, when the 
reſt of the tan was to be renewed in March, in that 

art where thepines in the pots were put. 'Theſe pines 
in the tan, I obſerved, fruited ſooner than thoſe in the 


pots, and were ſooner ripe, their fruit was larger, but 


no better taſted; however, a perſon who has a number 
of plants, may try both ways. By Chriftmaſs, and in 
Fanuary, February, and March, the air of the houſe 
ſhould be kept up to five degrees above Ananas heat, 
to encourage the fruit to ſwell, and water them often 
and gently, until the ſun becomes ſtronger, but in a 
ſpecial manner when they are in bloſſom ; for at that 
ſeaſon, if there is not due heat and water given them, 
their fruits will not anſwer your expeCtation; but if the 
heat is then kept up, and water is given them plenti- 
fully, their fruit will ſoon ſwell to a good and deſirable 
bigneſs. By the beginning of March, renew the tan 
in the pits where the fruiters in pots are, but never un- 
pot any fruiting plants after they have ſhown their fruit, 
otherwiſe theſe fruits will be ſmall, and late in ripen- 
ing; obſerving, when the fruit ſhew their flowers, to 
keep a good and equal heat to make the bloſſoms ex- 
pand well, that being one certain method to have large 
well-taſted fruit. By the beginning of March I would 
ſet all the young plants, and thoſe which are not to 
fruit, after tranſplanting and trimming their roots, new 
potting 
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potting and earthing them, into the frames or ſummer- 
brick hot- beds, which I before deſcribed, giving them 
quite new tan in theſe beds: For if you neglect to do 
this in the firſt week of March, and do not unpot them, 
trim and new-earth them, they will very probably fly 
up into ſmall fruitand ſtunted,as I ſaid before; and this 
method of tranſplanting them at this ſeaſon, 1s the beſt 
yet known to prevent theſe untimely productions, to- 
gether with ſhading them, giving them due air, and 
watering them gently, as has been before ſaid: Nor 
would I be fond of cutting off many of their leaves, 
which are bruiſed or otherwiſe hurt. Theſe amputa- 
tions are by no means to be uſed but where there is a 
neceſſity, for this reaſon, that plants much cut in their 
leaves, (as many perſons do, alledging, that thereby 
the plants ſend out many ſuckers) has very bad effects. 
For it is certain, that the leaves of all plants and trees 
bear the ſame office to them, as the pulmonary veſſels 
do to human bodies; if theſe are ſtopt or cut away, it 
is impoſſible a plant can thrive, when it is deprived of 
the means of perſpiration and of reſpiration; beſides, 
much cutting of any part of a plant, occaſions much 
bleeding, which weakens the pines ſo, that inſtead of 
a fair large fruit, you have a ſmall, bad flavoured, ſtunt- 
ed, ſickly production, which ought always to be avoided. 
Beſides, if you want to take off ſome old or bruiſed 
leaves, take your knife and ſplit them, and they will 
come off very eaſy. Obſerve when their leaves are of 
a-florid green colour on their inſides, and are of a good 
aſh-colour on their outſides, and the leaves are well ex- 
panded, not cramped in, or hanging down, theſe plants 
are healthy. You ought alſo to provide yourſelf with 
ſome of Mr. Fowler's botanical thermometors, or Mr. 
Coles's in Fleet-ſtreet, which you ſhould put up in ſeve- 
ral places in the ſtove, and particularly in thoſe places 
that are moſt remote from the fire, for if the ſpirit of 
wine in the glaſs keeps up to the heat you deſire, when 
there 1s no ſunſhine, then it 1s certain that the heat 
works well in the furnace and the flues. There is no 
need of uſing the thermometers in hot weather, for you 
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muſt then take them down, and put them in a cool 
place, otherwiſe the heat of the ſun would ſo rarify the 
ſpirit, as to make it break the glaſs that contains it. 
When you water your pines, let the water be ſuch as 

has ſtood in the ſtove for twenty-four hours, that it ma 
be of the ſame conſiſtency of heat with the air in which 
your pines are. | 
So ſoon as you obſerve your pines ſpotting in their 
leaves, take a pin and pick them off, whereby you will 
wound the leaf, and in the old plants you will obſerve 
a ſmall inſect there, which you muſt take away; and if 
you obſerve many of them upon the leaves, waſh them 
with a ſpunge and water, wherein there has been made 
a ſtrong infuſion of tobacco-ſtalks; this will quite kill 
theſe vermin, which, if not timely prevented, might 
Tuin whole ſtoves of pines; and if this method does 
not kill thoſe vermin, take your plants out of the pots, 
take the whole earth from their roots, ſteep them in 
this infuſion of water, repot them into quite new com- 
Poſt, after you have cleaned their leaves, ſtocks, and 
roots very well, give them quite new bark, ſhade them 
and give them gentle waterings, and they will recover 
in a few weeks. Thoſe plants which are planted out 
of the pots into the tan, do not require ſo much water 
as thoſe do which are kept in the pots. When the fruit 
is in bloſſom, you muſt be ſure to keep a good heat in 
the ſtove, and at night the glaſſes ſhould be covered 
with thin board covers, which ſhould be ſo contrived 
as to ſlide in grooves made on purpoſe above the glaſ- 
ſes: If the heat of the bark declines, add ſome new tan 
to the fruiters in pots, and if the ſame happens to the 
lants in the tan, take away carefully the old tan with 
your hand from them, until you come at their roots, 
and fill up the place with new tan, but diſturb not their 
roots or fibres which will have ſpread far, and this new 
bark will bring them on to ripen their fruit kindly. It 
has been much complained of, that thoſe Ananas which 
are planted into the bark entirely, do not fruit ſo ſurely 
as thoſe which are kept in pots, and placed in the bark: 
found this to be true, and was vexed that it was ſo; 
: becauſe 
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becauſe thoſe pines which were taken out of their pots, 
and pnt into the bark, gave me much larger fruit than 
thoſe pines did which fruited in pots; but an accident 
directed me to a method by which I had larger fruit 
than any I ever ſaw, and which happened thus : A pot, 
wherein had a fruiting pine, after I had placed it in 


new bark in April, broke; the fruit turned vaſtly large, 


being near twice as big as the largeſt fruit I had, and the 
fruit was ripe by the middle of July; when I lifted the 
pot out of the bark to cut the ripe fruit, I found the 


bottom and one fide of the pot, wherein this plant 


grew, was quite broke and almoſt all away, and the 
roots of the pine had gone down more than twenty in- 
ches into the bark, ſo that when I lifted the broken pot 
and the plant, there were fifty fibres of an uncommon 
length hanging at the plant and the broken pieces of the 
Pot; the fruit was very large, and admirably well 
taſted. This accident ſet me upon trying the experi- 
ment the following year, and my ſucceſs was according 
to my utmoſt wiſhes. Wheretore, every year after- 
wards, fo ſoon as I obſerved my largeſt plants fruiting, 
I made up a new tan-bed for them, and when it was of 
a good temperament to receive them, I took them out 
of their pots, with their earth about them, and planted 
them in the tan; when, managing them with that care 
I did the others, they anſwered my fondeſt expeCtati- 
ons; and I am ſure this is the beſt method to have 
good large pine fruit, andisa ſure method too, providing 
you allow theſe plants to ſhew their fruit; which, 
whenever you obſerve, and your new tan can be got 
ready, take your plants out of their pots, and plant 
them and their whole clump of earth about their roots 
into the bark, ſo ſoon as it is fit to receive them ; and by 
this method you may be ſure that your plants will fruit, 
for the fruit muſt firſt appear before you put them into 
the full bark, whereby they will ſwell to a large fize 
for, indeed, plants put into the bark at Michaelmas pre- 
ceding, do very often run to leaves and off- ſets, but do 
not fruit; wherefore, it is beſt to allow them firſt to 


ſhow their fruit, and then, and not till then, to tranſ- 
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plant them out of their pots fully into the bark: And 
then you may give all your fruiting plants a good wa- 
tering all over their leaves; nor can there be any fear 
of the water's ſettling in the hearts of theſe plants, their 
fruit-ſtalks being there, and filling up that ſpace, 
which in young plants is an empty tube, down to their 
hearts. By the time their fruit is growing faſt, and 
ſwelling, there will be a great many ſuckers ſent out 
from below the fruit, and ſome from amongſt the leaves 
of the plant: Be not too haſty in taking theſe off, un- 
til they are pretty well grown, and that they are turned 
knobby at bottom. When you take them off, do not 
plant them, until you obſerve their wounds, in taking 
them off from their mother plants, are perfectly healed 
and dry; for if you plant them ſooner, they will be in 
hazard of rotting. 

By the good management above directed, the fruit 
of your pines will be ripe by the end of Je, or in 
July, which you will eaſily perceive by the fruits turn- 
ing yellow, by their emitting a vaſt fine flavour, and by 
the knobs of their fruit yielding upon being preſſed by 
your fingers. Theſe are ſigns of ripeneſs; but by ex- 
perience, I found them always to be in the higheſt per- 
tection of ripeneſs for preſent uſe, when their ſmell 
was ſtrong and moſt poignant; if you ſuffer them to 
be too ripe, they ſoon turn moſt inſipidly ſweet, and 
have no more taſte than a ſweet lemon. Cut them a- 
bout eight in the forenoon, with four inches of ſtalk to 
them ; and when you are to eat them, hold their fruit 
or its ſtalk in one hand, and with the other twiſt 
off the crown at the top of the fruit, and it will come 
out of the top, like a ball out of a ſocket ; then holding 
the ſtalk in your hand, cut the fruit into ſlices upon a 
plate, but do not lay one flice above another, as their 
rich clammy juice would make them ſtick together ; 
and return the crown to the gardener for his uſe: Do 
not pare oft their outward rind or ſkin, for thereby you 
witl loſe much of their delicate juice, When theſe 
fruits are to be ſent to any diſtance, they ſhould be cut 
a day or fo before they are quite ripe, with a good park 
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of the ſtalk and the crown at the top of the fruit; let 
them be put into a box wrapped up in paper, that they 
may be preſerved from the air, which would make them 
evaporate and loſe their fine taſte. Be careful to clear 
the crown of all the pulp that is about its end which 
came out of the fruit, and lay it in ſome dry place for 
ten days: when you perceive the crowns and the ſuck- 
ers fit for planting, take halfpenny or farthing pots, ac- 
cording to the bottom of the plants, covering the holes 
at the bottoms of theſe pots with the moſt concave 
oyſter-ſhells you can get, that the moiſture or water 
in the pots may paſs off, and not ſtagnate; plant them 
in the pots filled with the ſame compoſt as is directed 
for the old plants, water them gently, preſs the earth 
to their roots, and fink theſe pots with the plants in 
them into the tan beds up to their brims, ſhade them 
from hot ſunſhine, give them air and gentle waterings, 
until you perceive them growing, then you may give 
them ſun, air, and water in the ſame method as is di- 
rected for the old plants. If they have filled the pots 
into which they were at firſt planted by Michaelmas, 
or the beginning of September, I would then take them 
out of the ſmall pots, and plant them into three-farthing 
or penny pots, and renew the tan in the frame, and 
here they may continue until the beginning of Nævem- 
ber, and be afterwards brought into the ſtove, and pla- 
ced in pit, No. 6. or continued in the flued frame all 
winter, which I defcribed before; but be ſure to take 
all theſe crown plants of laſt year out of the ſtove by 
the firſt of March; then trim their roots, and give them 
larger ſized pots and new tan, which, tranſplanting and 
taking them out of the ſtove ſo early, will prevent them 
from flying up into an untimely and ſtunted fruit, 
which, at this ſeaſon, if not tranſplanted and removed 
into the frame, they are very apt to do, and which the 

will alſo do, notwithſtanding they are in the frames, if 
freſh air is not given them upon every opportunity of 
good weather, whereby they will not be puſhed and 
drawn, as is the bad practice of many, but will become 


ſtocky, large, ſtout plants, for a good handſome crop 
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of fruit the ſucceeding year, which is the proper time 
and ſeaſon for their ſhewing their fruits. About the 
beginning of July will be the moſt fit ſeaſon for looking 
again over your plants, and applying to them the cul- 
ture which has been preſcribed for plants which are to 
fruit the enſuing ſcaſon. If from any of the old plants 
from which you have taken fruit which are very good, 
you are deſirous to propagate ſuckers, if it is from theſe 
planted in full tan, repot their old roots when their 
fruit is cut, and fink them into new tan, and they will 
give you plenty of ſuckers; and if you chooſe ſuckers 
from old fruiting plants in pots, earth them anew, and 
they will give you many ſuckers in the ſame manner as 
the other plants do. The fuel I uſed was coal; peats 
will do well too, but I do not approve of wood fires, 
they being too haſty, violent, and of no continuance. 
"Thoſe plants which were vigorous in their fruit at their 
firſt appearing, I took from them the bottom of their 
pots, when I gave them new tan in March or April, but 
allowed the ſides of the pots, or the greateſt part there- 
of, to remain whole. By this method I had great 
Tucceſs in having their fruit very large. 

You may have windows at both ends of your ſtove, 
of what figure ſuits your taſte, or according to the 
firucuure of your ſtove, not only to make it airy and 
handſome, but zlſo to give you all the benefit of the 
ſun's rays, which is of great ſervice to your pine plants, 
eſpecially in winter, and in the ſpring months: but if 
you have the torch thiſtles or Cerus's in the ſtove, you 
muſt have more wall than windows. In a word, the 
whole directions concerning the culture of the pine- 
apples are here given, to have their fruits large, good, 
early, and in a right ſeafon, viz. from the middle of 
June to the middle of September, but no later; for the 
rays of the ſun at that time have not ſtrength enough to 
give them that poignancy of ſmell and taſte that they 
ought to have; and alſo to prevent the ſuckers and 
crowns of the former year from ſending up ſmall, weak, 
abortive fruit, the year after they are taken off the fruit, 


or from the mother-plant, and to cultivate them in 
ſuch 
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ſuch a manner as to keep them running to plants and 
leaves only for that year, and to become large, ſtocky, 
and healthy, to ſend up a large, ſtrong, well-grown 
fruit the year after, which is the beſt ſeaſon in which 
they thould fruit, excepting the very ſmall ſuckers, 
which may probably take three years before they ſhew 
fruit. This ſtove, which will ripen annually 250 good 
fruit, with the frames belonging thereto, ſhould be pla- 
ced on the oppoſite fide of the kitchen-garden to that 


where the melonry is, and about 50 yards from the hot- 


walls, and either within or without the eſpaliers, as 
moſt ſuits your taſte; obſerving, that the ſtoves and 
frames be ſo placed, that the tan carts or waggons can 
come ſo near them, that the tan may be put into them 
from the carts, to ſave the trouble, time and expences 
of wheeling it to the ſtoves, Ec. That this ſtove may 
have ſome other curious plants beſtdes the pines to a- 
dorn it, 1 would propoſe that the top of the ſecond flue 
ſhould have an edging of bricks built upon both the 
outſides of its top, one brick thick, and two deep, but 
not covered above; and betwixt theſe bricks, which 
muſt be ſet edge-ways upon one another, there muſt 
be laid four inches of ſand, which becomes very hot, fo 
as the ſand will be like what the chymiſts call a Balneum 
Marie. The uſe of this ſand, and the edgings of 
bricks, is to place therein pots, into which are planted 
the We/t-Indian and Eaſi-Indian melon thiſtles, the firſt 
called botanically Melocatlus, or Cactus, and the ſecond 
called hotanically Echinomelocactus; the different varie- 
ties of which ſtrange plants, with their flowers and 
fruit, will make a moſt beautiful and odd appearance 
in the ſtove. 

I would alſo propoſe, that upon the end of the ſtove 
wherc the 1ire-place is, there ſhould be erected a ſhelt 
of boards large enough to hold three or four pots, into 
which I would propoſe to plant one kind of the torch 
thiſtle, botanically called, Cereus minor ſcandens trigo- 
nus articulatus, fruflu ſuaviſſimo, leſſer three-cornered 
togch thiſtle, with a moſt delicious fruit, commonly 
called in Barbadzes, The true prickly pear, gar 
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being as large as a Bergamot pear, is as fine a fruit as 
the pine-apple, and of which, in one year, I ripened 
three. Upon the other end of the ſtove may be a ſhelf 
of the ſame dimenſions, for holding as many pots of an- 
other ſort of torch thiſtle, called botanically, 'The 
Cereus minor ſcandens polygonus articulatus, or leſſer 
many-cornered torch thiſtle, which has a charming 
large odoriferous flower, which opens about ſeven in the 
evening, and is quite gone by eight o'clock next morn» 
ing. The flowers of this plant, for odour and large- 
neſs, ſurpaſs any flower yet known. 

Theſe torch thiſtles ſhoot out very long branches, 
which run along the walls and cielings of the ſtove, up- 
on which, if you lay ſome rough lime plaiſter, they 
will, like ivy, faſten their roots into, and proſper the 
hetter for it; both theſe and all the kinds of melon 
rhiſtles thrive beſt when they are planted into ſand, 
gravel, and lime-rubbiſh pretty coarſe, and ſhould be 
iparingly watered, except in very hot weather. The 
Cereus's are propagated by cuttings of their branches, 
which ſhould be allowed to dry for fourteen days be- 
jore they are planted, and may then with their pots be 
ſunk into a good tan-hed to haſten their rooting, and 
this work ſhould be performed in June, that they may 
make good ſhoots before winter. 

'The melon thiſtles are propagated either by ſeeds 
Which they produce, eſpecially the Echinomelocactus, or, 
when the caps of the Melocactus's are of purpoſe hurt, 
ſo as to make them ſend out ſuckers, which are planted 
in the ſame ſoil as the Cereus's or torch thiſtles. It is 
certain, that no plant amongſt the vegetable tribes hath 
ſuch a ſtrange and odd appearance as theſe plants, and 
which merit an uncommon regard from the curious 
gardener. 

Thus I have given my own practice in the culture 
of the pines, I proceed now to treat of the other neceſ- 


fary crops which ſhould be in all good kitchen-gardens. 


Strawberries. 


— 


- 
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Strawberries. 


HE only ſorts of ſtrawberries worth cultivating 
in this country, are theſe: The Virginian or 
ſcarlet, the globe hautboy, and the greeniſh white or 
pine-apple ſtrawberry, ſo named from the reſemblance 
the taſte this ſort 1s ſaid to have to the pine-apple fruit. 
'The culture of all theſe forts 1s pretty much the ſame. 
Whenever you deſign to make plantations of them, the 
ground, which ſhould be a good freſh loam, ought in 
Auguſt preceding, to be very well trenched, and in win- 
ter laid up in ridges to get the benefit of the ſnow and 
froſt, and in the ſpring following, ſhould be again 
turned over to mould it well. If the ground is in good 
heart, do not dung it, for that encourages the plants to 
{end out ſuckers and runners too much, from which you 
will obtain ſcanty crops and weak fruit. So ſoon as 
the mother plants, from which you are to take your 
off-ſetts, have done fruiting, lay out your ground in 
beds five feet broad, with alleys one foot and a half broad, 
that you may therein have full acceſs to dreſs the beds 
and the plants, obſerving to take off for this plantation 
ſingle heads only from their mothers (but no runners, 
for thoſe would only produce ſpawns of runners, and 
no good fruiting plants) when taken off, plant the Fir- 
ginian kind fourteen inches ſquare, the Hautboy's two 
feet, and the pine-ſtrawberry at near the ſame diſtance, 
into pits well watered (if dry weather) and keep them 
watered moderately until you perceive they have ſtruck 
root; keep them clear from weeds whenever they ap- 
pear. By the beginning of Odlober they will have 
made good roots, and will ſhew well in this ſeaſon, clean 
them again from weeds ard runners, lay up the earth 
in the alleys two inches deep, where let it lye a fort- 
night, and then ſpread it on the beds betwixt the plants 
with a ſpade, and at the ſame time cut off their long 
ſhanked leaves ; this is called winter dreſſing them. In 
April 
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April clear them again from all weeds and runners, and 
dreſs the beds. When they are in bloom, if it is a dry 
ſeaſon, water them plentifully to make them ſet their 
fruit well, Which otherways they will not do; and be 
ſure at this ſeaſon to take off all their long ſtrings and 
runners, by which means you will have good crops. 
Theſe beds of ſtrawberries continue good only for 
three years; wherefore perſons who are fond of this 
fruit, ſhould make new plantations of them every year, 
for a certain ſucceſſion, upon the failure of the old beds. 
When you water the Hautboy ſtrawberries, if the 
ground and weather are dry, obſerve to lay ſome wheat- 
ſtraw on the ground betwixt the plants very neatly, 
upon which ſtraw the bunches of fruit will lye; this 
keeps the fruit in good order, dry, and the ground 
about theſe plants moiſt, which in their bloom, and 
tor ſome time after, is of ſervice to their fair fruit- 
ing. 
The firſt ſeaſon after planting, you may have a crop 
of the early Liſbon, or of the Mazogan beans betwixt 
the beds; and when they are done, pull up the haulm 
and dreſs the beds, but plant no more beans after- 
wards, 
For furniſhing our kitchen-gardeys in this country 
with whatever is neceſſary, there are ſeveral ſeedſmen, 
in general well provided; their catalogues are pretty 
much as follow, | 


Seeds of Roots, Farly Horn Carrot 
Engliſh Parſnip 
Ortugal Onion Dutch Parſnip ſwelling 


Silver ſkin'd Onion Early white Garden 'Tur- 
Red Spaniſh Onion nip 

Straſburgh Onion Yellow Turnip 

Flanders Onion French Turnip, long root- 
Engliſh Onion ed 

Welſh Onion Muſcovy Turnip 

London Leek Large white Field Tur- 
French Leek . > mp 

Large Orange Carrot Red top'd Ficld Turnip 


Green 
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Green to7p 4 Field 'Tur- 
nir 

Sallatsy 

Scorgonera 

Sklrret 

Red Bett, or Beetraye 

Shallot 

Garlick 

Rockambole 

Early Salmon Radiſh 

Sandwich Radiſh 

Early London ſhort top'd 
Radiſh 

Turnip Radiſh 

Black Spaniſh Radiſh 

White Spaniſh Radiſh 


Sallad Seeds, &c. 


Cabbage Lettuce 

Sileſia Lettuce 

Tce Lettuce 

Imperial Lettuce 

White Cos Lettuce, or 
Verſailles Lettuce 

Green Cos Lettuce 

Green Egyptian Cos Let- 
tuce 

Roman Lettuce 

Green Genoa Lettuce 

Capuchine Lettuce 

Brown Dutch Lettuce 

Lamb Lettuce 

Curl'd Creſs 

Broad leav'd Creſs 

Common Creſs 

Indian Creſs 

Common Parſley 

Curl'd Parſley 

Dutch Parſley 
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Hamburgh Parſley 

French Sorrel 

Candy Sorrel 

Green Purſlain 

Golden Purſlain 

White Muſtard 

Sweet Charvil 

Curl'd Endive 

Broad leav'd Endive cur- 
led 

Italian Celery 

Celeriac 

Melons many Kinds 

Cantaleupe Melon 

Early prickly Cucumber 

Short Green Cucumber 

Long Green Cucumber 

White Turky Cucumber 

Porapions 


Gourds 
Seeds of Greens, &c. 


Round Dutch Spinage 

Smooth French Spinage 

Prickly, or Winter Spi- 
nage 

Mountain Spinage 

White Beet or Beet- card 

Green Beet 

Cardoons 

Graveſend Aſparagus 

Dutch Aſparagus 

Engliſh Collyflower 

Italian Collyflower 

White Brocoli 

Purple Brocoli 

Turnip Brocoli 

Neapolitan Brocoli 


Early May Cabbage 
Y MAY S Early 


Early Vork Cabbage 
Early Dutch Cabbage 
Batterſea Cabbage 
Sugar-loaf Cabbage 
Alnwick Cabbage 
Ruſſia Cabbage 
Large Engliſh Cabbage 
Large Scots Cabbage 
Green Savoys 

Yellow Savoys 
Curl'd Colewort 

Boor Cole 

Sea Cole 

Small Kail 

Kilmaurs Kail 

Ruſſia curl'd Kail 


Seeds of Pot- herbe, &c. 


Succory 

Clary 

Common Marygold 

Pot Marjoram 

Columbine 

Sweet Marjoram 

Summer Savory 

Winter Savory 

Buſh Baſil 

Sweet Baſil 

Thyme 

Hy ſſop 

Roſemary 

Balm of Gilead, or Mol- 
davica orientalis 

Common Balm 

Carduus Benedictus 

Dill 

Common Fennel 

Italian Fennel, or Fino- 
chia 


Dwarf Sugar Peaſe 
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Angelica 

Virginia Tobacco 
Caraway 
Cummin 

Aniſe 

Coriander 
Fenugreek 

White Poppy 


Peaſe and Beans. 


Farly Heſſian Hotſpur 
Peaſe 
Early Charleton Hotſpur 
Peaſe 
Maple Hotſpur Peaſe 
Ormot's Hotſpur Peaſe 
Maſter's Hotſpur Peaſe 
Barn's Hotſpur Peaſe 
Turky Hotſpur Peaſe 
Common Haſting Peaſe. 
Dutch Haſting Peaſe 
Eſſex Reading Peaſe 
Nonpareil Peaſe 
White Rouncival Peaſe 
Green Rouncival Peaſe 
Grey Rouncival Peaſe 
Large Marrow-fat Peaſe 
Dwarf Marrow-fat Peaſe 
Spaniſh Moretto Peaſe 
Large Sugar Peaſe 
Crooked Sugar Peaſe 
Crown, or Roſe Peaſe 
Short Dwarf Peaſe 
Long Dwarf Peaſe 
Leadman's Dwarf Peaſe 


Farly Liſbon Beans 
Early Mazagan Beans 


Long Podded Beans 
Turky 
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Turky Beans Speckled Kidney Beans 
Windſor Beans Black Kidney Beans 

'Toaker Beans Barbary Kidney Beans 
Nonpareil Beans Oriental Kidney Beans 


Green Genoa Beans Batterſea Kidney Beans 
Early white Dwarf Kid- Canterbury Kidney Beans. 
ney Beans 
Large white Dutch Kid- 
ney Beans 


Onions. 


Ollowing the order of this CaTaLocus, I ſhall 
begin with the culture of the ſeeds of ſuch roots 
as are neceſlary for a good kitchen-garden, and the firſt 
which preſent themſelves are the ſeeds of the onion ; of 
which theſe five ſorts are beſt, viz. The Straſburgh, 
the Silver-ſkin'd, the Welſh, the Chieves and Eſcalli- 
ons, and the Portugal or red-{kin'd onion. I ſhall alſo 
here inſert the culture of ſhallots and Garlick, as they 
may well be reckoned, for the poignancy of taſte, 
amongſt the onion kind. 
'The Straſburgh onion ſeeds ſhould be ſown by the 
beginning of March, in good rich kitchen garden ground, 
which has been well dug in September or in Ofober be- 


fore; and I would adviſe the ground to be trenched 


and laid up in ridges at the betore-mentioned ſeaſons, 
that it may reap the benefit of the ſnow and froſt in 
winter to mould it, and the dung (which in hot ſandy 
grounds ſhould be cow's, and in clay ſoils horſe's) may 
be laid in the bottoms of the ridges to rot in ſevere ſea- 
ſons, and delv'd into the ground in February. I alſo 
would chuſe to ſow my onions in beds, and not in 
fields, becauſe this way they are better weeded and 
thin'd, when one ſits in the furrows of the beds, than 
if a perſon was to go into a field and ſpoil more of the 
crop with his feet, than he can do good to it with his 


hands or a hoe. Beſides, there may be crops in the 
furrows 
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furrows of the beds, in caſe one has but a ſmall garden, 
as you ſhall ſee moſt proper. 

'Theſe beds may be four, or. at moſt five feet broad, 
and of ſuch length as the ground will allow. They 
muſt be kept conſtantly free from weeds, at firſt thin'd 
to two inches, bulb from bulb, and afterwards to fix 
inches, as you ſee your onions {well in bigneſs, for the 
more they are thin'd, the larger they will grow; and it 
will be time to pull the bulbs quite out of the ground, 
when you perceive the tops of their graſs to grow yel- 
low, and fall, which happens in Auguft, if they are 
ſown upon ſandy grounds only; for in clay their ſtalks 
will continue much longer in full verdure, and will 
ftand upright : Wherefore, if you perceive the onion 
bulbs in theſe grounds do not ſwell well, go over their 
green ſtalks and graſs with your hands, and lay them 
quite down, which muſt be done in dry weather, and 
this will make your onions ſwell faſt, and in a month's 
time they will be ready for taking quite out of the 
ground, which muſt alſo be performed in dry weather; 
then lay them in a ſituation where they can have plen- 
ty of air and ſun, and they will be ready to be houſed 
in a fortnight or three weeks. When they are put in- 
to the houſe, let them have air and be well turned, and 
if you perceive the necks of the bulbs thickiſh and bull- 
necked (as the gardeners term them) twiſt them very 
hard with your fingers, and this will prevent their 
ſpringing, and keep them found for winter uſe. If the 
froſt at that ſeaſon is very ſevere, they may be hung up 
in warm places in nets, or dry wheat-ſtraw may be laid 
over them. J 

The culture of the ſilver-ſkin'd onion is the ſame 
with the Straſburgh onion, ſo needs not to be here re- 
peated ; they have a far milder taſte, and a more beau- 
tiful appearance than the Straſburgh Kind. | 

You may alſo ſow ſome ſeeds of the Straſburgh oni- 
on about the 12th of July, for ſallads in winter. Theſe 
will ſtand very well in moderate winterr, for ſpring, 
or even for winter uſe, and their culture is the ſame as 
that preſcribed for the ſummer crops. Obſerve to give 
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theſe ſeeds which are ſown at this ſeaſon a larger and 
deeper cufhng, or cover, than thoſe which are ſown in 
March, otherways the froſt may take the young plants 
out of the ground in winter, which will, by uſing the 
above means, be prevented. 

But there is an onion that is better for ſpring uſe, at 
preſent neglected to be ſown in our kitchen garden. 
This is the Welſb onion, which is ſown in July, in beds 
tour feet in breadth, and in length as you pleaſe. Give 
them a good cover over their ſeeds, and in ten days they 
will appear above ground ; keep them quite clear from 
weeds, and by November their leaves will die down 
entirely, at which time throw up the earth in the alleys 
on the beds, and rake them gently over. About the 
beginning of February they will appear again very 
ſtrong, and againſt March will be very fit for all kitchen- 
uſes: They taſte very ſtrong : If they are too thick, 
you may take up ſome of their roots the end of March, 
and plant them out into beds, or let them ſtand, and 
they will give you good ſeeds in September. Theſe roots 
will continue good in the ground five or ſix years; but 
it will be proper to make new plantations of them once 
every three years to continue a good ſucceſſion of them. 

The culture of the Portugal onion being the ſame 
as that of the Straſburgh onion, I need not repeat it. 

Chives are propagated by parting their roots, which 
ſhould be planted in light rich ſoil, in July or Auguſt, 
five or ſix ſmall heads in one patch, at one foot diſtance 
every way, and in beds or borders four feet broad, ob- 
ſerving to keep them clear from weeds, and if you 
would have them early, they muſt have a South-eaſt 
aſpect. Here they may continue for ſome years, and 
you may make new plantations of them at -pleafure ; 
— ſame method of culture is to be given the Eſcal- 

ion. 

Shallots are taken out of the ground in July; when 
their green blades begin to wither, make uſe of their 
greateſt heads; but to increaſe them, you muſt take 
their ſmalleſt ſingle- cloves, but not thoſe which have 
off-ſetts, being ſure that they have good bottoms for 

I. puſhing 
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puſhing out their fibres; plant them into beds of a 
freſh, rich, ſandy ſoil, at ſix inches diſtance, clove 
from clove, about the middle of Auguſt ; they will 

roduce fine large heads againſt July following, obſerv- 
ing to lift them as ſoon as you perceive the tops of their 
blades to turn yellowiſh ; do not at any rate defer plant- 
ing theſe young bulbs until the ſpring, and be ſure to 
plant the ſmalleſt ſingle oblong cloves for that purpoſe. 
Garlick is propagated in the ſame manner; but if in 
May you perceive it inclines to ſpire up and ſeed, then 
twiſt the tops of the blades, which will prevent its 
ſeeding. 
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Leeks. 
3 KS are cultivated in the ſame way as onions, 
and are in the fame manner ſown in all reſpects: 
About the beginning of July take your largeſt and beſt 
rooted leek plants, and having cut off their long blades 
three or four inches, more or leſs as they are in length, 
and trimmed their longeſt fibres, plant them into a 
— of rich light earth, made up into beds four feet 
road, ſix rows in a bed; by this means, if they are 
kept clear of weeds, they will grow very big in their 
heads, and will be much larger than thoſe which are 
not tranſplanted; beſides, thinning the ſeedlings will 
be of great uſe to them. Some perſons ſow leeks and 
onions promiſcuouſly, alledging, that when the onions 
are taken off, the leeks may remain. But this method. 
is what I would never adviſe; becauſe to lay down the 
onion tops in clay ground to make them bulb well, will 
prejudice leeks ſown in the ſame place: For the opera- 
tion to make the onions ſwell, muſt be performed with 
the hand; whereas, if you judge it fit to top your leeks, 
it muſt be done with a knife. 'The London leek L 
po_ to the French leek, but you may have both 
Orts. 6 


Carrots. 
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Carrots 


* E two ſorts mentioned in ſcedmens catalogues, 
are what are only cultivated in gardens in this 
country. There is another ſort which has a whitiſh 
root, and is very ſweet for table uſe, but it is not ſown 
here. 

When you ſow carrots, take their ſeeds and rub 
them well betwixt your hands, that they may ſeparate; 
for by the hairy ſubſtance with which their ſeed veſſels 
are covered, they adhere cloſe to one another. I chuſe 
to ſow my firſt crop of carrots about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, upon a wall border which has been dunged the 
year before, to have them early; and for this crop I 
uſe the early horned carrot; but when you ſow carrots 
in ſandy grounds, or any other light feeds, tread or 
ſtamp them in with your feet before you cover them, 
to prevent the wind 1n thoſe light grounds from blowing 
them off the ground where they are fown, which often 
happens to carrots, parſnips, lettuces, onions, leeks, 
Sc. About the 10th of March I ſowed my general 
crop of the orange carrots in beds four feet broad, on 
the ground which I had uſed for my onions the form- 
er year, having dug it in Ofober, and laid it up in 
ridges to mould by the winter's froſts. I obſerved al- 
ways to ſow in calm weather, and ſometimes put in 
ſome ſeeds of radiſhes and cabbage lettuces amongſt 
them, but no other crops whatever. My laſt ſowing 
of carrots was about the middle of Fuly for winter, or 
rather for ſpring uſe. In Ofober I take up my large 
carrots, and cutting off their tops, lay them in dry ſand, 
in a place where no froſt can get at them, and uſe them 
in winter. It will be requiſite to keep your carrots ve- 
ry clear from weeds, and to thin them where they are 
too thick, to three, and ſome times to five inches, 
root from root, if you would have them large ; when- 
ever you take them out of the ground, ridge the fame, 

. and 
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and expoſe it to the winters froſt, for no ground keeps 
vermin longer than that wherein carrots have been 
ſown; to kill which, I have often mixed the ſame with 
unſlacked lime, with which, and winter-ridging, I 
cleared my ground from the eggs and-neſts of vermin, 
which would otherways have been extremely hurtful 
to my ſucceeding crops. The well digging of the 
ground allows the carrot roots” to run deep down. 
When the other crops, to wit, radiſhes, &c. which 
were ſown with early carrots, are drawn out, the car- 
rots remain for feeling, and are much the better for 
having the earth ſtirred about them, by taking off the 
radiſhes, roots of the lettuces, Ec. Carrots may alſo 
be ſown in out-fields to fatten cattle, which in ge- 
neral, they do much better than turnips. 


727000000000. 
Parſnips and Beetraves. 

1 Dutch ſwelling parſnip is the beſt ſort for 

kitchen uſe: Their culture is the ſame with that 


of the carrot; wherefore it is needleſs to repeat it here, 
only when you thin them, they muſt have more ſpace 
than the carrots, I have often ſown red beets or beet- 
raves amongſt my parſnips, with very good ſucceſs; 
and ſince I have mentioned the red beet, they differ in 
nothing from the culture of the parſnip, but in this ar- 
ticle, viz. If _ are ſown in hot dry land, they fly 
up and ſpire to ſeed in June or July, which makes 
their roots ſmall and ſticky. To prevent which, ſuffer 
them to run up ſix inches, then cut the ſtalk cloſe to the 
ground, and hoe up a little earth to the plant, and 
their roots will thereby ſwell conſiderably, and be fit 
for uſe: When I ſow them with parſnips, I only drop 
a few of their ſeeds amongſt the parſnips; and when 1 
ſow them by themſelves, I thin them to one foot, plant 


from plant. The beſt beetrave is the round turnip root- 
ed kind. 


Turnips, 
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M e 
Turnips. 


HE moſt common ſorts of turnips uſed here, are ; 

Round white Dutch early turnips, yellow turnip, 
long French turnip or Navew, green Dutch turnip. 
The firſt is what is moſtly uſed in this country for early 
crops, and for eating raw in May and Fune, of which 
people here are very fond. To have them very early is 
a great ambition amongſt our gardiners: In ſandy 
grounds you may ſucceed very well by ſowing them in 
February, and you can pull them in May; but by laying 
matts and ſtraw above your beds thus early, you can in 
hot ſandy land have turnips very good by the beginning 
of May. So ſoon as they have five leaves, it will be 
proper to weed them and thin them, which 1s all the 
culture they require ; and the freſher and more virgin 
the earth is, the ſweeter and more tender they will be. 
I would always chuſe to ſow them in beds four feet 
broad, which for theſe early crops are better managed 
than if they are ſown in the field manner. If the wea- 
ther is very dry in March or in April, be ſure to give 
them water twice in the week, about ſix in the morn- 
ing only; for was you to water them at night, the 
evening froſts might kill them; and if you was to water 
them in ſunſhine, their leaves might be ſcorched. If 
ever you perceive the black fly attack them, lay in ſome 
lime or bear chaff below them, and water them well 
at the hour above mentioned, which will deſtroy theſe 
vermin effectually. 

In clay grounds ſow a few beds of them pretty thick, 
and when you obſerve them above ground, lay matts at 
night over them to ſhelter them from the froſt, taking 
the coveting off in the day time to give them air; but 
unleſs it be very dry, be ſparing of your water in 
m— ſoils, and obſerve not to ſow them upon dung'd 

and. | 

The ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing is from April to Auguſt, 
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after which no turnips ſhould be ſown, and then beware 
of the black flies. | 

Of the yellow turnip you may have a few for varie- 
ty, and if they are ſown upon moiſt ground, they eat 
very well boiled in the kitchen way. But the long 
French turnip is the beſt for ſeaſoning ſoups or hodge- 
podga; for two of theſe in ſeaſoning will give a higher 
flavour than a dozen of other turnips, though they are 
neither fit to be eaten raw or boiled, but are for reliſh- 
ing and ſeaſoning ſoups, &c. Theſe I would not ſow 
until the middle of April, and as they are not fit tor eat- 
ing, a ſew of them go a great way. | 

The green Dutch turnip may be ſown in the garden, 
even in the field way; and as their culture is the ſame 
as what is preſcribed for the other ſorts, ſuch as weed- 
ing, thmning, or tipping them (as gardeners call it) at 
proper ſeaſons, I ſhall not repeat what I have already 
taid of them. | 

The other ſorts of turnips mentioned in the catalogue 
here, are not ſo fit for kitchen-garden ule. 


SS SB ISS BIS ISLES sds BY 88888 
Salſaſy and Scorzonera. 


HE culture of theſe two roots is much the ſame, 
wherefore I ſhall treat of them together. 

The beſt way to have them in perfection is to ſow 
their ſeeds about the middle of March, in beds four feet 
broad, and with a line lay out four rows in this bed, 
then ſow two or three ſeeds at moſt in one hole, at eight 
inches diſtance, hole from hole, and cover them. When 
they come up, keep them very clear from weeds ; and 
if two or three roots are too many in one hole, thin 
them to one, or at moſt two plants, and be ſure that 
your foil has been well dug, that their long topt roots 
may run eaſily down and {well well. In OHober their 
roots will be fit for uſe, that is, boil them firſt, then 
ſlice them longways, and fry them with butter and 


flour, and they will eat well, and are very wholeſome. 
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The young ſtalks or ſprouts of theſe plants which re- 
main in the ground until April or May, the year after 
they were firſt ſown, are eſteemed a very delicate diſn; 
for you may uſe them as you do aſparagus, and many 
perſons ſay they are much better and more delicate, 


Radiſhes. 
The ordinary ſorts of radiſhes are, 


1 Early Salmon. 

2 Richmond. 
Sandwich. 

4 Short topt early London. 
Turnip. 


6 Black and white Spaniſh. 


The beſt kind of theſe radiſhes is the ſhort topt early 
London, becauſe it is very hardy, and its ſmall tops do 
not prejudice any other crops amongſt which it is ſown, 
They are ſown at different ſeaſons. If you have a 
warm ſandy ſoil, you may ſow them on a border near 
a Wall in Fanuary or the beginning of February, toge- 
ther with cabbage or princeſs lettuce, to have them in 
March ; and it will be neceſſary to ſow them, from that 
until the beginning of April, once every fortnight ; but, 
excepting the two firſt ſowings they will be better 
ſown in more open places, than upon wall-borders, 
where they are apt to ſhoot or turn ſticky. "They may 
alſo be ſown amongſt carrots, for after the radiſh crop 
is gone, the carrots remain; and in pulling up the ra- 
diſhes, you may have an opportunity to clear your car- 
rot-ground of weeds. Some perſons ſow radiſhes in 
Auguſt, to eat them in September and Odtober, and ſome 
ſow them amongſt their winter ſpinage. 

The turnip radiſhes ſhould be ſown in February and 
March, and as they are hardy, and come in early, they 
will be fit for uſe in April and May, but are not good 
afterwards, being apt to fly up and ſhoot; and I would 
always chuſe to ſow this ſort by itſelf. The ground 

L 4 where; 
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where all radiſhes are ſown, ought to be very well 
trenched, and immediately before ſowing to have a 
deep ſpading, that their roots may have full ſcope to 
run down, otherways they cramp and ſtunt, and are 
good for nothing. ö 

The ſandwich or prince's radiſh, and the ſamon ra- 
diſh, require the ſame culture with theſe above men- 
tioned. The ſalmon ſort is named ſo, from its colour 
like ſalmon. 

The two kinds of Spaniſh radiſhes muſt be ſown 
each ſort by themſelves, for the white are eaten in 
OMober, and the black are eaten in winter. Sow them 
upon middling kitchen-garden ground, which muſt be 
firſt trenched, and at ſowing ſeaſon well ſpaded, to al- 
low their roots to apple well ; amongſt them you may 
ſow a few of the brown Dutch, and capuchine lettuces, 
which may afterwards be tranſplanted into proper places, 
where they are to ſtand. The black Spaniſh radiſh 
ſhould be taken up in November, and preſerved in ſand, 
which alſo hinders froſts from attacking them, if they 
are carefully houſed from the ſeverities of winter, 


CDS STILLS SS SSIS SDS YI) 
Skirrets. 


HE ſkirret is one of the beſt roots we have in the 

kitchen-garden, though ſcarce in the markets, 
becauſe the culture of them, by the neglect or igno- 
rance of our kitchen-gardeners, is deſpiſed. My me- 
thod of cultivating this root was thus: 

I ſowed their ſeeds in the beginning of March, on a 
moſt rich foil (having ridged and dreſt it fine in OHo- 
ber, that the winter's froſt might mould it) on beds 
five feet broad ; and making holes ſix inches diſtance 
every way, I therein dropt the ſeeds covering them up, 
and obſerved to keep them very free from weeds. At- 
ter they came up, if the ſpring or ſummer was very 
dry, I watered the plants plentifully ; but if any of 
them attempted to run or fly up to ſeed, I cut them 
down 
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down to within two inches of the ground, and laid ſome 
of the earth in the alleys, finely made by a ſpade, upon 
the top of the beds, that being a ſure way to keep their 
roots growing and cool, which is the beſt method to 
make them tender. Their leaves drop in October, 
when putting a piece of ſtick near to each hole where 
they were ſown, as a mark where to find their roots, 
their leaves being gone, and that in taking them u 
with a ſpade, their roots might not be bruiſed. Thus 
they might be uſed, as occaſion offers; for if you take 
them out of the ground any time before you uſe them, 
they ſhrivel and ſoon become good for nought. In 
great froſts cover the beds with a good coat of litter, 
and make your marks long, to be above the litter, ſo 
that when you remove it, you can eaſily find the roots 
whenever you want them. 

Theſe plants are likeways propagated from the off- 
ſetts of their tops, but the roots of thoſe are ſo ſticky 
and ſmall withal, that I would never adviſe any perſon 
to propagate them in that manner. 


Lettuces. 


1 Cabbage. 

2 Sileſia. 

3 Imperial. 

4 Ice. 

5 White Cos, or Verſailles Upright. 

6 Aleppo. 

7 Brown Dutch. - 

8 Capuchine. 

9 Princeſs Lettuce. 
10 Egyptian green Cos Lettuce, which is the beſt 

Lettuce yet known, for all uſes, and is hardy. 


'There are ſeveral other kinds of lettuces in the cata- 
logue, but thoſe here mentioned are the beſt aſſort- 
ments, either for ſallads, or for the kitchen uſe : where- 
fore I ſhall confine myſelf to treat of the culture of theſe 
alone. 

For 
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For winter uſe I would ſow the cabbage, capuchine, 
and brown Dutch, the beginning, the middle, and the 
end of Auguſt, but no later. Lettuces ſown about the 
_ firſt of Auguſl, will cabbage by November ;. but the firſt 
froſts that ſet in, entirely rot and deſtroy them. 'Thoſe 
fown about the middle or end of the month, will not 
cabbage before the end of March, or the firſt ten days 
of April. Some perſons ſow at this ſeaſon (I mean in 
Auguſt) the ice lettuce, and the end of September tranſ- 
plant them upon a border very near a wall, where they 
will remain ſafe if the winter's are mild. In April they 
again tranſplant them into a rich border, and in ſix 
weeks they will cabbage and bring fine heads. The 
beginning of March, and once every fortnight, until the 
end of April you may ſow cabbage, ſileſia, imperial, 
aleppo and ice, and the Egyptian green cos lettuces. 
When the ice or cos lettuces have eight or ten leaves, 
tranſplant them into a good, rich piece of ground, eigh- 
teen inches, plant from plant ; water them until they 
have taken new root; and when you perceive them 
cloſing in the hearts, tye them up with baſs twiſted, 
and they will blanch and cabbage far better and firmer 
than thoſe which are not tranſplanted, as I have often 
experienced, Many gardeners ſow their lettuces a- 
mongſt their onions, but this I would never adviſe, as 
it does harm to both crops, eſpecially to the upright 
white Verſailles lettuce, which infallibly rots by this 
management. 

Lamb lettuce or Valerianella may be ſown in Auguſt 
in a bed of good kitchen-garden ground : If you delay 
to ſow them until the ſpring, they will not come above 
the ground until the ſpring following : However, keep 
their beds clear from weeds ; and although they do not 
appear the firſt year, they will come the ſecond in great 
plenty. The aleppo lettuce is only valued for its fine 
ſpotted leaves, which make a pretty variety amongſt 
other lettuces. The green Egyptian lettuce is the beſt 
fort yet known, its culture is the ſame as the Verſailles, 
or white cos lettuce, 


Creſſes. 
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Creſſes. 


1 The Common. 

2 The Curl'd. 

3 The broad leav'd. 
4 The Indian. 


The three firſt ſorts, if deſired very early, may be 
ſown upon moderate hot-beds, and in the ſpring they 
may be ſown upon beds well expoſed to the ſun, where 
they may be cut when young, obſerving to ſow them 
in drills, and to ſow the curl'd and broad leav'd forts at 
a greater diſtance than you do the common fort, that 
their leaves may not be crowded, which would rot the 
plants. You may ſow ſome creſſes in Auguſt to ſtand 
the winter in the common ground for ſallaqing, which 
they will do in a warm expoſure and in mild winters. 

The Indian creſs may be put into holes in beds with 
your finger in April, at eighteen inches, hole from 
hole: Their flowers are uſed in ſallads, and their ſeeds, 
when young gatheredg make an excellent pickle, 


Parſley or Apium. 


1 Common. 

2 Curl'd. 

3 Dutch. 

4 Hamburgh. 

5 Celery. - 
6 Celeriac. 


The culture J apply'd to theſe plants, was ſo far out 
of the common methods uſed with them, that I cannot 
omit being particular upon this article. Moſt garde- 
ners ſow the common fort in drills in February, where- 
by the plants are very thick, and are crowded upon one 
another, in ſuch a manner as to be quite uſeleſs for the 
purpoſes for which they are deſigned; which is, that 
the plants be well furniſhed with leaves, which can ne- 

| ver 
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ver be by ſowing in drills. Wherefore it was my prac- 
tice to ſow theſe ſeeds very thin about the middle of Fe- 
bruary, in a good open ſpot of ground; and if I thought 
them too thick, I thinn'd them to four inches, plant 
from plant, or more, keeping them clear of weeds, by 
which means they had twenty leaves for one they have 
in drill- ways ſowing, their greateſt beauty conſiſting in 
the number of their leaves, 

The curl'd is cultivated in the fame way, but if you 
leave it ſix inches, plant from plant, its fine curled leaves 
will make a noble appearance tor garniſhing diſhes, or 
any other uſe, Obſerve not to allow it to run up to 
ſeed, which kills it, when otherways you may preſerve 
it in grand leaf and beauty for three years after ſow- 
ing. 
The Dutch parſley, as well as the Hamburgh, are on- 
ly valuable for their roots, which boiled in broth are 
uſed medicinally in decays of any kind ; they are culti- 
vated in the ſame manner as carrots are, but be ſure to 
hoe and thin the plants to five inches ſquare, and keep 
them clear from weeds. 'Their roots will be fit for uſe 
in Auguſt, and will continue goog until March, if they 
are ſown upon a good, rich, light ſoil. 

| could not omit here treating of the celeri, and the 
celeriac, as they come under the botanical name of 
Apium, as well as the parſley, and of ſome new methods 
J uſed to cultivate them by. 

'The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing early celery is the middle 
of February, upon a moderate hot-bed, under a framed 
glaſs, or under a bell, covering the ſeeds very thin, 
and watering the earth before you ſow the ſeeds, which 
you put upon the dung fix inches thick, in order to make 
the ſceds germinate the ſooner. In about five weeks af- 
ter ſowing, the young plants will appear above ground, 
and if the weather be good, they muſt have all air in 
the day-time,. and at night they ſhould be only covered 
with a matt; if it is a dry ſeaſon, you ſhould give them 
water twice a week. When they have five or ſix leaves, 
you ſhould plant them out into a nurſery bed at one 
inch diſtance, plant from plant, and ſhade and water 

them, 
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them, until you perceive that tucy have taken 
root: Good freſh rden carth will do well for this 
nurſery bed. in 1/1), and until the middle of April, 
you may fow celery and celeriac upon beds in the open 
ground, but no later than April, as the celery you have 
planted out into the nurſery bede in May will be large 
the latter end of June. At that time you may take off 
the largeſt plants, and having made ridges from North 
to South, of what length you pleaſe, in a piece of 
ground which has been well dunged the March before, 
and upon which you may have ſown the earlieſt crop of 
lettuces, plant them in this ſpot. Your riages ought 
to be four feet, ridge from ridge, two feet in depth, 
and well wrought at bottom, that the fibres of the ce- 
lery may have full ſcope to run and play at pleaſure, by 
which means they will have large roots. In three weeks 
after planting they will begin to grow large, and their 
leaves and ſtocks advancing gradually, and together, 
(by which I mean, that they do not ſhoot or ſpring in 
a hurry) it will be proper to lay earth to the under part 
of the plants, but it muſt be done always in dry wea- 
ther, and upon no account whatever muſt you make 
this operation in wet weather, or when the earth is 
wet, for by this means your celery would rot, or the 
part you deſire to be well and cleanly blanched, would 
canker, ſpot, and become ſticky, hard, ill-flavoured, 
and good for nought. Obſerve alſo that the roots of 
your celery are to be earthed only within one inch or 
two of the tops of their hearts; which, if you was to 
cover all at once, would infallibly rot and choke the 
plants; wherefore, as their ſtalks grow, you are to 
earth them up in the manner here propoſed, which will 
make them have fine, large, broad, and well coloured 
ſtalks, and eat criſp and tender ; if you obſerve any of 
the plants to ſhoot or fly up, or ſhew their ſeed veſſels, 
theſe may be uſed for ſoups, but are not to be uſed in 
ſalladings ; and by November the ſeeding plants of theſe 
early, as well as of the later crops, ſhould be pulled out ; 
for on the approach of froſt they rot, and are very apt 
to infeQ the neighbouring ſound plants, nor are you at 

once 
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once to earth up your celery, but as it grows, and by 
degrees. 

To have celery extremely large, I uſed the follow- 
ing method, and I found it to ſucceed extremely well, 
which I diſcovered by the following accident. 

I had ſome celery plants, for which there was no de- 
mand in the kitchen, which ſtood and flowered and 
ſecded very well in the ridges. Obſerving that ſome of 
the ſeeds had been ſhaken when they were ripe in Sep- 
tember, I raked over the ground, and covered the ſeeds: 
By the beginning of O#ober the young plants came up, 
and there happened a pretty mild winter, few or none 
of theſe young plants ſuffered, but held out very well. 
By the middle of March I tranſplanted them into a 
good rich nurſery bed, and ſhading and watering them, 
until I perceived them growing, I kept them clear of 
weeds, and they grew ſtocky and larger than the plants 
which were ſown that ſpring. However, fearing, if 
they were too ſoon ridged, they might fiy, and become 
rampant and ſticky ; about the end of May, I again 
planted them out into a ſecond nurſery bed, ſhading 
and watering them as in the firſt bed, when I ridged 
them in July and Auguſt, and never had ſuch large, 
tender, well blanched celery as they were, not one in a 
hundred plants offering to fly; this experiment] tried ſe- 
veral times with the ſame ſucceſs; and I am perſuaded, 
that if many of our kitchen- garden ſeeds were ſown in 
autumn, we would have more ſucceſs with them than 
when they are ſown in the ſpring, for they form good 
roots in autumn when the weather is gentle and mild 
whereas they are hurried up by the ſun in the ſpring 
and ſummer, without forming ſufficient roots or fibres 
to maintain in vigour what is above the ground. Ce- 
leriac is uſed the ſame way. 


Sorrel. 
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Sorrel. 


HE French, or round-leav'd ſorrel is the beſt of 

all the kinds. It is propagated by ſeeds ſown in 
Auguſt, or from ilips planted at one foot and an half 
diſtance, plant from plant (as it 1s a great runner) in a 
good middling ſoil, and in an open ſituation, or upon a 
South- eaſt- aſpected wall, to have it early. In ſummer, 
when you perceive the plants running up to ſeed, ſuffer 
them to run three inches high, and then cut them cloſe 
down, by which means the plants will in autumn puſh 
out new leaves and new heads for new plantations. 

The great broad leav'd ſorrel comes earlier than the 
French, and ſhould be cultivated in the ſame manner, 
with this difference, that it muſt have more ſpace as 
the leaves are larger: 


L Nee 


Pur ſlain. 


OTH the green and golden purſlains are equally 
good for uſe, although the green is preferred by 
the market gardeners. To have it early, you may ſow 
it upon a moderate hot-bed in March, and about the 
end of May you may tranſplant it into a rich bed in the 
open ground, whereby it will grow very large, and 
muſt therefore be planted at half a foot diſtance, plant 
from plant. In May you may alſo ſow it in the open 
ground, where it will be fit for uſe fix weeks after ſow- 
ing; indry weather it requires to be well watered ; but 
before you ſow it, water the ground well, then ſow 
our ſeeds thin, and afterwards putting on a thin cover- 
ing, rake the ground, and water it in dry weather, until 
you obſerve the young plants are above ground. This 
makes a good pickle alſo. 


White 
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CE EN As 
White Muſtard. 


8 ſeeds of this plant are ſown in December or Ja- 
nuary upon hot- beds, ſo that in a month after ſow- 
ing they are ready to cut, which is beſt when the plant 
has two, or at moſt three leaves, for if they have more, 
they are by far too ſtrong. You may ſow them thick 
in drills upon the border of a South-aſpeQed wall, 
where you may have them ready to cut for young ſal- 
lading in March, and in April, until lettuces and other 
ſallads come in. 


MN 
Sweet Chervil. 


HOULD be ſown in autumn, immediately after 
the ſeeds are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady ſpot of the gar- 
den, where it will thrive better than in any other ex- 
poſure, and if you hinder it to feed, it will continue for 
ſome years. 


5$006000000000060000-6-5 
Endive. 


T HE curl'd broad leav'd ſorts are only fit to be cul- 
tivated in kitchen-gardens: The proper ſeaſons 

for ſowing are betwixt the 20th of June and the 12th 
of Auguſt, upon a bed of good kitchen-garden ground. 
When the plants have got five or fix leaves, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a ſpot of good well dug earth, at 
fourteen inches diſtance, plant from plant, and ſhould 
be well watered until they begin to grow again; and 
when you perceive they have got a good number of 
leaves, take ſome baſs-mat threads, and with one hand 
gathering up the outer leaves, be careful to diſpoſe the 
inner 
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inner leaves regularly, and tie them all up near the tops 
of the plants, and in three weeks time you will per- 
ceive the plants to be blanched and fit for uſe. They at 
this time will ſend out, or rather burſt out, their inmoſt 
white leaves below the tying of the baſſes, whereby 

ou will know, that all their hearts and inner leaves are 
well blanched, and are fit for uſe. 

There is another method of blanching endive, which 
is uſed for winter and ſpring blanching, viz. In d 
weather lift your endive plants, and with a round head- 
ed dibble plant them into the ſides of the ridges of good, 
rich, well dug earth, which are made ſloping ſide- 
ways to the ſun, covering the plants in ſuch a manner, 
as that their tops are only above ground, whereby the 
plants will be ſecured from froſt, and the rain will, by 
the ſloping of the ground, run off. In three weeks the 
plants will be ſufficiently blanched for uſe, but do not 
keep long ; wherefore it will be proper to keep plant- 
ing thus at every ſeaſonable opportunity. During the 
cold ſeaſons, and in very hard weather I have kept this 
blanched endive in earth and ſand in the houſe, for 
four weeks after it has been quite blanched. Inſtead 
of tying up your endive for blanching, lay boards on it 
when full grown in the heart, and in fourteen days at- 
ter, it is better blanched and neater every way. 

Of melons, cucumbers, gourds and pompions I have 
treated fully, when writing of the melonry and hot- 
beds ſuitable for a good kitchen- garden. I proceed in 
the order of the catalogue to treat of. 


Spinage. - 
The beſt ſorts are. 


I 'The prickly for winter uſe. And, 
2 The broadeſt leav'd for ſummer uſe. 


The moſt proper time for ſowing the prickly ſmall 
leav'd ſpinage for winter uſe, is from the 20th of July 


to the 12th of Auguſt, and I would ſow it in drills, ra- 
M ther 
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ther than in the field way, becauſe it is much eaſier 
cleared of weeds. This ſort may have ſome of its 
largeſt leaves cropt off in Odiober and November, and 
may be uſed through the winter, but muſt be then cut 
ſparingly ; for if it is cut too much, or too near the 
ſtalks, it will be in danger of rotting by ſevere froſts in 

anuary and in February; wherefore uſe it gently, and 
it will continue good until May, when the large leav'd 
ſpinage ſucceeds to it. Take care in ſowing it that your 
ground be not too dry, for in very dry weather in au- 
tumn, it will come up with the ſeed-veſſels on its tops, 
whereby it will be good for nothing; nor ſhould it be 
ſown on too moiſt ground, whereby in winter it might 
periſh by wet and cold. 

The ſummer ſpinage you may ſow about the end of 
February, and from that time every fortnight until the 
beginning or middle of April, as you have demands for 
it, upon moiſt ground, to keep it from running to ſeed, 
to which both theſe ſorts are very apt to ſhoot, A- 
mongſt the ſpring ſpinage you may ſow a few earl 
ſhort topt London radiſhes, and you muſt thin it well 
on account of its large leaves, in ſuch a manner, that 
the leaves do not interfere with one another : ten inch- 
es diſtance, plant from plant, will be enough for the 
large leav'd ſpinage. The ſeeds of the largeſt kinds of 
ſpinage are ſmooth, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed 
from the winter prickly ſmall leav'd fort. 


Beets. 


Of theſe there are two ſorts : 


1 Green Beet. 


2 White Beets with a large ſtalk, commonly 
called beet Chard or ſwiſs beet. 


I” red beet or beetrave I kave formerly treated 

of. 
The green beets ſhould be ſown in March, on a moiſt 
piece of land well dug, but not over rich ; and the bet- 
ter 
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ter the ſoil is wrought, the more liberty the roots will 
have to ſwell, and produce larger leaves by far, than 
thoſe roots which are cramped in an unwrought ſoil. 
The leaves are a good and wholeſome pot-herb, and 
their natural bitterneſs may be cured by blanching or 
| ſteeping them in water before they are uſed. If they 
are ſown too thick, they muſt be well thinn'd ; and if 
you ſow, or rather drop them amongſt carrots, the 
better will your crops be; for the carrots being drawn 
off in ſummer, the beets will remain, and be much the 
better that the ground be ſtirred about them, by 
clearing off the carrot crop, provided you then rake 
over the ground. You may alſo plant in the ground a 
ſtraggling crop of Savoys for winter and ſpring uſe. 
You may ſow at the ſame time your crop of beet- 
chard, thinning and cultivating them in the ſame man- 
ner, and they will do very well ; but obſerve, that as 
the beet-chards are only valued for their large flat ſtems, 
not to ſuffer them to run up to ſtems the firſt ſummer, 
but cutting their ſtems quite down, their roots will be 
thereby much ſtronger to ſend up large, flat, broad 
ſtems the ſecond year, which in ſoups, or fryed by 
themſelves, make a delicate diſh ; but they are more 
proper for ſoups, in which, by their eaſy diſſolving, 
they make a very agreeable ingredient, adding a deli- 
cate oily ſubſtance not to be imitated by any other herb 
I know. Wherefore it is neceſſary to ſow theſe ſeeds 
every year, that the kitchen may have a conſtant ſup- 


ply. 
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Chardoons or Prickly Cinara. 
* kitchen plants are not uſed commonly 


by our kitchen gardeners here; but as there 

are ſome gentlemen, whoſe gardener cultivate them for 
the uſe of their maſters tables, I ſhall give them my 
own practice, by which I had them very good, and of 
great length and ſize, in which their excellence con- 
M 2 fiſts. 
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ſiſts. The beſt time to ſow them is in March, upon 
good, rich, light earth, which ſhould be kept clear 
from weeds, and ſo ſoon as the plants come up, they 
ſhould be well watered: When they have five leaves, 
prepare beds of the ſame conſiſtence of earth with that 
wherein they were ſown, and therein tranſplant them 
from the ſeed beds at one foot diſtance, plant from 
plant, and water them well until you perceive them 
growing, laying up the earth to their lower parts, as 
you do to cabbages to make them ſtocky, and clearing 
them from weeds: They may remain here until the 
middle or the latter end of June, or to the 10th of 


July. 


Then prepare a piece of rich ſandy earth, and lay it 
up in ridges as you do for celeri, at ſix feet diſtance, 
ridge from ridge, and near three feet deep. Obſerve, 
that the bottoms of theſe ridges be well dug, ſo as the 
roots of the plants may have full play. Theſe char- 
doons will be fit to be blanched by the 20th of Auguſt, 
which ſhould be thus done: In dry days prepare ſome 
wheat ſtraw ropes, whichare better than hay or any other 
ſtraw, gather up their leaves in a regular manner, ob- 
ſerving not to bruiſe or break them, tye the ropes 
round, to within ſix inches of their tops, when the 
plants are quite dry; and above theſe rope-tyings, bank 


up the earth at that time as far as they are tied, but 


no farther, leſt you choke the plants and rot them; 
and as they grow long, tye and earth them as occaſion 
offers. I have had them with ſtems well blanched three 
teet long and ſometimes more. 'The earlieſt cardoons 
will be blanched for uſe in Odlober, and will continue 
to December, if the froſt do not rot them; and in ſe- 
_ froſt they may be houſed with other kitchen 
uff. 


Artichokeg. 
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Ar tichakes. 


_— only good artichoke cultivated now in gar- 
dens, 1s that ſort called the red artichoke, which 
is better than the green kind, has larger bottoms, and 
eats much ſweeter. I ſhall therefore treat of them, 
although their culture will very well agree with the 
other kind: But my practice in the culture of theſe 
plants, being very different from that uſed by the gar- 
deners here, I muſt be excuſed to give particular di- 
rections in this article, By my method, fruits may be 
continued from June (or even from May in ſome ſea- 
ſons) until Ofber ; but as this cannot. be obtained, 
but by making annually new plantations, theſe ſhould 
be performed in the following manner. The Oflober 
before you intend to plant your artichokes, lay out a 
ſpot of ground ſufficient to contain the quantity you 
deſign to plant, four feet, row from row, and three 
feet, plant from plant: Trench the ground very well, 
and ridging it, let it ſo remain until February : In No- 
vember, after the trenching, put upon it a good quanti- 
ty of very old well-rotted dung, and mix all well toge- 
ther, obſerving to break all clods of earth or dung ſo 
well, that there may be no lumps or ſtops in the dung 
or earth, to hinder the play of the fibres of the arti- 
choke plants at any ſeaſon, for theſe muſt always have 
full and free ſpace, otherwiſe your crops will not do 
according to your wiſh, About the middle of March, 
take the beſt off-ſets from your artichoke plants, 
and thoſe only which have fibres at them, which are 
well formed and are ſtocky ; theſe you may know by 
taking away the earth from about your old plants, and 
feeling theſe ſuckers or off-ſets with your hands, that 
they can eaſily, and without wounding them or the 
mother plants, be taken off. Nor would I chuſe ſuch 
ſuckers which have fruited, becauſe the roots of thoſe 
are ſticky, nor do they produce ſuch large fruit as 
younger ſuckers do, I mean ſuch, whoſe roots cut criſp 
and tender, 
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If your ſuckers have come from a diſtant garden, and 
have lain by for ſome time, I would adviſe to waſh their 
roots well, and before planting, let them lie four or ſix 
hours in water, before they are put into the ground, 
this will refreſh them much, will expand the veſſels 
near their roots, their fibres eſpecially, and will pre- 
pare them for ſtriking root ſoon. Plant them at the 
_ diſtances above ſpecified, watering them well until you 

perceive them growing : Betwixt their rows you may 
have a crop of ſpinage and radiſhes, or a few colly- 
flowers, but no other crops. In Auguſt and September 
they will produce you handſome fruit, which, when 
you cut, be ſure to take down their ſtalks alſo, to 
within one inch of the ground; for nothing makes a 
ſtronger plant, nor more early fruit the enſuing ſeaſon, 
than cutting quite down theſe ſtalks after you have ga- 
thered the fruit; and I have often cut the ſtalks and 
fruit of my young artichokes, ſome ſmall ſpace of time 
after they appeared, that the plants might be ſtrength- 
enced for bearing a good crop the enſuing year; and in 
this part of my practice, I had great ſucceſs, eſpecially 
where my plants were weak, which often produced 
fruit before ſtronger plants. 

About the twenty-fifth of OAober, I cut off the 
largeſt and longeſt leaves of my artichokes to within 
{ix or cight inches of the earth, and digging the ſur- 
face of my ground, I laid it up about the plants in the 
manner as you do when you trench ground; and if 
you apprehend that this earth is not rich enough, you 
may in the bottom of theſe trenches lay the dung of 
your oldeſt and beſt rotted hot beds, but by no means 
lay new dung or litter near your plants, as is the bad 
practice of many; for this landing up your artichokes, 
will defend them very well from all Winter froſts, and 
the old dung may in the Spring be dug into the ground 
to enrich it, and to ſtrengthen the plants in ſuch a man- 
ner as you may depend upon very good crops. I alſo 
tried an experiment with my artichokes, which I can- 
not omit inſerting here, and with which I had moſt ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs. In June and in Fuly I gathered a 
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good quantity of ſea-ware, and mixed the ſame with 
freſh earth, and about a fourth part of old dung, and 
a ſmall quantity of good lime, ſuch as the farmers uſe 
to their wheat-land ; and toſt up the whole into a heap, 
turning it over once every fortnight or three weeks, 
that it might ferment, mix and rot well, ſo as to be fit 
to land 1 my plants the end of Oclober, and the 
Spring following I dug this compoſt down amongſt the 
earth wherein my artichokes were planted, whereby I 
had ſome extraordinary large bottoms to my fruit ; but 
as this method of dunging theſe plants cannot be uſed 
but near the ſea coaſts, I have already propoſed ano- 
ther method of dunging them. Obſerve never to dung 
artichoke-land but once in three years, although you 
muſt lay very rich land to them, or very near the 
plants every winter. 

When you ſmooth your ground betwixt theſe plants 
in March, it will be proper firſt to remove the earth. 
about them with a ſpade from their roots, and with 
your hand take off all the offt-ſets or eyes from their 
roots, leaving at moſt two good ones only for fruit ; 
and if any more appear above ground afterwards, pull 
them up, and obſerve never to allow more than one 
fruit to continue upon a ſtalk, and when you cut your 
fruit, cut down the ſtalk cloſe to the ground at the 
ſame time. This was my practice in the culture of 
artichokes, wherewith I ſucceeded ſo well, that had 
my fruit been brought to market, I could have had 
three ſhillings per dozen, when others were ſold at one 
ſhilling per dozen. If your artichokes are weak in the 
Spring, hill them up with rich earth, and they will 
recover. 


Aſparagus. 
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Aſparagus. 


EFORE I mention the culture of this plant, I 
muſt inform my readers, that he who has a large 
field of aſparagus ſhould never ſave ſeeds from weak 
plants, but from plants which are never cut, but pre- 
ſerved ſingly for the purpoſe of producing ſeed : Nei- 
ther ſhould fields of aſparagus, which are in uſe to be 
cut, be ſuffered to bear ſeed, for ſuch ſeed is only the 
produce of their ſmalleſt buds, which are not worth 
cutting for the table or for the market, and conſe- 
quently ſeeds ſaved in this manner are ſmall, weak, 
and are not, nor cannot, be good. The beſt ſeeds of 
this plant are had from London, near which capital are 
the fineſt fields of aſparagus in England. 
When you have provided yourſelf with ſeed, lay out 
a ſpot of rich garden light earth, into beds five feet 
broad, and an alley of one foot and a half in breadth. 
Take your ſeed the day before you ſow them, and put 
them into a veſſel with water, and what are good will 
ſink to the bottom, what are huſky and empty will 
ſwim, and muſt be thrown away; then take your 
line, make five or ſix rows in this bed, and therein 
drop your ſeeds, three by three, at half an inch diſ- 
tance, covering them with an inch and a half of earth; 
keep them quite clear from weeds during the Summer, 
and if April and May prove very dry, give them a lit- 
tle water. In Odlober when you perceive their ſtraw 
or haulm turn-yellow, cut it down, and laying two 
inches of the earth from the alleys on them, cover the 
ſame in November with three inches of well rotted old 
dung, to prevent the froſt from injuring the crowns of 
the young plants. 
At this ſeaſon, in ſome well expoſed part of the gar- 


den, trench a ſpot of freſh light earth, two ſpade and 


one ſhovel deep, and ridge it up to receive the benefit 
of the Winter ſnows and froſt : Provide yourſelf at the 
ſame time with a good quantity of old well rotted dung, 


which if it is not ſo well rotted as you could wiſh, one 
| Winter 
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Winter will perform that work, provided it is well 
ſpread and wrought in that ſeaſon, which 1s the moſt 
proper for rotting all ſorts of manure. 

About the tenth of March, open your ground again, 
and at the bottom of each trench or bed, wherein you 
are to plant the roots, lay in a good quantity of this 
well rotted dung, in ſuch a manner that it may be ſe- 
ven inches below the ſurface of the earth, above which 
lay the earth that came out of the trench five inches 
thick above the dung, levelling it very well, then lift- 
ing yout young plants from the bed, wherein they were 
ſown, with an aſparagus fork, which is better than a 
ſpade, as being not ſo apt to wound their roots, which 
is of greater conſequence to them than many people 
apprehend, open a large drill fit for holding them, 
and laying it high in the middle, upon this hill plant 
your aſparagus roots at fourteen inches diſtance, plant 
trom plant, and cover them over with two or three 
inches of this good earth. You muſt make the beds 
hve feet broad, with an alley betwixt each, of one and 
a halt broad. 

Upon theſe beds, the firſt year only after they are 
planted, you may have a crop of onions thin ſown ; and 
laying in ſome rotten dung in the alleys, mixed with 
their earth, you may alſo for that year have a crop of 
of collyflowers ; all which will be taken up before Oc- 
tober, when you dreſs your beds for Winter, which 
muſt be thus performed: About the 20th of Ofober, 
when you perceive the aſparagus haulm turning yellow, 
cut it down, and ſpading the ground in the alleys, lay 
the ſame upon your aſparagus beds, and before the 
froſts come on, cover your beds fix inches thick with 
the beſt rotted dung of your oldeſt hot beds, which 
will prote& your beds from froſty injuries during Win- 
ter; in March, or the beginning of April, dreſs them 
with an aſparagus fork, which will not harm the young 
crowns of your graſs ; keep them always clear from 
weeds, and the refuſe of the dung which comes off 
theſe beds in their Spring dreſſings, may be dug into 


the alleys for collyflowers or Brocoli; but plant no 
beans 
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beans in theſe alleys, they being a ſort of poiſon to 
your aſparagus roots, and crop no more your beds with 
onions after the firſt ſeaſon. By obſerving the Winter- 
dreſſings in Oober, and the Spring- dreſſings in March 
or the beginning of April regularly, you may cut good 
aſparagus the third, altho' it will be better to defer it 
to the fourth year after tranſplanting them. 

Moſt gardeners in cutting aſparagus, take the biggeſt 
buds, and leave the ſmalleſt ; but from experience I 
am quite certain, that this is a moſt erroneous practice; 
for when the ſap in Oflober deſcends to the root from 
a ſtrong large bud, it gives a double force to the root, 
as that which it can receive from a ſmall faintiſh bud; 
wherefore, from a root that. ends up four buds, two 
ſmall, and probably two ſtocky large buds, I would al- 
ways cut a big and a ſmall bud, or I would preſerve 
the two largeſt buds for the firſt two years after cut- 
ting, and ſnip off the two ſmall ones. I am quite cer- 
tain, that the roots managed in this manner, will be 
capable of giving large buds afterwards, as long as the 
plantation continues, which, by good regular care and 
management, may be twelve or fourteen years. 
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Collyflewers. 
JE collyflower ſeeds are got here by our 


Seedſmen, from the Seedſmen in London, are 
not altogether to be depended on ; for they muſt take 
the common run of the market, good, indifferent and 
bad, all mixed through one another ; but the beſt wa 
for a gentleman, or a kitchen-gardener, who carries his 
collyflowers to market, to provide himſelf, is to give a 
commiſſion to a Seedſman at London, for his beſt and 
earlieſt collyflower ſeeds, and they may depend upon 
being well ſerved. 

To have very early collyflowers in this country for 
the market, where a gardener cannot get more than 
one ſhilling or two at moſt for a flower, is not worth his 
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pains; but as this performance will probably be in 
the hands of moſt ſorts of perſons, I ſhall here give 
them my practice and my obſervations. Provide your- 
ſelſ with ſeeds of the earlieſt kind, ſow them upon an 
old cucumber or melon-bed the 20th of Augu/? at far- 
theſt ; and in hot ſunſhine ſhade the bed, and in dry 
weather water them gently ; for if they are hurried 
up, they become too long in the ſhanks. So ſoon as 
they have got fit leaves, tranſplant them into a ſpot of 
freſh, but not over-rich earth; for if they are put into 
earth tov rich, it hurries them on to flower, which I 
have obſerved ſome of them to do in mild Winters ; 
ſhade and water them, until they begin to grow : a- 
bout the middle of Ocfober tranſplant moſt of this ſow- 
ing into light earth, made up into ſuch beds, as you 
may upon occaſion cover with ſome of your cucumber 
frames in very ſevere weather ; obſerving when you 
cover them, it very ſevere weather comes, to do it to 
purpoſe, and to take off all their decayed leaves, and in 
all temperate days to give them as much air as you 
can. With reſpect to what plants you would have 
early, plant three of them under one of your largeſt 
bell-glaſſes in rich ground, or you may plant ſome up- 
on a very rich South-afpe&ed border, near a wall, to 
take their chance of the Winter ; but both theſe ſorts 
of plants that-you ſet out for good, ſhould have a very 
rich, dry and ſandy ſoil, in which they will ſucceed 
much better than in clay. If any of your plants upon 
the wall fail about the beginning of March, you can 
ſupply them from thoſe you have under the bells, or 
under frames, which muſt have air in mild weather, 
covering them only at nights, or in very cold inclement 
days; by which means you will have one collyflower 
under one glaſs only, which is as much as one bell 
can contain, when their leaves are become large, and 
they are haſtening to flower; you muſt now draw up 
the earth to the ſhanks of theſe under bells, and prop 
up the bells, that they may receive air, and in mild 
weather, theſe bells may be taken off entirely. I am 
not fond of watering theſe plants, eſpecially in ſun- 

| ſhine ; 
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ſhine ; for water given at this time moſt certainly ſcalds 
their leaves, which ends in the entire ruin of their flow- 
ers, making them ſmall, yellow and frothy (as the gar- 
deners term it.) When you perceive them begin to 
flower, which by good management may about the end 
of May, break their inmoſt leaves, to fade the flow- 
ers from the ſun, whereby they will keep white and 
firm for ſome days, until. they arrive at their full big- 
neſs, which you may know by the flowers ſeeming to 
break and open ; then pull them up root and all early 
in a morning; if for immediate uſe, cut off their leaves, 
but if you intend to keep them for ſome days, let their 
leaves remain, and keep thera cool. As for the plants 
next to the walls, either theſe tranſplanted from under 
the bells and frames, or thoſe which have ſtood out 
the Winter in that ſituation, about the end of Februa- 
ry ſhould be hced up and hill'd, drawing the earth up 
to their under-lcaves; but if you have 'radiſhes and 
young lettuces between them, as the kitchen garden- 
ers often uſe, take off the radiſhes, before you begin 
to earth up your collyflowers ; and when the radiſhes 
are off, earth them up as far as you ſee convenient, 
hut do not water them except in extreme hot weather, 
which does not often happen in this country. Take 
alſo great care to pick off ſnails, who now come out to 
feed upon their green leaves, as a delicate morſel, after 
their long confinement during the Winter, ſculking in 
the cranies of walls, where they hide themſelves, and 
then creep out to feed on the firſt herbage they can 
meet with. If, before you hill up your plants, you 
obſerve theſe ſnails attacking your young plants, lay 
ſome ſtrong barley-chaft by the roots of your plants; 
this chaff will wound them in ſuch a manner, as to 
make them deſiſt from their attempts, or if they ſtill 
perſiſt, lay a good mulch of tobacco ſtalks, ſteeped in 
vinegar, around the lower parts of your collyflowers, 
and this will effeQually deſtroy them. By the middle 
af June, the collyflowers will ſhew their flowers, 
at which time uſe them, as has been directed for the 
early forts, under bells, and they will do well ; _ ob- 

erve 
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ſerve always to be ſparing of watering them, except- 
ing in very dry weather: ſuch as were preſerved un- 
der the frames, ſhould be planted out the beginning 
of March, where they are to flower, obſerving to give 
them the very ſame culture as thoſe upon wall-borders, 
already treated of; by this means you will always 
have a ſucceſſion, until theſe ſown on moderate hot- 
beds in February, begin to come in on the natural 
ground in Auguſt and September; or thoſe ſown on the 
natural ground in the beginning of May, which.laſt may 
be continued until November, or later in mild weather. 
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Brocoli. 

Proceed to the culture of the different ſorts of Bro- 

coli. And here I ſhall mention a method entirely 
new, which I uſed myſelf, whereby I had brocoli in 
its greateſt perfection. I prefer the white brocoli, or 
what is called the neapolitan brocoli, which I would 
adviſe to be ſown the beginning or middle of February, 
upon a wall-border aſpecting the eaſt : So foon as theſe 
plants have got five leaves, tranſplant them into a more 
foutherly aſpect, upon a very good rich foil, where 
they may remain. 

The reafon of this . tranſplanting is, that they may 
thereby acquire more fibres, which culture I always 
chuſed to give to ſuch plants as require to be tranſ- 
planted, whereby they ſuck much more nouriſhment 
from the ſoil, than thoſe plants which are continued in 
their ſeed-beds, and not tranſplanted ; for by every 
tranſplantation they acquire a new race of fibres, and 
of conſequence, if they are twice or thrice tranſplant- 
ed in nurſery-beds, they acquire twice or thrice more 
ſtrength, and are a great deal better in their producti- 
ons, than thoſe plants of the ſame kind are, which you 
have not tranſplanted. 

In order to have your brocoli to produce well, it will 
be very proper to tranſplant them into the furrows or 
alleys of your onion, carrot, or other kitchen-ſtuif beds, 

the 
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the beginning of Fuly; and preſerving them from ſnails, 

and hilling them up, they will produce moſt noble heady 

in January and February; its a crop will hold for a 

conſiderable time, and many perſons eſteem them more 

than they do the beſt collyflowers; by ſowing ſome of 
them very early in the ſpring, the moſt forward of 
them will ſucceed your autumnal-ſown crops of bro- 

coli, by which means you will have always a ſucceſſion 

of crops of this excellent kind. The Roman or blue 
brocoli I would always ſow by the 1oth of March; and 

when they have got five leaves, tranſplant them from 

the ſeed-beds into nurſery-beds, at three inches diſtance 
plant from plant; and keeping them clear from weeds, 
they may there continue until the end of June, againſt 

which time they ſhould be planted out into a good ſoil 

in rows, three feet diſtant, and two feet plant from 

plant in theſe rows; for if they are thicker planted, 

they ſpire up too much: You muſt hill, dig, and keep 
them them quite clear from weeds, and in November 
they will ſhow their heads in the center of their plants, 

which, as ſoon as they do, and in any ſeaſon (except in 

very ſevere froſts) muſt be cut off, and uſed in the kitch- 

en, that their ſide- ſprouts may advance in the ſpring, 

and may be uſed for the table; this will be fit for ſer- 

vice long after the other kinds are quite gone off, All 

brocoli proſper beſt in a rich loamy ſoil, not much ex- 

poſed to the ſun ; but they ſhould never be planted un- 

der the drop of trees at any rate. The turnip brocoli 

has nothing curious in it, excepting that their roots are 

ſhaped like a turnip above ground, from which pro- 

ceeds the brocoli, and which makes a very odd appear- 

ance. 


Cabbages. 
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Cabbages, Savoys, Sc. 


1 * E beſt early cabbages are the early Yorkſhire, 
the batterſea, and ſugar loaf; theſe ſhould be 
ſown the end of July, upon an open ſpot of ground; 
when they have got ſix leaves, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into beds of the ſame earth at four inches diſt- 
ance, that they may grow ſtrong and ſtocky ; and about 
the end of September they may be planted out into a good 
rich ſpot of ground amongſt your winter ſpinage, which 
when it is taken away in the ſpring, you ſhould draw 
the earth up to the ſtems of your cabbages, whereby 
they will be much ſtrengthened, and in May they will 
be turning in their leaves for cabbaging ; then it will 
be proper to tye ſome of the moſt forward ones up with 
baſs ſtrings, or ſmall fallow twigs, to blanch their in- 
nermoſt leaves, by which means you will have cabbages 
ten days ſooner, than if they were not ſo uſed. The 
batterſea and the ſugar loaf cabbages are treated the ſame 
way, and are ſown at the ſame ſeaſon ; but the batter- 
fea being ſubje& to fly up, I prefer the ſugar loaf to it. 
After your early cabbages are gone, you may ridge your 
ground for celeri, celeriac, endive, &c. There is a 
ſort of cabbage, called muſk cabbage, which is now 
neglected, and not inſerted in our ſeedmens catalogues; 
but for taſte and flavour, no gentleman ſhould want ſome 
of them in his garden; it is managed in the ſame manner 
as the alnwick cabbage, and is in uſe from the beginning 
of Oclober until Chriſtmas; and as they are apt to ſuffer 
in very ſevere winters, either houſe them, or, laying 
up your ground in ridges, pull them up by the roots, 
and lay them ſloping upon their ſides, covering their 
ſtems with the ridge of earth up to their undermoſt 
leaves, which will preſerve them in good condition un- 
til February, by laying ſtraw above them. The large 
Engliſh alnwick, red Dutch and large Scots cabbages, 
may be ſown in Auguſt, or the end of February; but in 
this country I pefer autumnal-ſowing of cabbages ; and 
when they have ſix leaves, plant them out into —_ at 
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five inches diſtance. In Oober, if your land be dry, 
plant them out at three feet diftance every way; but if 
you have a wet ſoil, it will be proper to defer this work 
until the beginning of March, keep them clear from 
weeds, which you can do eaſily whenever you draw 
the earth to their ſtems, which may be done in April, 
and be repeated as you find neceſſary; and when you 
have tranſplanted them, if the weather is dry, often 
water them, until you perceive them to grow. 

The green ſavoys for an early crop (that is, ſuch as 
become large in Ofober or November ) ſhould be ſown 
in July the preceding ſummer, and may be put out in- 
to nurſery-beds in OAober, where they may ſtand the 
winter, and in March ſhould be planted out for good, 
at two feet and an half diſtance every way, in ſome 
open piece of ground, neither near hedges, nor under 
drops of trees, where they are very ſubject to ſpire up 
and are often attacked by vermin ſuch quantities 
as to be quite eaten up by them. 

You may alſo ſow ſavoys in March for the following 
ſpring's uſe ; and by managing them as have ſaid, they 
will do well. 

The kilmaurs kail are the beſt of any for boiling in 
winter, in the ſame manner as you uſe ſpinage ; but 
they will not eat tender until they are well pincht with 
the froſts. Sow them in March, prick them out into 
nurſery-beds at three inches diſtance in May, keeping 
them clear from weeds; you may plant them out for 
good in July, into ground where you have had your 
early crops of peaſe, and giving the land dung, plant 
them at one foot and an half diſtance every way ; wa- 
ter them until you perceive them to grow: In Ofober 
hill them up, and keeping them clear of weeds, is all 
the culture that theſe kail and coleworths, or open kail 
demand, 


Clary. 


ſo 
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Clary. 


HE common garden clary muſt be ſown in March 
in a bed of freſh earth, from whence in June you 
may tranſplant it into beds of the ſame ſoil, where 
keeping it clear of weeds, it will continue for ſome 
ears. | 
r The marygolds and columbines I have treated of in 
the floriſtry part of this work, ſo they need not be here 
inſerted. 


SSS 


Sweet Marjoram and Pot Marjoram. 


I Never uſed any of them but the ſweet ſort, which 
is an annual plant, and the perennial kind, which is 
a green-houſe plant; the annual kind is ſown in April 
upon a moderate hot-bed, where it may continue un- 
til the middle of Fune, againſt which time it will be 
proper to plant it out into a bed of freſh light earth, 
watering and ſhading it until you perceive it growing: 
In Auguſt or September it flowers, which is the proper 
ſeaſon for pulling it up. The buſh baſil is cultivated 
the very ſame way, and mult be taken up alſo when it 


is in bloom. 


NP 
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Thyme, Roſemary, Balm, and Dill. 


The ſorts that are cultivated in gardens are: 
1 The common. 
2 The variegated ditto. 
3 The Lemon. 


All theſe (excepting the firſt) are propagated from 
runners or ſlips planted in the ſpring into almoſt any 


lol; where watering and ſhading them until you per- 
N ceive 
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ceive them take, is all the culture they require. The 
firſt ſort may be ſown in the ſpring upon a lean dry 
foil, in which they will thrive better than upon any 
other ſoil, and continue good for many years. h 

Roſemary and balm of gilead, and balm and dill, are 
cultivated the ſame way. The balm of gilead is propa- 
gated by ſowing its ſeeds in pots upon a hot-bed in 
March, and in June thereafter the plants may be tranſ- 
planted out into as good and rich foil as what you put 
into the pots, or you may tranſplant them from their 
ſced-pots into other pots, putting at moſt two plants 
into one pot, and putting the pots into a green-houſe, 
or, for want thereof, under a hot-bed frame, cutting 
down the ſtalks; and in May following you may tranſ- 
plant them out for good into the ſoil above mentioned, 
and when they are in bloom, cut down their ſtalks, 
dreſſing them for your uſe. This was my practice with 
this odoriferous herb, by which means I had always a 
ſucceſſion of it for family uſe. 

The common balm is propagated by planting flips 
thereof in March, in beds of good freſh earth five feet 
broad, and alleys betwixt them of one foot and an 
half broad ; take care to water them, if the weather 
be dry, and keep them clear from weeds. 

There is a ſort of balm, with the leaves finely blotch- 
cd with yellow and white; this muſt be planted in a 
very lean ſoil, that the variegation of its leaves may 
be preſerved : The common fort makes fine tea by an 
infuſion of its leaves, which is an excellent remedy for 
the lowneſs of ſpirits. 

Dill is propagated by ſeeds ſown in March upon beds 
of light earth: If they are too thick, hoe them out to 
ten inches a- part; keep them clear from weeds, and in 
dry weather water them; theſe plants are very fit for 
perſons who pickle quantities of cucumbers, as they 
give 2 fine reliſh to theſe pickles, and - ſeveral other 
things, 


Fennel 
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Fennel and Finochia, or Italian Fennel. 


5 hy common fennel is propagated by ſowing its 
ſeeds immediately after they are ripe, and in the 
ſpring tranſplanting them into beds of good earth at 
about one foot diſtance. Whenever the plants ſpire 
up and ſhew their ſeeds, cut them down, that they may 
not drop their ſeeds upon the ground, for then it will 
be difficult to root them out of the earth, their roots 
remaining many years afterwards. 

The Finochia, or ſweet Italian fennel, is but little 
uſed in this country. However, I ſhall here give my 
own practice, by which I had it very good. 

I got my Finochia ſeeds annually from Leghorn, 
where I had a correſpondent. About the beginning of 
April, ſow them in drills ſix inches, ſeed from ſeed ; the 
foil ſhould be a rich light earth, upon a border of a 
ſouth-eaſt aſpected wall: If the weather is dry, you may 
gently water the drills, until the plants appear above 
ground, which will be in four weeks after towing ; ob- 
ſerving to keep the ground free from weeds. The 
drills ſhould be two feet from one another, and they 
may be four or five inches deep: If you take out every 
other plant that comes up, they will be near enough, 
for the more ſpace they have to grow in, the larger 
they will be. r 

In one month's time after appearing above ground, 
their lower parts will knot, and become big and tur- 
gid, juſt above the ſurface of the earth, at which time 
it will be proper in dry weather to lay earth on them, 
in the ſame manner as you do to celery when you blanch 
it, which will make them eat criſp and tender; yet 
this muſt not be done all at once, but as the plants 
grow in height. For a ſucceſſion you may continue 
ſowing, and giving them the ſame culture until the 
middle of June, after which it is too late to have them 


good. 
| N 2 Peaſe, 
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Peaſe. 


HAVE treated of raiſing peaſe upon hot-beds, in 
which I uſed the dwarfs only ; wherefore I ſhall not 
repeat it here, but cannot omit another method by 
Which I had peaſe very early; in September I ſowed 
ſome of the dwarfs, and of Maſter's early hotſpur peaſe 
in pots, and ſunk them in the common earth, and ſo 
ſoon as the froſts ſet ſtrong in, I brought them into a 
place near my green-houie, where they might receive 
no injuries from the froſt ; and near the windows with- 
in the houſe, I made a border of good earth, freſh, but 
not dunged ; and by the beginning of December, when 
the young peaſe were ſtocky, I raiſed them out of the 
pots by a trowel, and with a clump of earth I planted 
them in this border at ten inches in the rows plant 
from plant, and three feet row from row, that they 
might have ſpace enough, and give them a little water 
to ſettle the earth about them. Upon all occaſions I 
gave them ſuitable air, and drew up the carth to their 
roots as long as it was requiſite : When they were in 
bloom, I gave them a good portion of water, which 
before uſing had ſtood in the houſe twenty-four hours, 
that it might be of the ſame temper with the air in 
the green-houſe, and ſupporting the hotſpurs with 
reeds, I had a good crop of peaſe by the tenth of March, 
and removed their haulm, and all the earth, when their 
crops were quite gathered. | . 
I may be condemned for ſetting thoſe plants in a 
green-houſe, where the other plants might from theſe 
early peaſe imbibe too much moiſture z but every arti- 
cle conſidered, and taking care not to water the other 
lants too much, when theſe were growing, I had no 
loſs by it. Such a method of having an early peaſe- 
crop does well for an experiment, yet I ſhould not ad- 
viſe it to be always practiſed in ſuch houſes, eſpecially 


wherein plants are neceſſarily crowded. ' 'Th 
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The peaſe which ſucceed theſe forced crops are, the 
early Heſſian, the Maſters, Charleton, and the Reading 
Hotſpur. In warm ſandy grounds, and upon ſouth- 
wall borders; they may be ſown the end of Ocfober, or 
beginning of November ; and as they advance, draw the 
earth over them, which will protect them very well; 
alſo lay ſome peaſe haulm above them in hard froſt ; 
but be careful, whenever you perceive the peaſe advan- 
cing and expanding their leaves, to earth them up only 
to their leaves, but no farther, leaſt you thereby rot 
their leaves and ſtems at the ſame time, as I have of- 
ten obſerved, by this unſkilful management, was the 
caſe in wettiſh Iand.—If this crop holds, it is well, but 
if it does not, you may ſow as many the end of Novem- 
ber, the beginning of January, and the beginning of 
February; the laſt of which I have often obſerved to 
hold as well, and better, than any of the former crops, 
and they require the ſame culture in all reſpects: I 
would alſo recommend, when ſowing them, to place 
two rows pretty cloſe together, that 1s, within ten in- 
ches of one another, and betwixt theſe two cloſe rows, 
and the other two cloſe rows, you may leave a ſpace 
of two or three feet. The reaſon of this ſowing is, 
that the ſtakes to uphold theſe two rows being placed in 
the middle, may ſupport them at once; whereas, in 
the common way of ſowing theſe peaſe, every row 
muſt have a row of ſtakes: The gardeners who vie 
with one another for the earlieſt peaſe, never put ſtakes 
to uphold their peaſe, alledging, that it gives liberty 
for the peaſe to grow too much to haulm, and not to 
fruit, and that the early fruit will thereby be protract- 
ed from ripening ſo ſoon, as if they had no ſtakes. 1 
admit this may be the caſe in ſandy foils ; but in clay- 
lands, if the peaſe (eſpecially the large kinds, ſuch as 
the marrowfats, ſugars, egg, roſe and rouncival peaſe) 
are not ſtaked, or ſown at very great diſtances, row 
from row, they will infallibly rot, before they are fit, 
or can be fit for table-uſe, becauſe of their long and 
great haulms, 
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In April and May, it will be proper to ſow the large 
ſorts of peaſe, ſuch as the marrowfats, rouncivals, roſe, 
crooked ſugar peaſe, and Dutch Admiral peaſe; but 
after you have in February ſown your early hotſpurs, 
ſet them be ſucceeded by the Spaniſh: Morrato pea, 
which is very hardy, and a very great bearer; and be 
ſure to give the large peaſe above-mentioned great ſpa- 
ces of good freſh ground to grow upon; ſtint them 
not in land, for upon this the goodneſs of your crop de- 
pends, three feet two rows from two rows, and five in- 
ches pea from pea in the rows, is a good medium; if 
you give more ſpace, the better, and give them good 
taking poles to run upon. 

By the end of May ſow all dwarf peaſe, ſuch as 
dwart marrowfats, ſhort and long podded dwarts, 
Leadman's prolific dwarf, and the dwarf ſugar pea 
particularly in very lean ſoil, and at a good diſtance, 
row from row, and pea from pea; for when this ſort 
is ſown upon fat land, or thick together, a vermin par- 
ticularly fond of this ſort of pea will deſtroy them, be- 
fore they can perfect their crops. The ſugar peaſe have 
no inner film in their pods, as all other peaſe have, and 
are remarkable for a ſingularity in their growth. 
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Beans. 


HE Mazagan and the early Liſbon, are the earlieſt 
kinds; but I prefer the Mazagan bean, becauſe it 

is a very great bearer, and has a fine taſte. It is a na- 
tive of a Portugueſe ſettlement upon the coaſt of Africa, 
and in mild winters and ſprings comes firſt; it is beſt to 
have them annually from Liſbon, for they degenerate, 
if ſown in England from ſeeds raiſed in England. Theſe 
may be ſown in Odiober and November; and when they 
appear above ground, it will be proper to cover them 
up with earth, to preſerve them from froſts, earthing 
them as they advance, until the froſts are over; then 
faſten them to the walls near which they are ſown, 
| with 
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with reeds and liſts of cloth drove into the walls with 
nails, which haſtens them on, and will prevent them 
from wind- waving or breaking; and topping them when 
in bloſſom, they will come very early. There is ano- 
ther method to have thoſe beans early: Lay a pound of 
them under the earth near a well expoſed wall; cover 
them with bell-glaſſes; in three weeks take them up 
and you will perceive them ſpringing, which when you 
obſerve, plant them out on ſouth- aſpected walls, and 
allow their buds to be equal with the ſurface of the 
ground, for froſt will not injure them, but be ſure to 
cover their roots well. 

Next to theſe, you may in February ſow the Spaniſh, 
green Genoa, and the Sandwich beans; and after theſe, 
once every three weeks, ſow the Toaker or Tockay, 
the Turky, the Windſor, and Nonpareil beans, from 
March until the middle of June, in order to have a ſuc- 
ceſſion of them as late in the ſeaſon as you can; you 
may plant them among your rows of cabbages, or in 
fields by themſelves, giving them four feet, row from 
row, and fix inches to the largeſt, bean from bean; I 
always planted two beans together in holes two or three 
inches deep, and obſerved to top all the kinds when they 
were in full bloom, as I found ſuch pruning to help 
their fruit to ſet more plentifully, than if their long 
ſtalks were allowed to ramble at large. The green 
Genoa bean allowed to be quite ripe before I gathered 
it, becauſe I preſerved it for winter- uſe; and after pull- 
ing them, I dried them. In winter, ſteep them for ſome 
days to ſoften, and boil them with bacon and fowl ; they 
not only retain their colour, but eat as well as in fum- 
mer. 


CCC 
Kidney Beans. 


| already treated of raiſing Kidney Beans upon 
hot-beds, ſo ſhall not repeat it here: The beſt kinds 
of kidney-bean for a good crop, is the Batterſea, the 
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Dwarfs being only for hot-bed uſe to have them early. 
There are ſome gardeners who adviſe the planting the 
Batterſea ſort upon a moderate hot- bed, and after they 
have germinated, by ſhowing their root ſpringing at 
the eyes of the bean, immediately to tranſplant them 
into the open ground for good, whereby (fay they) you 
will have fruit earlier by a fortnight, than if they were 
ſown in the natural earth. This may happen in mild 
ſprings; but this plant being very tender, I have often 
obſerved their roots decay, when they have been thus 
tranſplanted. 'The method I uſed to have them early 
was thus; I took ſome of my largeſt pots, and laying a 
large ſtratum of good freſh rich earth at the bottom of 
the pots, I therein planted a few beans; I covered them 
again with a good ſtratum of the ſameearth, and plant- 
ed therein ſome more beans, and continued ſo to do un- 
til J had filled my pots (which I ſet in the airieſt place 
of my green-houſe) with earth and beans; in fifteen 
days after, my beans were faſt ſpringing ; which when 
I obſerved, I took them and planted them two inches 
deep upon a wall-border, in the ſame fort of ſoil, by 
which means I had my bean crops earlier by three 
weeks, than thoſe which were ſown at the ſame time 
upon the open ground, and had by far more ſucceſs, 
than with thoſe beans whoſe roots chipped (as the gar- 
deners ſay) upon hot- beds. They require to be kept quite 
clear from weeds, and in very dry weather you may 
give moderate waterings, and by ſowing once every 
three weeks, you maycontinue them till the froſts pinch 
them and render them uſeleſs. You may in May ſow 
ſome of the early dwarf Canterbury kidneys, which do 
well at this ſeaſon. 


Hot-beds . 
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Hot-Beds. 


I Propoſe now to give ſome directions for making up 
Hot-beds of horſe-dung, for thoſe crops in the 
kitcheri-garden which require to be early, eſpecially 
cucumbers and melons, the raiſing of which, when 
the heat of the ſun is declining, or when it has but 
ſmall influence, makes it neceſſary to aſſiſt nature in 
our climate of Britain. 

Take a good quantity of new made horſe-dung from 
the ſtables, wherein there muſt be a good quantity of 
litter, or the bedding of the horſes mixed with it; lay 
this dung in a heap for ſeven days to ſweat, that the 
rank fume of it may paſs off; if you obſerve, that the 
dung and litter are not equally mixed, turn it over a- 
gain, and mix it as equally as you can, and let it lye 
four days longer, by which turning and mixing, it will 
acquire a due heat, which when you obſerve, make a 
trench in the place where you are to ſet down your hot- 
bed, one foot and a half deep, if the ſituation is dry, 
and in length and breadth correſponding to your frame 
which you put upon it, obſerving that there be ſix 
inches of dung more in length and breadth than your 
frame is; then wheel the dung into the trench, ſtir- 
ring every part of it with a fork, giving a gentle tread- 
ing with your feet, in ſuch manner, as it may be per- 
fectly even thro? every part of the bed; it muſt be 
three feet thick of this dung, above which lay four 
inches of pure dung, without any mixture of litter, 
the uſe of which is to prevent the ſteam from riſing ſo 
much as it often does; ſet your frame upon it for five 
or ſix days, before you put on the earth, that the vio- 
lent heat of the dung may paſs off, which would burn 
the earth and make it good for nothing. 

About five days after put on the earth ſix inches 
deep, and when it is warm ſow your ſeeds in it; for 
the management of which I have already given ſuffici- 
ent directions. Three weeks after you muſt prepare 
dung for a nurſery-bed, in the ſame manner, uſing 
your 
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your dung as in the former bed with this difference, that 
when you turn the dung the ſecond time, I would mix 
with it ſome ſmall coal-aſhes, which will preſerve the 
heat in the bed for a longer time, than if you did not 
uſe any; take care now to lay and tread your dung e- 
qually, otherwife the dung will heat unequally, or in 
ſpots of the bed here and there, and it will be ſooner 
ſpent, which 1s a great misfortune : When your heat 
is failing, add ſome new dung quite round the edges 
of your beds, which will renew the heat, and preſerve 
it a conſiderable time; but obſerve always, as the heat 
of your beds decreaſe, to increaſe at night the coverings 
upon your frames and glaſſes. 

When your plants are fit to be planted out into ridg- 
es, prepare and dreſs your dung, and mix it in the 
fame manner with coal-aſhes, as is directed for the nur- 
ſery-beds ; but at this ſeaſon, if the ground is dry, I 
would dig the trench two feet deep, and lay above 
that, when it is filled up, two feet more of dung, ma- 
naging them in the ſame manner as to ſetting on the 
frames, and putting on the earth, which for cucum- 
bers muſt be twelwe or ſixteen inches, and for melons 
eighteen inches deep; if your ridges decline in their 
heat, add new dung round the edges of the ſame, co- 
vering them all with it, to allow their roots ſpace and 
good earth to run into, which is of greater ſervice to 
the plants on the ridges than moſt of our gardeners ap- 
prehend. 

There are, or may be ſome of my readers, who will 
do doubt condemn me for this immoderate uſe of dung 
in the kitchen-garden, and what belongs to it, which 
they ſay cannot be given with ſuch profuſion, or they 
mult take it from their tarming buſineſs, which is much 
more profitable than any garden 1s. 

| am glad the hint was given me, that I may have 
an opportunity to make myſelf underſtood by theſe 
farraers, and to be reconciled to their ſyſtem of even 
being a very good manager of this dung, and improv- 
ing it, and rendering it fitter for their purpoſe than it 
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is lying idly in the dunghill for ſix months to no pur- 

e at all. 

I propoſe the having an incloſure near the dunghill, 
wherein are hot-beds for producing early crops. That 
the dung, by being made up into hot-beds, any farmer 
of judgment will admit, is thereby better rotted, and 
fitter for his purpoſe of laying it upon land, than if it 
was to lye idly in the dunghill, where it neither could 
be ſo well rotted, nor its ſalts be rendered ſo fit for ve- 
getation, but might all evaporate from it, by being 
uncovered. 'This I will affirm, that one load of this 
well rotted dung is better than four loads of unrotted 
dung at any time, for any ſarming buſineſs. Now, 
I would not deſire any of this dung to be laid within 
this incloſure, or to the pailled walls thereof, to be 
employed in any part of the kitchen-garden ; becauſe 
this dung comes from the ſtables where the cattle feed 
upon hay, and no ſuch dung ſhould be uſed in a 
kitchen-garden, becauſe, as it 1s full of graſs ſeeds, it 
is a great ſeminary for weeds of all kinds, and for that 
reaſon all dung which is uſed for hot-beds in a kitchen- 
garden, or for the common crop in it, ſhould be ſuch 
as is taken from the ſtables wherein the cattle feed up- 
on ſtraw only. 

It is the dung which 1s uſed for the melon and cu- 
cumber beds in the kitchen-garden, and that only, which 
I would uſe for my kitchen-garden crops, becauſe it is 
at hand, and that is not hay-dung, but ſtraw-dung. 
To be very thrifty in the uſe of dung, when I give 
manure to that land whereon I intend to plant cabbag- 
es or collyflowers, as probably I will ſow onions upon 
it the year after, I would not give it dung for onions, 
and juſt ſo would I uſe it, if I ſowed onions for my 
firſt crop after dunging, and the year after I planted 
cabbages. 

To encreaſe your dung, I muſt take notice of ſome 
things which make very good dung, and that is leaves 
of trees, which being mixed with the earth which you 
intend to dung, by laying ſtratums of the leaves and 
earth alternately in Oclaber, make a very rich and 
clean 
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clean compoſt for moſt kitchen- garden uſes; and in the 
ſpring it will be fit for the ground. 

Some perſons take the garbage of their kitchen gar- 
den for this uſe: I own I do not approve of this me- 
thod of making dung, until it is rotted for ſome years, 
nor of the cleaning of ponds, until it 1s alſo very well 
rotted for ſome years. 

Thus I hope I have obviated any objection my read- 
ers may have in regard to my being too profuſe of dung 
in-my preſcriptions for the kitchen garden. 

I have ſeen cows dung made uſe of for ridging cu- 
cumbers and melons ; and where it is in good temper, 
it keeps the heat as long, and ſometimes longer than 
horſes dung; and I would uſe moſt of my cows dung 
which I rot for my flower-garden in the ridging hot- 
bed manner; for here it rots much ſooner and eaſter, 
than by turning and toſſing it up and down, as I have 
deſcribed in the article of preparing this dung for com- 
poſts to the Oriental Hyacinths. 

Beſides theſe hot-beds of dung, there is within theſe 
few years found out another kind of hot-beds, which 
are made of Tanners Bark, and they are thus prepared : 
The pits or trenches to hold the bark ſhould be three 
feet deep, and never leſs than twelve feet long, and ſix 
feet broad; they ſhould be bricked upon all ſides, and 
cauſe-wayed at bottom, to hinder the earth from fal- 
ling down, and mixing with the bark ; if they are ſhal- 
lower, narrower or ſhorter, there will not be a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of bark to keep heat ſufficient for any time; 
if they are ſixteen or twenty feet long, ſo much longer 
will they keep the heat. This bark may be taken 
from the tanners pits, and ſhould be laid where it is to 
be put into the bed for one week, to drain off the ſu- 
perfluous moiſture, which, if it is not drained off, the 
bark would not heat. 

When you put it into your bed-pits, lay it in eaſily 
and even, but do not tread it down with your feet, as 
you do dung ; for it would thereby cake, mould, and 
never heat; put no dung below it, which will make 


it heat too ſoon, (as is by ſome perſons erroneouſly 
praQuſed) 
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practiſed) for this has a very bad effect. The tan will 
keep in good heat for four months; when the heat ſub- 
ſides, give it a half part of quite new bark, and it will 
ſoon recover its fermentation, and continue in good 
plight for five months longer; do not cover the bark 
with earth. Theſe beds are uſed to raiſe hard ſhelled 
exotick ſeeds in pots, or even in the bark itſelf, and 
for preſerving the moſt tender exotick plants in ſtoves, 
and are the moſt ſucceſsful beds for bringing the pine 
apples or Ananas to their perfection of fruit. If you 
uſe tanners bark for your melon- beds, you muſt cover 
it with ten inches of proper earth; and in it I have 
fruited the Canteleupe Melons to great perfection. After 
the bark has ſerved hot-beds, the fineſt particles of it 
when riddled, and have been expoſed to rot, are a ve- 
ry good manure for ſome flowers, the Oriental Hya- 
cinths and the Oriental Narciſſus eſpecially, and the 
groſs woody particles of the tan, or what will not rid- 
dle fine, is a very good covering for their beds, or to 
put into the alleys of thoſe beds in winter, to protect 
them from the froſt in that rigorous ſeaſon of the year. 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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GARDENING. 
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FRN T 


Chriſtmas Roſe, or Black Hellebore. 


HE firſt flower which introduces the ſpring, 

is botanically named, Helleborus niger ſtore 

allo interdum rubente, J. B. It blows in mild 

winters before Chriſtmas, and is very pretty 

in the garden, when every other plant is deprived of 
flowers and beauty; it bears a roſaceous flower upon 
ſmall ſtems, which ariſe about two inches or little more 
from the ground, and has a faint but very agreeable 
ſmell. This plant may be propagated by parting its 
roots in Auguſt, ſo as they may ſtrike new roots before 
winter, planting ſome of them where they have the 
benefit of the winter's ſun to make them expand their 
bloſſoms early; ſome of them may be planted in a more 
ſhady ſituation, in which they proſper beſt of any :— 
They require a freſh earth, but not dung'd; becauſe 
when the earth is too rich, it is apt to rot them :---[t 
is alſo propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
ſhady borders (but not under the dropping of trees, 
that being very prejudicial to all young plants.) When- 
ever their ſeeds are ripe, which is in June, ſow them 
keep the ſeedlings clear from weeds, and the ſpring fol- 
lowing they will come up. They may continue —_ 
unt! 
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until March following, when they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into the nurſery-bed, wherein they may remain un- 
til they flower, which ſhould be taken care of and 
planted out in June, or in any of the ſummer months 
into borders or wilderneſs quarters, where they are to 
ſtand for good. 

I take this opportunity to explain myſelf to my read- 
ers, which may be of uſe to them, and alſo to vindi- 
cate myſelf from whatever prejudices they may have, 
or affect to have againſt this performance, becauſe of 
my being very particular in raiſing from ſeeds ſome 
flowers, ſuch as the above, which are commonly thought 
to deſerve little or no attention ; as ſuch attention can- 
not bring profit enough to compenſate the labour of the 
raiſer, and the care which is here preſcribed to be taken 
of them. | 

To give therefore that ſatisfaction which every au- 
thor ſhould give to his unprejudiced readers, I muſt 
ſay, that ſince floriſtry became in faſhion, or was reput- 
ed at home or abroad, novelties in this ſcience were 
reputed and efteemed ; and the floriſt, who was poſſeſt 
of moſt novelties or curioſities, was moſt eſteemed by 
the curious: For inſtance, he who raiſed the firſt dou- 
ble hyacinth, he who had the famous Dutch black tulip, 
or he who raiſes the beſt auriculas, in our days has 
great praiſe and merit. 

It was for this reaſon, that I have in this treatiſe ad- 
viſed the ſowing and continuing tq ſow the ſeeds of the 
Chriſtmas roſe, the winter aconite, the white hepatica, 
and ſome other flowers, that if by chance a dou- 
ble appears of any of theſe flowers which never yet ap- 
peared, ſuch uncommon production will give ſuitable 
pleaſure and profit towards the care and attention of 
the raiſer ; for if ſuch flowers were raiſed, I can make 
no doubt of a floriſt's being rewarded by a ſale. 

This induced me to preſcribe the methods here in- 
ſerted for ſowing every year the ſeeds of theſe common 
and low-priced flowers. 


Winter 
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Winter Aconite. 


& Chriſtmas roſe is ſucceeded by the winter 
aconite, called botanically Aconitum byemale : It 
hath a yellow flower ; its leaves which are of a vivid 
green colour are deeply cut, and from the centre of the 
leaves ariſe the flowers, which expand in January, 
even when froſts and ſnow are upon the ground, and 
are then of a more beautiful colour than in a milder 
ſeaſon ; the ſeeds of this plant are ripe the beginning 
of April, and ſo ſoon as you gather them, they ought 
to be ſown in a rich light ſoil, in pots or in boxes ex- 
poſed only to the morning ſun. They will come up in 
December following, and after their leaves are decayed, 
it will be proper to lay two inches of the ſame mould 
upon theſe pots or boxes, which will ſtrengthen the 
young roots, and in three years after ſowing they will 
ſhow their bloſſoms; obſerve not to tranſplant them 
from this ſeed-bed, until they are three years old; for 
neither the old roots nor the ſeedlings agree with being 
tranſplanted oftner than every three years: This work 
ought to be performed before their leaves are entirely 
faded; their roots, which are ſomewhat ſhaped like an 
Anemone, but ſmaller, being of a dark earthy colour, 
and of conſequence troubleſome to find, after their 
leaves are quite faded. 

They make a very pretty ſhow when they are plant- 
ed in clumps, in long borders; intermixed with double 
and ſingle ſnow-drops, hepaticas, donfoly, the Perſian 
Iris, and vernal colchicums, of which I ſhall treat un- 
der their reſpeQive names. 


+ Snow-drops. 
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Snow-Drops. 


HE next flower that adorns the ſpring is, the ſnow- 

drop, of which there are four kinds ; the ſingle 
or leſſer bulbous rooted is by Tournefort botanically 
named Narciſſo-Leucoium minus. It has a bright white 
flower, which ariſeth betwixt its two plant leaves, and 
blows in January, even when there is froſt and ſnow 
upon the ground, This plant is eaſy propagated by 
oft-ſets, which increaſe much, provided it is not tranſ- 


planted but once in three years, for you cannot expect 


many off-ſets, if it is ſooner moved; and therefore is 
a very fit companion for the winter aconite; of both 
which I had a long bed planted in rows alternately, 
which made a very fine ſhow.---This flower does not 
require a very rich ſoil, but freſh ground ſhould be laid 
upon their beds about Michaelmas, before the froſts 
ſet in, which will greatly ſtrengthen their roots for 
blowing fair the ſucceeding ſpring. 

The propereſt ſeaſon to tranſplant them is about the 
end of June, or beginning of July, when their leaves 
are decayed ; then they may be laid up in their reſpect- 
ive apartments in the root-room to dry, obſerving to 
clean their bulbs from earth, and any rottenneſs which 
may be about them, and to keep them dry, until the 
beginning of September, when they ſhould be planted 
two inches deep, and two inches aſunder only; for as 
it is a ſmall flower, the thicker they are planted, the 
greater ſhow they make. 

There is another kind of this flower, which is nam- 
ed botanically Narciſſo-Leucoium trifolium majus, luteis 
apicibus, or great ſnow-drop ; this is named in the 
Dutch catalogues, Donfoly primalum. It is larger 
than the former ſort, and has a high muſky flavour, 
with ſome yellow tips or ſpots upon the extremeties of 
ſome of its petals; this ſort is not ſo common as the 
other, but requires the ſame culture, but you are not 
to expect that it increaſes ſo faſt ; it lowers about the 


beginning of March ; but I have not hitherto obſerved 
it 
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it to ſeed ſo freely as the other kinds of this flower. 

About the time that the former ſort is in flower, ano- 
ther kind called the double ſnow-drop expands its bloſ- 
ſoms; it is named botanically, Narciſſo-Leucoium ſtore 
pleno minus, Boerb. index.---This fort continues long in 
bloom, and makes a very pretty appearance with its 
double bloſſoms, the inner petals whereof are firſt of a 
green colour, tipt with white, and are afterwards of a 
bright white, as the flower advances : It has not ſo 
good a flavour as that fort called in the Dutch catalogues 
the Donfoly, becauſe in all double flowers the multipli- 
city of the petals or leaves of the flower, obſtruct the 
organs of generation, in which the eſſence of the flow- 
er lies. They do not increaſe ſo faſt as the ſingle ſort, 
but in all reſpe&s require the ſame culture. 

The laſt kind of ſnow-drop, is called greateſt ſnow- 
drop, and botanically, Narciſſo-Leucoium altiſſimum, ſtore 
albs pardo, apicibus viridibus, Boerb. index. This flow- 
er I mention here, becauſe it is of the ſame claſs, tho? 
it does not flower till the month of May. It is a hardy 
plant, and its bulb is as large as a polyanthus narciſſus; 
its ſeed-veſſels contain a round ſeed, which, when ripe, 
is of a clear ſhining black colour, as big as the ſeeds of 
hyacinths, and ſeems to promiſe, with proper care and 
induſtry, an agreeable variety of flowers, tho? hither- 
to I have not heard of any improvement of that kind. 
'The number of its flowers upon one ſtalk never exceed 
three or four. They ſhow well in borders, when plant- 
ed amongſt other flowers of their time of blowing, 
which is in May, becauſe of their fine ſtrong ſtem, and 
fine green leaves. Their culture being the ſame as di- 
rected for the ſmaller kind of ſnow-drop, I need not 
repeat it here. 


Fepatica's, 
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Hepatica's. 


HF. kinds of which are, two, the ſingle white 
hepatica, called botanically, Hepatica trifoliatay 
flore albo ſimplici, Boerb. index. 

This kind ſeeds very freely, and no doubt from its 
ſeeds was raiſed the double white flowered Hepatica 
mentioned by Mr. Ray in his Flora, as a very fine flow- 
er. Of this double flower we now have not any, but 
as what has been, may be, I would adviſe a continu- 
ance of ſowing the ſeed of this flower by which not on- 
ly this, but a great variety may be acquired. I would 
ſow them in boxes the beginning of Auguſt, in light 
freſh earth, expoſing them only to the morning ſun. 
In November Glowing, bring the boxes into a ſituati- 
on, where they can enjoy the whole day's fun, and 
therein allow them to remain until the beginning of 
March, when I would replace them in their old ſitua- 
tion. During the winter, in the evenings and in great 
froſts, cover the boxes with matts, not ſo much from 
an apprehenſion that the froſt would harm them, but at 
that ſeaſon, when their ſeeds are germinating, it might 
ſtop their vegetation. It is a very hardy flower, and 
the young ſeedlings will begin to appear in March, at 
which time they ought carefully to be kept clear from 
weeds, and refreſhed with water in dry hot weather. 
In this ſeed-bed they ſhould remain for two years, and 
after their leaves are gone, they ſhould have ſome light 
virgin earth laid over them, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen their roots. In the winter remove the box- 
es, in the ſame manner you did that winter after they 
were ſown, and proceed with them the following ſpring, 
as you did the preceding year. By the middle of June, 
they will be fit to tranſplant into beds of light freſh 
mould (not much dunged) having arched the beds over 
with hoops, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, until you 
perceive they have taken root ; keep them clear from 
weeds, plant the ſeedlings four inches aſunder every 
way , putting the earth cloſe to them as you plant them 1 
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and in November throw up the alleys of the beds two 
inches above the ſurface of the earth wherein they were 
at firſt planted, which ſtrengthens them, and at the 
ſame time prevents the froſt or worms from throwing 
their young roots out of the ground; the ſucceeding 
ſpring ſome of theſe ſeedlings will ſhow flowers which, 
if fine in their colours, ſhould be marked; and ſet apart 
for the garden. Keeping them clear from weeds, and 
throwing the before preſcribed cover of earth upon 
them in November, is all the culture they require until 
March, when you ſhould with your hands break and 
make fine the mould on the ſurface of the beds, in or- 
der to give them a fair appearance: The plants in this 
fourth year will ſhow their vigour in bloſſom ; and it 
is then that their double flowers will appear, if there is 
any ſuch among them. 

The hepatica does not agree to be tranſplanted oftner 
than once in three or four years, and, if allowed to con- 
tinue ſix years, will make very pretty clumps of flowers 
together; whereas if they are often tranſplanted, the 
roots will be weak, and are apt to rot. | 

The ſecond ſort is the ſingle blue, or Hepatica trifoli- 
ata, ſtore cœruleo, Cluf. 

The third ſort is the ſingle red Hepatica, botanically 
called, Hepatica triſoliata, ſtore rubro, Cluf, 

The fourth ſort is the double red, or rather peach- 


coloured Hepatica, botanically called, Hepatica trifoli- 


ata, flore rubro pleno, Boerh. ind. 

And the fifth ſort is the double blue Hepatica, bota- 
m_—y called, Hepatica trifoliata, ſtore ce&rulea plena, 
Clu. | 

Fey all require the ſame culture, which is freſh 
mould, and ought not to be tranſplanted but once in 
three years, unleſs by their vigour they turn too large ; 
and in that caſe they may be parted from the mother 
roots in March, ſhading the new-planted off-ſetts, and 
refreſhing them with water often, until they have 
ſtruck freſh roots : By this means they will make a fine 
ſhow in the ſpring, and often in the end of autumn for 
many years, 
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Primroſe. 
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Primroſe. 


HE next flower I chuſe to treat of, is the Prim- 
roſe. Of this there are two ſorts ; firſt the Prim- 
. roſe, botanically called, Primula veris, which has but 
one flower on a ſmall ſlender ſtalk, unable often to ſup- 
port itſelf; the other the Polyanthos Primroſe, which 
bears many flowers upon one large erect ſtalk; it is 
called, Primula weris Polyanthas, becauſe of its having 
many flowers upon one ſtalk. The varieties which are 
obtained every year by the floriſts, who ſave and ſow 
theſe ſeeds, are very great, and ſome incomparable 
beauties happen often to reward the trouble of ſowing 
and cultivating them. As in this article I have had 
great ſucceſs, I ſhall here give my own method of ſow- 
ing, and managing theſe plants from the ſowing, until 
they flowered.---I gathered theſe ſeeds from the moſt 
vigorous plants, and ſuch as had the ſtrongeſt, prettieſt, 
and greateſt number of flowers upon one ſtalk, obſerv- 
ing in dry weather to give good quantities of water to 
ſuch plants as have ſeeds on them, from the time that 
the flowers fade, until they are quite ripe, which is 
generally about the 25th of June. It is eaſy to know 
when their ſceds are ripe, by the veſſels in which they 
are contained turning brown, and opening or burſting, 


and the ſeeds appearing to fall out of the huſks which 


contain them ; for which reafon you ſhould look over 
your plants at leaſt once a day, that you may loſe as 
little of their ſeeds as poſſible. 

So ſoon as they are ripe, lay them in ſmall paper 
bags, with their huſks, or rather the ſeeds in their 
huſks, without opening their huſks ; becauſe if you 
were to throw the huſks away, it is poſſible ſome ſeeds 
may remain in them, and fo would loſe them ; provide 
yourſelf with boxes, long and wide, as you {ec proper, 
and eight inches deep in the clear ; then fill your box- 
es with fine mould, compoſed in the fellowing manner: 
To one load of well-rotted cows dung, or leaves of 


trees, take halt a load of fine white ſand, and two * 
0 
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of fine hazely loam taken from a paſture ſome months 
before, and which has had the graſs ſward or upper 
part thereof rotted amongſt the earth; mix all well to- 
gether, and fill your boxes with this compoſt to the 
brim, or very near it ; then ſhake the boxes, to make 
the earth ſettle, obſerving to make the ſurface as hori- 
zontal as poſſible; and before you ſow, let the earth be 
in the boxes fourteen days to ſettle. If it ſhould rain, 
before you ſow the ſeeds, (which ſhould be done im- 
mediately after they are dry, or in about ten days after 
they are ripe and gathered) let the ſurface of the boxes 
have a pretty hearty ſhower ; but if there is no rain, 
take your watering-pot with the fineſt roſe, and water 
the ſurface of your boxes, and immediately after ſow 
your ſeeds, as equally as poſſible, and not too thick, 
that being a great error, as well as covering them with 
too much earth, a quarter of an inch of earth above the 
ſeeds being ſufficient ; and I would chuſe it to be of the 
ſurface of the earth where the plants grew, from which 
you gathered your ſeeds, in caſe that any of the ſeeds 
have ſhaken from the plants when ripe, by wind or any 
other accident, which would be loſt, ſhould they re- 
main upon the ſurface of the ground amongſt the old 
plants ; lay this earth on gently with your hands. 'The 
moſt proper ſituation for theſe boxes in ſummer, and 
even when the plants are very young, is under a wall 
or hedge which looks to the north or to the eaſt ; for 
the rays of the ſun are very prejudicial to theſe plants 
when they are young; and in dry weather, it will be 
proper to refreſh the ſurface of the boxes with gentle 
and frequent waterings. There are ſome who ſow 
theſe ſeeds in Fanuary, in open or mild weather, or 
about the firſt week in February at fartheſt. 

In Fuly, prepare a nurſery-bed of the ſame earth in 
which they were ſown, and plant them carefully out, 
taking up as much earth about their roots as you can, 
ſo as not to diſturb their young fibres, planting them 
twelve inches aſunder, and ſhading them from all ſun 
until they have ſtruck new roots; keep them clear 
from weeds, and give them gentle waterings, and let 
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this nurſery-bed be made in ſuch a ſituation as to have 
the morning ſun only. Some of them will ſhew their 
flowers the fame Autumn, and many of them in Spring 
following, when all the good flowers ſhould be planted 
out in beds by themſelves, as they make the beſt ſhow 
when they are in thoſe beds, in a moiſt ſhady ſituati- 
on, where their pretty varieties will much delight the 
curious eye: But I would not chooſe to do this work 
until they were a year in the nurſery-bed, and was 
quite certain of their beauties, and of their faults, 
whereby I could diſtinguiſh exactly the good from the 
bad. About the beginning of November, when the 
plants are in this nurſery- bed, and in a dry day, take a 
quantity of the compoſt earth in which they were ſown, 
and with your hand lay it an inch thick all over this 
nurſery-bed; lay it alſo amongſt the plants, holding 
their undermoſt leaves with one hand, when with the 
other hand, you lay in the earth, ſo as the leaves of 
the polyanthos's may lie above the earth, and preſs this 
earth down about the roots of the plants, obſerving to 
clear the bed from weeds, and foggy ſtuff which lie 
upon its ſurface: This cover will ſtrengthen your 
plants much for ſhewing well the ſucceeding Spring; 
and even if they ſhould happen to flower in Winter, 
which 1s often the caſe, will preſerve them from the 
injuries of that ſeaſon, They require to be tranſplant- 
ed every two years. 

The double primroſes, ſuch as the double paper 
white, the double red, and the double yellow, are pret- 
ty ornameats to a garden, eſpecially where there are 
quantities of them; they are caſily increaſed by part- 
ing their roots in March, aid planting them in a ſhady 
and moiſt ſituation, in which they will proſper well. 
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Spring Crocus, or Crocus Vernus. 


S ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the Autumnal cro- 
cus, and is a great beauty in the Spring, and of 


which there are great varieties, the beſt ſorts of which 


are to be had in Holland from Mynheers Feerbelms and 
Van Kampen at Haerlem, where you can buy 100 
roots, and 12 different ſorts, for one guilder. 

Having provided yourſelf with thoſe roots, and in 
caſe you have many of them, I would plant them in 
theſe two different ways; the firſt as edgings to long 
borders, in which clumps of annual, or ſome perennial 
flowers are ornamentally planted ; taking a dibble and 
making a hole two inches deep, put in the root, and 
into each hole I ſhould adviſe you to put a little dry 
ſoot, to prevent the mice falling upon their roots, of 
which they are very fond ; plant their roots two inch- 
es from each other, and inſtead of one row, plant two 
rows ; for the more flower-roots are together, the more 
flowers, and the greater ſhow you will have, obſerving 
to plant thoſe which flower the ſooneſt, together by 
themſelves, and fo. progreſſively with the others. 

The ſecond method of planting them is in beds, 
each colour by itſelf, planting the earlieſt always by 
themſelves, two inches deep, and (when they are in 
beds) three inches aſunder, for they will increaſe faſt 
enough to fill up all their ſpaces or diſtances at which 
they are firſt planted, either by their off- ſets, or by 
their ſeeds, which if you do not gather, will drop out 
of their ſeed-veſlels and ſow themſelves, and by cover- 
ing them with one inch of earth when you obſerve the 
ſeeds to be ſhaking, will grow very well, and flower 
the third or fourth year after ſowing. I would adviſe 
you not to remove your Crocus's ſooner than once 
in four years; but when their leaves are wither- 
ed, every year cover them with two inches of new 
freſh mould, which will ſtrengthen their roots, and 
make the new ſhaken ſeeds germinate ſoon. 'Their 
ſeeds may allo be ſown regularly in the ſame manner 
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as ſhall be directed for the Bulbous Iris : But there be- 


ing now abundance of their varieties raiſed, and their 
prices ſo low, it is ſcarce worth a floriſt's trouble or 
pains to ſow them in any other method than that which 
I have here preſcribed. You muſt obſerve to cover 
their ſeeds immediately after they are ſhaken, other- 
wiſe they will not thrive, it being certain that crocus 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown immediately after they are ripe, 
and conſequently ought to be covered with earth ſo 
ſoon as they are ſhaken, in thoſe beds where the mo- 
ther roots have flowered. 
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Ferſian Iris. 


OTANICALLV named, Xiphion, Perſicum 
precox, flore elegantiſſime variegato, Tournef. This 
flower is juſtly termed one of the moſt ſplendid beau- 
ties of the Spring. I never ſowed the ſeeds of it, ſo 
can ſay nothing of their culture that way, and poſſibly 
there may be varieties obtained from it; but when I 
was in Holland and Flanders, the floriſts there told me, 
they never had obtained any varieties from ſowing the 
ſeeds of it, excepting the deceaſed Jan van Leuwen at 
Rotterdam, who told me, that one of his ſeedlings had 
produced him a flower, whoſe ground of colour, and 
the erect petals were of a fine blue, and that the tips 
or upmoſt parts of its petals were ſpotted in the ſame 
elegant manner as the common ſort is. I planted them 
always in a light ſoil in clumps, with other vernal 
flowers, where they bloſſomed very well ; but I ob- 
ſerved in ſome neighbouring gardens, and ſometimes 
with myſelf, if they put out many off-ſetts, the mo- 
ther roots and off-ſetts ſhewed leaves, but no flowers. 
As it is a root which off-ſetts freely, and will not ſuc- 
ceed, if it is often tranſplanted, or kept any time out 
of the ground, I uſed the following method by which 
it flowered conſtantly : Whenever the leaves of the 
plant were near decayed, if it had off-ſets, I removed 
the 
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the earth from the bulb until I was below it, and ob- 
ſerved its fibres; then with my fingers I took off the 
off-ſetts, which by that time were formed into bulbs, 
and taking them up carefully, put in new, freſh, rich 
mould, about the mother bulbs, putting up the earth 
without diſturbing the mother roots. I took the off- 
ſetts and planted them, either into a place by them- 
ſelves, or in clumps, with other vernal flowers in the 
ſame rich ſandy ſoil, obſerving ſtrictly to take none 
of their fibres from them, which they retain, even af- 
ter their flowers and plant leaves are faded: I planted 
them three inches deep in the ground, opening the. 
ſame as deep as thoſe permanent fibres were long, and 
they flowered every year extremely well. If you are 
to make a nurſery of them in any piece of ground, and 
to plant the off-ſetts or roots immediately, let the 
ground be wrought two feet deep into a ſoft mould, 
that their long fibres may have plenty of ground, and 
may not be cramped upon clay, or other {tiff ſoil, into 
which they cannot penetrate, which will make them 
ſtunt, not flower, and at laſt decay entirely. I have 
had alſo blows of them in pots to adorn chambers 
early in the Spring, but always obſerved afterwards 
to take them out with the whole earth in a clump, 
which was in the pot, and planted them in the open 
ground, and this work is beſt done in June; plant 
them and the earth which was in the pot altogether, 
without diſturbing their roots in any manner whate- 
ver. So ſoon as you receive theſe roots from your 
floriſt, plant them, for if they lie any time out of 
ground, they will never proſper,” and will be in great 
danger of rotting altogether. 


Daffodills, or Pſeuds-Narciſſus. 


HE firſt of the daffodills which blows in the 
Spring is the dwarf Narciſſus with a large head, 


called Narciſſus nanus, ſeu Pumilus maximi capitis ; 
thus 
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thus it is named in the Yoerhelms catalogues in Hol- 
land : This kind does well to be planted in clumps of 
vernal flowers, with ſnow-drops, and others; it thrives 
well in a rich light earth, but ſhould not be lifted but 
once in two or three years ; it has a yellow flower, a 
very ſhort ſtalk, and a very large trumpet-like cup, 
fringed about the edges. | 

There is another ſort of them which has as high a 
ſtalk as the other daffodills, and a large trumpet-like 
cup, and is fringed about the edges, which in the 
Dutch catalogues goes under the name of Narciſſus 
trompet major; this requires the ſame culture with the 
former, and ſhould be planted in clumps of vernal flow- 
ers; this is botanically named Narciſſus major totus Iu- 
teus, calice amplo prelongo, C. B. P. 

There are a great many other varieties of daffodils, 
which perſons, who are inclined to have great variety 
of this flower may buy: But when I treat of a genus 
of flowers or plants, which have many ſpecies, I treat 
of no others, but of thoſe, whoſe culture I know by 
my own practice: Wherefore, it is not to be expected 
from me, that I am to deſcribe all the ſorts of thoſe 
flowers or plants, which are found in authors, who 
have favoured the world with learned botanical de- 
ſcriptions of moſt plants. But to proceed, 

There are four ſorts of daffodills which I ſhall here 
deſcribe, which are to be bought in quantities from 
the Voerbelms and Van Kampen at Haerlem, which make 
pretty edgings for borders on each fide of a walk, and 
do very well when planted in edgings immediately op- 
poſite to one another, and in the infide of an edging 
of crocus's : So that, for example, if you have 100 
roots of any one of the kinds, I would plant 50 in one 
border edge-ways, and 50 in the other border quite op- 
poſite, that the eye may be entertained with a ſhew of 
flowers of the ſame kind, all blowing at the ſame ſea- 
ſon: And the beſt forts of daffodills for ſuch a ſhow, 
are, In, Narciſſus van Sion; this ſort is often mixed 
with ſome of Jobn Tradeſcant's daffodills put amongſt 
them: this laſt is botanically called Narciſſus latifolius 
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fore pleniſſimo, petalis partim flavis, partim v/-idibus 
interpolatis ; and the firſt is botanically called Narciſſus 
multiplex, totus flavus. Thoſe in the Dutch catalogues 
are mixed together, and I chooſe firſt to give them 
their Dutch names, becauſe from the Mynheers Yoer- 
hbelms at Haerlem, I have always got the largeſt quan- 
tities, and the beſt roots of them. 

2do, Narciſſus incomparabilis, incomparable daffodill, 
1s botanically called Narciſſus gy rye” pleno, 
partim flavo, partim croceo, Hort. Reg. Pariſien. 

3tio, Narciſſus Orange Phenix, is botanically called 
Narciſſus latifolius, flore pleniſſimo, petalis majoribus 
pallidis, minoribus colore auranti interpolatis. 

And 4to, The double white Narciſſus, botanically call- 
ed Narciſſus albus, flore multiplici odoratiſſimo, which 
ſhould be placed in the edgings of borders, where flow- 
ers which bloſſom in May are planted. 

All thoſe Narciſſus's or daffodills, (but which ſhould 
more properly be called P/zudo-Narci/ſi) ſhould be 
planted as I have mentioned before, in edgings, within 
edgings of crocus's, ſix inches from them, and fix 
inches aſunder, in September, and four inches deep, 


with a dibble made broad, half a foot long: Before 


you plant the roots, have a wheel-barrow full of rich 
and very ſandy mould, filling the pit, into which you 
are to plant the bulb two inches with this compoſed 
mould, that the tender fibres of the bulbs may ſhoot 
the more eaſily fnto this ſoft earth, and may thereby 
acquire ſtrength to penetrate further down into the 
mould below, which is not of ſo fine a conſiſtence; fill 
up the pit two inches above the bulb, and riddle or lay 
over all, two inches more of good garden mould : 
Their leaves and flower-buds will appear early in the 
Spring, and, except keeping them clear from weeds, 
will need no further culture or trouble until November 
following, when I would adviſe another coat of good 
garden mould to be laid upon them, and in the Spring 
to dreſs the beds and clear them from weeds with your 
hands, which is ſafer for their ſpringing buds of leaves 
and flowers, than any hoe or inſtrument whatever. 
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Of the reſt of the daffodills, or Pſeudo-Narciſſus's, the 
beſt kinds are: | 

Imo, The non-ſuch daffodills, with double flowers, 
and whoſe big leaves are white, but the leſſer leaves 
are of a gold colour, botanically called Narciſſus latife- 
lius, flore pleniſſimo odorato, petalis majoribus, candi- 
dis minoribus aureis interpolatis, Boerb. Ind. et Hort. 
Ey/t. 
. Peerleſs primroſe daffodill, called botanically 
Narciſſus medio-luteus vulgaris. 

3tio, Yellow daffodill, with the petals of its flowers 
reflected, botanically called Narciſſus luteus petalis flo- 
rum valdè reflexis, Caſp. Bauch. P. 

4to, The greateſt nonpareille daffodill, botanically 
called Narciſſus latifolius omnium maximus, amplo flava 
calice. Park. Par. 

Thoſe four ſorts ſhould be planted in clumps with 
other flowers, which bloſſom about the ſame ſeafon, 
viz, in March and April; and their culture being the 
ſame with the others before-mentioned, I need add no- 
thing to what I formerly ſaid of them, but this, that I 
would adviſe none of their kinds to be lifted ſooner than 
once in three years. nt; : 

As for the oriental Polyanthos Narciſſus, I ſhall 
treat fully of them, when I deſcribe thoſe flowers 
which blow after the hyacinths, that being a more 
proper opportunity. * 


The next flower which requires our notice, is, th 
Vernal or Spring Cyclamen, or Sow-bread. 0 
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Cyclamen, or Sow-bread. 


HERE are two kinds of this flower, the one 

with the white flower called botanically Cyclamen 
vernum flore albo, C. B. and the other which carries a 
ſmall red flower, called botanically Cyclamen vernum 
minus, folio orbiculato infernè rubente, ſtore minore ru- 
berrimo, Moriſ. hiſt. Theſe flowers are tenderer than 
he 
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the Autumnal ſorts; and if they are not planted in pots 
in Winter, or when they are in flower early in the 
Spring, they ſnould have ſome covering over them in 
very ſevere weather, a bell glaſs, or ſome ſuch pro- 
tection. They do very well to be planted in clumps 
of vernal flowers, and ſhould not be removed but once 
in two years; and when their leaves are faded, and 
their ſeeds are perfected, is the beſt ſeaſon to lift them; 
and I have often cut large roots from off their eyes, but 
kept them out of the ground for ſome ſmall time until 
the wound was dry and ſound. I planted the root, as 
alſo that part which I cut off, three inches below the 
ſurface of the ground, and ſurrounding their bulbs with 
dry ſand, they flowered and proſpered well. 

The two Perſian kinds flower alſo in the Spring; but 

as they require both to be houſed in Winter, I ſhall 
treat of them among the Green-houſe plants, or under 
the article of the Guernſey lilies. . Their ſeeds muſt be 
ſown in boxes ſo ſoon as they are ripe, filled with rich 
ſandy mould, and require the ſame culture of the Bul- 
bous Iris, only they muſt be ſheltered in Winter under 
a hot-bed frame, or in the front of the green-houſe, 
where they may have much air, but no froſts; and in 
ſix years after their ſowing, their roots will ſhew all 
their beauties in bloſſom, obſerving to ſhift them eve- 
ry two years into freſh mould, and bigger boxes, as 
their roots grow large. 
I always chuſe to ſow moſt of the ſeeds of bulbs or 
of perennial plants, which require to be protected in 
Winter from the inclemency of that ſeaſon, in boxes 
rather than in pots, becauſe a pot has a greater cold, 
and more damps in it than boxes, provided you fix 
feet to all your boxes of ſix inches height above the 
ſurface of the ground, as I have already obſerved. 


Pernal 
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Ferna Colcbicum. 


N company with the Cyclamens may be planted in 
clumps the Vernal Colchicums, of which there is 
but one ſort, botanically called Colchicum vernum Hiſ- 
panicum, flore rubro, C. B. which makes a very hand- 
ſome appearance with its purpliſh flowers; for the in- 
creaſe of their roots, remove them not oftener than 
once in three years; but it will be very proper to lay 
new earth over them every November, before the froſts 
ſet in, which will incieaſe their roots, and make them 
bloſſom well the Spring enſuing; 
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Dens canis and Fritillaries. 


HE Dog's Tooth Violet, or Dens canis and Fri- 

tillaries, ate to be next treated of. Of Dens ca- 
nis there are three ſorts, viz. the white flowered with 
the broad leaf, is moſt common in Britain; its leaves 
make a very pretty ſhew in the Spring, and are by far 
preferable to others of theſe ſorts of flower, whoſe co- 
lours are neither ſtrong nor florid, ſo as to attract the 
eye,—their leaves creeping and covering the ground. 
I would propoſe the method I followed myſelf, of 
planting them : In a bed I planted two rows of them, 
and betwixt each row, one row of the different ſorts of 
the Fritillaries, which are contained in Mynheers Yoor- 
helms catalogues at Haerlem in Holland, for this reaſon, 
that the ground in ſuch a bed may be equally employ- 
ed, and may appear beautiful at the ſame time; for the 
Fritillaries flowering much about the ſame ſeaſon with 
the dens canis, the former is naked in its ſtalk, and car- 
ries no leaves near the ground, whilſt the low leaves 
of the dens canis adorn and embelliſh the ſurface of the 
beds, and the flowers of the variety of fritillaries ſeem 
to proceed from the beautiful variegated leaves of the 
dens canis, 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, both the fr itillaries and the dent canis proſ- 
per beſt, when they are removed no oftner than once 
in two years ; obſerving to give ſuch beds a covering 
of freſh mould, either trom a paſture-ground, or from 
the alleys of the beds, every year about the beginning 
of November ; and allo obſerving to keep them clear 
from weeds; and in the Spring to go over the ſurfaces 
of ſuch beds with your hands, which does better than 
any hoe, as that is apt to break the young ſpringing 
buds of thoſe flowers. The beſt ſeaſon for lifting 
both thoſe ſorts of flower-roots out of the ground, 1s 
immediately after their leaves are quite decayed, and 
their ſeeds are ripened, which is commonly about the 
beginning of July, when you may replant them again 
in the ſame manner as formerly, into beds of good light 
undunged earth, ſeparating their oft-ſets, and planting 
them and the mother roots ſingle, about the beginning 
of Auguſt, neither ſorts agreeing to be kept long out 
of the ground ; the dens canis at two inches diſtance, 
and the fritillaries at four inches diſtance, root from 
root. I never ſowed the ſeeds of the dens canis, but I 
ſowed the ſeeds of the fineſt ſorts of the fritillartes. 
My method was thus, and by which I raiſed three or 
four fine coloured ones, which had not before appear- 
ed amongſt the ſorts I had from Holland, and I had two 
roots of all the kinds in YVoerhelms catalogues. 

A fortnight after the ſeeds of the fritillariesare ripe, 
I prepared boxes of two feet in breadth, and three and 
an half in length, which after making holes in their 
bottoms, and covering the ſame with oyſter-ſhells, to 


allow the water to paſs off, I filled with the following 


compoſt, viz. one third of the oldeſt and moſt rotten 
tan-bark I could find, one third of the pureſt white 
ſand, and one third of a good paſture-ſoil, which had 
lain by me twelve months, with its upper ſward a- 
mongſt it to ſweeten and rot; theſe I toſſed up in a 
heap in the above-mentioned proportions, after ſcreen- 
ing them, but not too fine, then-put it into thoſe box- 
es which were ten inches deep, but no higher than ſix. 


inches, to allow the covers in very bad weather to lie 
over 
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over them, without incumbering the leaves of the 
young plants. 

Theſe plants came up in March after they were 
ſown, and I had a fine appearance, few ſeeds, if any 
at all, having miſſed ; in Winter I placed them in a ſi- 
tuation where they had the full ſun, but removed them 
in the middle of March following, into a ſituation, 
where they had the rays of the ſun until eleven fore- 
noon only. During the inclemency of the Winter- 
ſeaſon, I placed them under a ſouth wall, and in froſty 
evenings I covered them with wooden covers; and in 
the extreme ſeaſon of the year, I put ſome of the old- 
eſt and beſt rotten tan-bark two inches deep, on the 
ſurface of the boxes, and removed it with the hand the 
erd of February. After their being brought into a more 
ſhady ſituation, I dreſſed the mould in the boxes, and 
cleared it of a moſly topping it had acquired during 
the Winter, and laid thereon half an inch of good kit- 
chen-garden mould, in which was no ſand, for fear of 
making it too fine, whereby in watering the furface of 
the boxes, even with the fineſt roſe that can be put to 
a watering-pot, the upper mould might have been 
waſhed off by the force of ſuch waterings from the 
young roots, (which caution 1s to be uſed in all thoſe 
boxes, where there are young ſeedlings of flowers, or 
other plants, which are but thinly covered with earth) 
the ſeedlings came very handfomely up, and in * 
their leaves decayed, during which time, and until the 
middle of Auguſt. following, I gave them little or no 
water, but put on the ſeedling-box a good covering of 
the compounded earth in which they were ſown, and 
the Winter and Spring following I uſed theſe roots 
and the earth in the boxes, in the very ſame manner I 
had done in the former year, until June when their 
leaves faded ; at which ſeafon I lifted their roots out 
of the boxes, and found them as large as hazel-nuts, 
and quite ſound, and of a fine ſize for their age, in pro- 
portion to their mother roots ; all of which, notwith- 
ſtanding their having ſeeded with me, bloſſomed as 
ſtrong the ſecond year of their growth, as they did — 
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Arſt year after I received them from Holland; but all thoſe 
roots, which perfected their ſeeds, I ſhifted, after their 
ſeeds were ripe, into quite new beds of new compoſt, 
as was above deſcribed and directed for them. 

To return to the culture of the ſeedlings : Having 
taken them out of the boxes, and laid their roots into 
a proper box in the root-room, and cleanſed them, af- 
ter they had dried for ſome days, I made up a bed of 
the ſame compoſt earth, into which I ſowed them, with 
this difference, that I put only one half of the drieſt 
ſand that I uſed when they were in the boxes, and in 
this bed I planted theſe roots two inches deep, and 
four inches aſunder every way. In Winter I covered 
the bed with two inches of fine rotten tan, and by the 
end of February I removed it by the hand, and in March 
the plants ſhewed their leaves very well, and three of 
them produced flowers; one of which was of a large 
bell, and of an admirable ſnow-white colour, chequer- 
ed with black; the other was of the kind they called 
Monſtrum in the Dutch catalogues, and the other was 
quite of the colour of an apple-tree bloſſom. So ſoon 
as their leaves had almoſt decayed, I took ſciſſars, and 
cut off the ſtalks, even a little below the ſurface of the 
earth, and that to ſtrengthen the roots, and took off 
more than one inch of the old-earth, and covered them 
with two inches of new earth, and in November cover- 
ed them again with old tan as formerly, which in the 
beginning of March I removed after the froſt had 
thawed; and in April I had ſuch a blow of theſe ſeed- 
lings, as was never ſeen in Britain, and I had ſeven 
ſorts entirely new, which they had not in Holland, roots 
of which, two years after, I ſent to my good friends 
the Voerbelms at Haerlem, to amend their catalogues 
of this flower ; and I am ſure, this method is the only 
proper one for raiſing them from ſeeds, as alſo for cul- 
tivating their old roots which come from abroad ; and 
were our gardeners in England and Scotland as diligent 
to obtain varieties, and poſſibly different ſorts, from 
thoſe raiſed in Halland, both upon account of the diffe- 


rence of ſoil and climate, which tend very much to 
P 2 diverſity 
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diverſify plants, and eſpecially flowers, it would be 
much for their profit; for it is but ſowing every year, 
waiting with patience fix years for the firſt blow ; and 
ever afterwards, as long as you ſow every year, you 
have the hopes of, and effectively are entertained an- 
nually with fine new varicties. In this method I would 
therefore adviſe every curious floriit, to ſow the ſeeds 
of thoſe perennial bulbous rooted flowers every year, 
and if he has good ſeeds, and uſes proper culture to 
his ſcedlings, he will in a few years be fully rewarded 
for his labour, by the varieties he will raiſe of them. 


4 See 
Crown Imperial. 


O*® this flower there are the following ſorts, viz, 
Common Crown Imperial. 

Greateſt, 
Double flowered, 
Double crowned, 
Triple crowned, 
Flat ſtalked, or ſword bladed, 
Silver ſtrip'd leaved, 
Gold ſtrip'd leaved, 
Single yellow flowered, 
Double yellow flowered, 
Yellow ſtrip'd flowered, 

Branched flowered, 
Aurora colourcd, 
Orange flowered, 
Bloody flowered, 

Or, as the Dutch name it, William Rex. All thoſe 
roots ſhould be planted in a dry border of the garden, 
and arc very valuable, becauſe they are the earlieſt tall 
flower ; too much wet will rot their roots, which I al- 
ways chooſe to plant in the middle of the beds of the 
flower-garden in September, putting a good deal of dry 
ſand into the pits which I mace for them, and making 
the earth neareſt to their bulbs as looſe as poſſible, 
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that their young fibres might go through this mould 
with eaſe. When they were riſing to bloſſom, I placed 
by them ſmall ſticks, to which I faſtened their long 
ſtalks, ſo that no wind ſhould break them, nothing be- 
ing more prejudicial to them, than to have their ſtalks 
broken, or their flowers cropt by any accident ; but as 
ſoon as you perceive their flowers decaying, and the 
ſeed- veſſels forming, cut them off a little below their 
tops, allowing the other part of the ſtalk to wither ; I 
lifted them once only every third year, whereby I had 
great plenty of off-ſets. 

The Dutch floriſts have in their catalogues a plant, 
which they call Lilium Perſicum, or the Perſian Lily; 
this flower bloſſoms in April, bas a pendulous or hang- 
ing flower like a martagon, but is not reflected, and 
its colour reſembles that of the double martagon ; this 
requires the ſame culture as the crown imperials, and 
bloſſoms much about the ſame time. 


CCC ˙ A 
| Oriental Hyacinth. 


I COM now to treat of one of the principal beau- 
ties of the Spring, the Oriental Hyacinth ; and as 
it is a peculiar favourite of mine, I ſhall accurately de- 
ſcribe the moſt beautiful ſingle and double flowers, 
which are in Mynheers Voerbelms and Von Zompel's ca- 
talogues, which flowered with me; and after proceed 
to the culture of their old roots, and their off-ſets, and 
then give my own practice, whereby I raiſed many of 
theſe fine flowers of incomparable beauty, from ſeeds 
which I ſaved in this country; and as there is ſuch a 
variety of them, it will be neceſſary to be very exact 
in their deſcriptions, whereby one may know what is a 
fine flower, an early or a late blowing flower, with all 
its properties and colours, and I chuſe to deſcribe them 
from the catalogues of Mynheers Dirk and Pietre Voer- 
helms, and Voerbelm and Van Zompe!, floriſts at Haerlem 
in Holland, becauſe I think the flowers of this kind I 

23 had 
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had from them, excelled all others I had from other 
floriſts, either in Holland or in Flanders; and becauſe 
T obſerved when I was in Holland, that of all other 
floriſts they took moſt pains and care of- their roots, and 
kept the forts moſt diſtinct in their ſeveral drawers in 
their root-rooms, whereby they ſeldom or never miſ- 
took one ſort for another, which is too often the caſe 
with careleſs people. 

I ſhall proceed to the deſcription of the ſingle white 
hyacinths, and I begin with the earlieſt blowers. 

iſt, Premiere Noble is an extreme pretty flower, with 
a high large ſtem, which 1s adorned with many bells 
of a white colour, but are ſomewhat pendulous, and 
are well reflected; this is an early blower, and ſeeds 
well; it blows alſo very well in Water-glaſſes. 

2d, La 8 reſembles the former flower very 
much as to the form of its ſtem and bells, whoſe pe- 
dicles are ſnorter and ſtronger, which keep the bells 
more erect; it is of a more ſhining white, and conti- 
nues longer in the perfection of colour; it is an early 
blower, ſeeds well, blows well in water-glaſſes, and is 
a very fit companion for the former flower. 

3d, Koningclite Farel is a very fine flower, of a good 
colour and a high ſtem, which is adorned with large 
bells, which are cornered prettily to the bottom of the 
cup; it holds its bells ere, which are very large, and 
has very often two of its bells joined into one at the 
top of its ſtem, for which it is much eſteemed ; it 
blows early. 

4th, Incomparable is a flower of a charming colour, 
it has a high ſtem which is adorned with many bells, 
and are ſomewhat pendulous ; it ſeeds well, blows ear- 
ly, and continues long in bloom. 

5th, Gekroonde Liefde is a very pretty flower, high 
ſtemmed, ſurrounded with a good number of large 
bells, which are long, pendulous, and refle& well ; it 
blows early, and ſeeds well. 

6th, Olyphant, or Eliphant, is a large, fair, hand- 
ſome flower, its ſtem 1s pretty high, adorned with 
large bells of a good white colour; and here and there 


upon 
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upon the tips of its petals, are ſpots of a faint carnati- 
on colour; it ſeeds well, and blows early. 
7th, Phenomene is a fine large flower, its ſtem is 
high, bears many bells of a duſkiſh white colour, erect 
and well reflected; it ſeeds well, and flowers among 
the ſecond blowers. 
8th, Tuberoſiana, ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from the re- 
ſemblance its colour and ſmell has to a tuberoſe ; this 
is one of the fineſt flowers yet raiſed, its ſtem is ſtrong 
and prettily adorned with extremely large bells, which 
are ere& to admiration, and ſo well expanded, as to 
touch the extreme petals of one another, and 1s of a 
ſhining white colour; it ſeldom ſeeds, which J attri- 
bute to the great ſucculency of its large flowers, This 
root is not ready to off-ſet, and conſequently is ſcarce ; 
it bears a great price at preſent, and becaule of its be- 
ing ſo ſcarce, it has not appeared in the Dutch cata- 
logues for ſome years paſt, and never did appear but 
in Meſſ. Voerbelms'; it is a ſecond blower, 
gth, William Friſo. Before I proceed to the de- 
ſcription of this flower, it is worth noticing, that when 
the Dutch give any name to a flower, which deſerves ob- 
ſervation, they call it by a name to which its appear- 
ance bears ſome reſemblance, or by ſome great hero or 
learned man, poſſibly in botany, or ſome other ſcience, 
either ancient or modern. So it is in this flower, the 
bells of which, upon a high bold ſtem, and at the tips or 
extremities of their petals, are very much fringed, are 
large and thick ſet, and are of a fine white; it ſeeds 
very well, from which I have raiſed ſeveral fine double 
flowers; it is amongſt the ſecond blowers. 
oth, La Reinne de Femmes, or Queen of Women, 
for its high and floriferous ſtem, the exquiſitely pure 
ſhining white colour of its bells, which are very erect, 
long, and is charmingly refle&ed, one of the moſt at- 
tractive flowers to the eyes of the beholder yet known: 
Its ſtem, from three inches above the ſurface of the 
ground, being quite filled with its charming flowers, to 
the number often of thirty-four, and ſometimes thirty- 
eight, to which magnitude I blowed it in my own gar- 
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den. It ſeeds ſometimes, continues a month in full 
bloom, when it is carefully attended, and is a late 
blower, preſerving its admirable colours to the laſt. 
At its firſt appearing in Holland, it was ſold for fifty 
uilders per root, which is a great price for a ſingle 
Pyeeinch 
The next diviſion of the ſingle hyacinths, is called the 
ſingle roſe- coloured hyacinth. 
iſt, Roſe Princeſſe is a vaſt pretty ſmall flower; its 
ſtem 1s not high, neither are its bells large, but its rich 
carmyne colour is very engaging ; beſides, that it has 
this particular excellence, that the longer it blows, the 
better it comes to its colour, and retains this colour til! 
it is quite faded; it ſeeds conſtantly and plentifully, ſo 
that I have had roots of it which have born good ſceds 
two years ſucceſſively ; it is a ſecond blower. 
2d, Bouquet Couleur de Chair, or fleſh-coloured poſie, 
is a very handſome flower; it has a high ſtem, which 
is adorned with ſmall bells of a fine fleſh-colour ; it 
ſeeds well, and is a ſecond blower. 
3d, Roſe Charmante is a very pretty flower ; its high 
ſtem is elegantly adorned with many bells of a roſe- 
colour, and makes it deſerve the name of a charming 
roſe; it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond blower. 
4th, Cleopatra is a moſt handſome flower, with a 
high ſtem and very large bells, finely ſhaded with roſe 
colours; it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond blower. 
5th, Roſemonde 1s an extreme pretty flower, with a 
high ſtem and large bells, elegantly mixed with white 
and coral colours; it ſeeds well, blows amongſt the ſe- 
conds, and has born a good price in the Dutch cata- 
logues.— As does alſo, 
6th, Gekroone Roſencrans, which is a very pretty large 
flower, with a high ſtem adorned with many large 
bells, of a bright mixture of red and white ; it 1s a late 
blower, and ſeeds well. 
7th, Roſe Pyramidale is a pretty flower; its bells upon 
a high ſtem are ranged in form of a pyramid, and are 
of a fine bluſhcolour; it ſeeds well, and is a late blower. 
8th, Hermapbrodite is a pretty LOO _ 
ouble 
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double flower, from whence it takes its name of Her- 
maphrodite; the ſtem is not tall, nor are the bells thick 
ſet, but they are pretty large, and are of a good colour, 
and ſeeds conſtantly, from which I have raiſed ſome 
very valuable double flowers; it is a late blower. 

9th, Roſe Prieell, or roſe-cradle, is a high-ſtemmed 
flower, which carries ſmall ſemi-double flowers, which, 
in mild ſeaſons, bear good ſeeds; it is a late blower. 

10th, Aurora is a ſmall ſemi-double late flower; it 
ſeeds, and is of a good aurora colour. 

11th, Roſe Naturelle is a moſt elegant flower, of a 
fine roſe colour, with a handſome ſtem and large bells 
it is a ſecond blower. 

12th, Soleil du Monde is a charming new flower, of 
a very fiery colour; it is a late blower. 

Having deſcribed the beſt ſorts of ſingle and ſemi- 
double white and roſe-coloured hyacinths, which were 
under my care, I ſhall now proceed to the deſcription 
of ſingle and ſemi-double blue hyacinths, and ſhall be- 
gin with the dark-coloured blue hyacinths. 

iſt, Avant Coureur, or Forerunner, ſo named from 
its being the very next to the Brumal or Winter hya- 
cinths, which bloſſom in January; it has a high ſtem, 
which bears flowers of a dark-blue on the outſides of 
the bells, the inner parts whereof are of lighter blue 
colours: it ſeeds ſometimes in mild ſeaſons, and blows 
very early, and may be known by this circumſtance, 
that ſo ſoon as the plant's leaves begin to appear above 
the ſurface of the ground, at the tips of the upper parts 
of their leaves, they have a ſpot of reddiſh colour. 

2d, Neger, or black; this is a ſmall belled flower of a 
black colour; it ſeeds well, and is an early blower, and 
has a bold ſtem. 

3d, Koningclite Purpre, or royal purple, is much 
ſuch another flower as the former, but has its bells of a 
ſtrong and dark purple colour; the ſtem and form of 
its bells are much the ſame as the Neger; it ſeeds of- 
ten, and blows early, and is a very fit companion for 
the Neger to be planted together. 

4th, Koning Van Polen, or King of Poland, is a very 


pretty, 
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pretty, large belled, and high ſtemmed flower; it's 
flowers are not very thick ſet on the ſtem, nor are the 
petals much reflected, but it has peculiar ſpots of a 
lighter colour near the outſide-end of its bells, which 
are very pretty; it ſeeds well, and is an early blower. 

sth, La Couronne Triumpbante, or triumphant crown, 
is a very fine flower, having a fine ſtem adorned with 
very large dark coloured blue bells, through which 
paſs great ſtripes of a very dark colour; its bells are well 
reflected; it ſeeds well, and comes amongſt the firſt of 
the ſecond blowers. 

6th, Baſhaw Van Cairo is one of the prettieſt ſingle 
flowers that is to be ſeen; it has a large high ſtem 
thick ſet with many bells, which are well reflected; 
the inner parts whereof are of a light blue with dark 
ſtripes, and the outer parts of them are of a dark blue, 
well ſtrip'd with light colours; it ſeeds extremely well, 
and 1s a ſecond blower. 

7th, Gratianus is a very handſome flower; its ſtem 
is not very high, but bears large and long bells, of a 
very pretty dark colour; it ſeeds well, and is a ſecond 
blower. 

8th, Paſtor fids is a large, bold, blowing flower, with a 
large ſtem, whoſe bells are well ſtrip'd with dark ſtripes, 
half the length of its petals or flower leaves; it ſeeds, 
and is a ſecond blower. 

gth, Paſſa Jupiter is a flower which has a thick ſtem, 
of a blackiſh colour, ſupporting its bells, which are 
ſomewhat larger than the former, for whom it is a fit 
companion to be planted near to; it ſeeds well, and is 
a ſecond blower. 

roth, Golconda is an extreme pretty flower, with a 
thick and tall ſtem; its bells, which are large and pret- 
tily diſpoſed on the ſtalk, are well reflected, and have a 
very uncommon bright, blue colour, mixed with a red 
colour, which makes a pleaſant and ſtrange appearance, 
reſembling exactly what the French call, une Gorge d 
une Pigeon, or Pigeon's Neck; it ſeeds well, and is a 
late blower: This flower bears a high price in Holland. 

11th, L' Azuur Croon, or azure Crown, is of an ex- 

treme 
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treme fine colour, for it has a high ſtem, richly adorned 
With large bells of the brighteſt azure colour that can 
be ſeen, ſo as to attract the beholder's eyes very much; 
it is a new flower, and is much valued; it ſeeds, and is 
a late blower. 

12th, Moſambigue is a prodigious large flower, with 
a high ſtem and large bells, of a fine mixed colour of 
blues, charmingly ſtriped and ſhaded; it ſeeds, and 
blows late. 

13th, Rex Indiarum is a bold, ſullen, dark-coloured 
flower, its ſtem is high, which is well ſurrounded with 
large bells of a very fine and vaſtly dark blue colour, 
ſtriped with black; it ſeeds well, and blows late. 

14th, Dolpbin is a fine flower, quite reſembling the 
ſhining various colours of the dolphin fiſh, with a high 
ſtem and large bells, finely and variouſly coloured; it 
is backward in ſeeding, and blows late: This flower is 
now much valued. 

15th, Gekroonde Moer, or crowned Moor, is of a dark, 
ſhining, elegant blue colour, and its ſtem is well ſet 
with large bells of the colour above deſcribed ; the pe- 
dicles of its bells are ſhort and ſtrong, and bear thoſe 
bells very erect, and carry a full face; it ſeeds, and 
bloſſoms late. 

16th, Brunon is a flower of a brown colour, having 
its ſtem of the ſame colour, with ſtrong ere& bells, 
finely ſtriped with a bright ſhining beau blue; it ſeeds, 
and blows late, and is a new flower, and bears a good 

rice. 

; I come now to deſcribe the light-coloured ſingle, and 
ſemi-double flowering Hyacinths. 

iſt, Paſſa Cats is one of the largeſt belled ſingle flow- 
ers yet raiſed, it has a middling high ſtem, thick and 
very ſtrong; its bells are of an indifferent blue, mixed 
with a duſky green; it is not ſo valuable as formerly, 
and ſeldom ſeeds; it blows early. 

2d, Flore maculato is a fine large flower; the ſtem is 
high, the bells of a good light blue, are very prettily, in 
the innermoſt parts of its petals, mixed with ſmall — 
of a very bright white, from which ſpotting it takes its 

X name; 
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name; it is an old, but valuable flower, and has not ap- 
peared in the Dutch catalogues for ſome years paſt; it 
ſeeds, and from which I raiſed ſome very fine double 
and ſingle flowers; it blows early. ; 

za, Bontenbelt blauwe en Witte Geſtreept bonte ; this 
is a moſt charming flower; its ſtem is pretty high, 
which is adorned with bells of a middling ſize, remark- 
ably ſtriped the whole length of the bell, with a bright 
ſhining white, and a beau blue colour; it ſeeds well, 
and from which ſeeds was raiſed the fine double blue 
flower, Bonte Souſpareille, which I ſhall deſcribe in its 
place; it blows early, and, at its firſt appearance, re- 
ſembles what we call our ſtriped cotton-ſattin ſilks, even 
before it opens its bells. 

4th, Claremonde Bleek blauwe en Witte Geſireept, is 
a new flower, and one of the ſtriped ſorts, has no diffe- 
rence remarkable in its flower from the preceding hya- 
cinth, but this, that the blue ſtripes have a very dark 
colour, and the white ſtripes are of a ſhining white co- 
lour; it is amongſt the claſs of the ſecond blowers. 

sth, Blandina; this is a bold flower with a high 
ſtem, and large bells of a ſtrong marble colour, and 
are well reflected; it ſeeds, and flowers amongſt the ſe- 
cond blowers. 

6th, Triton 1s a large flower, has a ſtrong ſtem, and 
large bells of a very pretty colour, the extremities of 
whoſe petals are reflected, and ſhow a very bright 
blue, it ſeeds, 2nd flowers amongſt the ſecond blowers. 

7th, Trebiſonde is a very elegant coloured flower, 
with a large ſtem, around which are large bells with 
ſtripes of dark and light blues; this flower ſeeds well, 
and is a ſecond blower. 

8th, Biſarde Agate is a very large ſemi-double flow- 
er, having a very ſtrong and high ſtem, which carries 
ſometimes thirty-eight bells of an extreme pretty agate 
colour; it ſeeds in mild ſeaſons, for which it is very va- 
luable; it is a ſecond blower, and continues long in 
bloom. | 

gth, Centaurns is another ſemi-dovble flower, with 


a ſtrong and high ſtem, which carries ſtrong ſemi- 
double 
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double bells of a pretty colour, though not ſo many as 
the former does; it ſeeds conſtantly, and is a ſecond 
blower. 

roth, Noningin Elizabeth is a fine well coloured flow- 
cr, has a good ſtem, upon which are bells of a light- 
coloured blue, which are well reflected, but are ſome- 
what pendvlous, or hanging downwards: it feeds well, 
and 1s a ſecond blower. 

11th, Prince Van Afturien is much ſuch another 
flower, in its colour and ſtem, but its bells are more 
erect; this root is very apt to fly into hearts and oſt- 
ſetts, whereby it ſeldom ſeeds; it is a ſecond blower. 

12th, Fabius Maximus is a vaſt large flower, with a 
ſtrong ſtem, which carries very large bells, finely ena- 
melled with three colours; it ſeeds, and blows amongſt 
the carlieſt. 

13th, Noningin Anna, or Queen Anne, is a ſweet light 
coloured flower, its ſtem is of a good height, adorned 
with good bells well reflected, of a pretty agate colour; 
it is a late blower, and ſeeds well. 

1Ath, Varro, as to its ſtem and bells, is much ſuch 
another flower, but it carries more bells upon its 
ſtems, ſeeds well, and blows late. 

15th, Schoone Aſia, or pretty Aſia, reſembles the two 
former flowers, but has a fine ſtripein its bells of a dark 
blue; it ſceds well, and blows late. 

16th, Ganymedes is an extreme pretty flower; its 
ſtem is high, and is beautitully adorned with bells finely 
cnamelled, with two forts of pretty blue colours; it 
ſceds, and is a ſecond blower. 5 

17th, Premier noble blue is a flower very much re- 
ſembling the Premiere noble white, in the form of its 
ſtem and bells; it ſeeds, and blows early. 

18th, Griſdeline Royale is a charming flower; it is of 
a remarkable Griſdeline colour; its ſtem and bells make 
a noble appearance; it ſhould have a place in every 
good collection of hyacinths, becauſe, as it ſeeds freely, 
one has a chance to raiſe fine varictics therefrom ; it is 
a ſecond blower. 

19th, Porcelaine Royale is alſo a flower of an uncom- 


mon 
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mon grand appearance, its ſtem is high and great, ſup- 
porting bells of a fine watered porcelaine colour; it 
ſeeds, and is a ſecond blower. 

20th, The three Brumal, or Winter ſorts of hya- 
cinths, viz. The Brumalis Januarius, the Vroege Gar- 
con, and the Vroege, or early Imperial, deſerve a place 
in every good collection of flowers, upon account of 
their blowing in January and February, and may be 
well planted in clumps of the earlieſt vernal flowers, as 
they do not require the niceſt care in their culture ; and 
as they often produce great plenty of off-ſetts, when 
they are planted in a rich, light, ſandy ſoil. 

Having thus deſcribed the beſt ſorts of ſingle, and 
ſome of the ſemi-double hyacinths, blue, white, and 
roſe-coloured; I ſhall proceed to offer my practice of 
managing the roots of thoſe flowers which carry ſeeds, 
the method of ſowing their ſeeds and cultivating them, 
until they ſhew their bloſſoms, in which I had moſt ex- 
traordinary ſucceſs. 

So ſoon as you perceive the ſeed veſſels of the hya- 
cinths forming, you will then know what roots ſhould 
remain in the ground, until the ſeeds are ripened, and 
what to take out of the ground ſooner: 'Thoſe which 
remain in the ground, ſhould continue until the ſeeds 
are almoſt ripe, and ought, ſo ſoon as you take them 
up, to be carried into the root-room, and laid up in 
the particular drawers, upon which the names of the 
ſeveral forts are affixed, by printed or written labels or 
papers, whereby a nurſery-man in flowers will never 
miſtake the ſorts, as is too often the practice of care- 
leſs people. 

So ſoon as the ſeed veſſels begin to open and ſhew 
their ſeeds black, or ſome of them brown coloured, they 
ſhould be carefully looked over twice every day, that 
the ſeeds may not ſhake out of their veſſels and be loſt: 
Theſe ſeeds, when you firſt gather them, have a clammy 
ſubſtance ; wherefore, to prevent moulding, it will be 
proper to ſpread them in ſome airy place, not expoſed 
to the rays of the ſun, upon papers in large boxes, 


where they may lie ſome days to dry, and they may be 
put 
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put into paper bags, and laid in ſome airy place for two 
or three weeks, until you ſow them. h 
The ftri& attention of a curious floriſt, to a few ge- 
neral rules I ſhall lay down, for the cultivating this 
charming flower, will anſwer the ſucceſs deſired, and 
without which it is impoſſible to attain to it. In the 
firſt place, one muſt be very careful to prepare the 
compoſt I here preſcribe for them. And, 2dly, to 
give them freſh compoſt annually, and to take them 
up in a proper ſeaſon after their bloom 1s over every 
year, and to cover them in Winter in ſuch manner, as 
the froſt does not reach their tender fibres. And laſtly, 
to give the fineſt kinds of them proper coverings when 
they are in bloom, ſo as their ſtems may not be drawn, 
or their bloſſoms ſpoiled by the injuries of the weather. 
The compoſt I prepared for them is made up in the 
following manner : From the month of Fune to the 
month of November, I gathered from the paſtures 
what cows dung I could get. (Horſes dung, though 
very well rotted, from experience, is not proper for 
cultivating Hyacinths, nor any bulbous rooted flower.) 
I prefer dung of cows, gathered from paſtures to that 
which comes from cow-houſes ; becauſe the paſture- 
dung, when it 1s freſh gathered, is ſooner rotted, and 
ſtronger, on account of the herbs theſe cattle feed up- 
on, than from the hay or ſtraw feeding. However, 
you may uſe cow-houſe dung alſo, if you cannot pro- 
cure enough of paſture-dung. After having taken this 
dung into the compoſt-yard (which ſhould be well 
expoſed to ſun and wind, that what compoſt is there 
may the better imbibe the nitrous particles of the air, 
Sc.) I turned and toſſed it up conſtantly, until the froſt 
ſet in for continuing, when I turned it out to three 
inches depth, and there allowed it to mould and rot 
by the froſts, which does more in a month towards 
conſuming it, than four months other practice will do. 
From the firſt of March I continued turning it, and 
about the twentieth of April I laid it up in heaps in 
form of hot-beds and when I obſerved it heating, I 
covered it with near one foot of good hot-bed mould, 
and 
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and had very good cucumbers and pompions on theſe 
heaps, with ſeveral other hot-bed crops. 

Whilſt the dung was at this work, I prepared the 
earth for the hyacinths, in doing whereof there is 
great care to be taken. The earth about Haerleni 
(where hyacinths thrive beſt) is of the colour of a 
black fallow, mixed with a white ſand, which, by 
lying, neither turns of a red, nor of a yellow colour, 
which is the colour of moſt of our Britiſh ſand, ex- 
cept that ſand which is found upon the banks near the 
fea, and is called Holland ſand, which becomes whiter 
the longer it is kept. The black earth is alſo found 
in ſome of thoſe banks near the ſea, but more fre- 
quently in ſhort healthy paſtures : Wherefore to imi- 
tate by compoſition the Haerlem ſoil (take one third 
of this white ſand, and two thirds of this black mould, 
ten inches deep below the ſurface; and taking ſome of 
the top ſward with it, picking out all the big ſtones, 
bring it home to your compoſt-yard, mix it in the 
above proportion with the white ſand, toſs it up often 
until the earth and ſand be well incorporated, and the 
ſward is well rotted, ſo that it makes an heap of com- 
poſt, reſembling the Haerlem ſoil as near as poſſible. 

I alfo got a quantity of tan-bark, which had been 
two years out of the pits, or had been at work in 
ſtoves, and riddled it well through a fine ſieve, to get 
the fineſt of it from its coarſeſt parts, ; (which laſt are 
of uſe to cover your beds of hyacinths, ranuncules, 
anemonies, and polyanthos narciſſus in ſevere froſts.) 
This fine riddled bark I expoſed to the froſts to mould, 
and turn it to earth : If you have not tan, take an 
equal quantity of well rotted leaves of trees, which 
will do very well. 

In Auguſt or September, I took off the mould from 
the beds of the cows dung, after the crops were gone, 
and toſſed the dung over and over, as I perceived it to 
want moulding, and in winter, when the froſt ſet in, 
I laid it again a-breadth, to rot perfectly well before 
April, then I mixed it with all the other materials in 
the following exact proportion, viz. Two ſixth ous 
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of the earth and ſand, which were by this time well 
incorporated, and ſeemed a blackiſh fallow ; three 
ſixths parts of this well rotted cows dung; and one 
ſixth part of rotted fine tan, or leaves of trees; and 
after it was well mixed in theſe proportions, I riddled 
it very fine : I reſerved a large heap of the rotted 
cows dung unmixed with the above materials, and this 
I put into the beds which I had made up for the flow- 
ering roots, in ſuch a manner, as it might be within 
reach of the fibres of theſe bulbs, which 1s of great 
ſervice to them whilſt they are in bloom, and even 
afterwards, by enabling them to refurniſh themſelves 
with ſtrong bold leaves, ſtems and flowers for the 
enſuing year; and the negle&t of making the com- 
poſt, as is above preſcribed, and making up theſe beds 
as is here directed, annually, I can aſſure my readers, 
is one of the chief cauſes, if not the principal one, 
that hyacinths degenerate in Britain ſome years after 
we get them from Holland: For I am quite certain, 
were we as careful here in managing the compoſt, 
giving it to them annually, and in preparing their beds, 
as is here directed, and as I have experienced for ma- 
ny years in the culture of this charming flower, there 
would be no complaints of their degenerating, and we 
might vie with the Dutch floriſts, in raiſing many 
beautiful ſeedlings of this flower in Britain, to the 
ſaving great ſums of money, which are annually ſent 
out of the kingdom to purchaſe theſe flower-roots. 
I have preſcribed this compoſt to be finely riddled, and 
it is moſt indiſpenſibly neceſſary, (notwithſtanding what 
ſome authors may pretend to ſay to the contrary,) ſo 
as there be not at any rate the leaſt part of clay or 
clayiſh particles in all this compoſt ; but it muſt be as 
fine, and free from all coheſion, or ſticking in its par- 
ticles, as the fineſt meal or flour, that every fibre of 
the hyacinth bulbs may have full ſcope to play, and to 
breed new fibres, on the multiplicity whereof depends 
all your ſucceſs in the culture of them. I turned over 
this compoſt conſtantly until September, when I uſed 
it; when I come to treat of the large flowering roots, 
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ſhall then give proper directions how to uſe it, and 
make up the beds for theſe flowers to bloſſom in. At 
preſent I return to the ſowing of the ſeeds, and their 
culture, until they come to bloſſom, which may be in 
five, fix, or ſeven years after ſowing. 

About the end of September, which is the propereſt 
ſeaſon of the year to ſow theſe ſeeds, provide yourſelf 
with boxes of good timber, two feet and an half in 
breadth, and in length about four feet, with many 
holes in their bottoms, covered with the moſt concave 
oyſter-ſhells to allow the moiſture to paſs off; theſe 
boxes ſhould be eight inches deep, rifing from the 
front to the back of them ten inches, that the water 
in winter may run off from their wooden covers, which 
is far better and ſafer, than to put them under hot- 
bed frames, or any other covers. Theſe boxes ſhould 
have feet put to them of half a foot high, of good 
ſtrong timber, to ſupport them from the ground; up- 
on which if they were to reft, or upon bricks, they 
would imbibe too much moiſture, or might tum- 
ble from the unſteady laying of the bricks under 
them. 

Having laid the compoſt into the boxes carefully, ſo 
as not to miſplace the oyſter-ſhells which cover the 
holes, take your ſeeds from the ſeed bags, and lay 
them in freſh water for ſix hours; then lay them up- 
on fine powdered chalk, which will colour them white, 
fo as they may be diſtinguiſhed from the black colour 
of the mould, that you may ſee how and where you 
ſow ; place them in rows, one inch afunder row from 
row and half an inch, ſeed from ſeed ; and put a ſmall 
bit of wood at the head and foot of each row, ſo as at 
lifting, you may again know where to find their roots, 
after their ſeed-leat is quite decayed ; cover them with 
an inch of the ſame mould, -and let the boxes have a 
ſouth-eaſt aſpect, but not too near a hedge or wall, 
and in ſuch a ſituation as they may enjoy the whole 
rays of the winter ſun : Some of thoſe ſeedlings will 
come above ground with their ſeed-leaf, and the huſk 
of the ſeed on its top, exactly like an onion, in __— 
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and November, when you ſhould lay on the ſurface of 
the ſeedling- box ſome very fine old rotten tan-bark, 
in order to keep froſts from hurting their leaves and 
roots, by which they are greatly damaged ; obſerving 
alſo to cover them with the wooden covers every 
night, and in great. rains and ſnows ; but open them 
in the day time, except when it ſnows, although even 
then in the day time the covers ſhould be ſupported, 
to allow a little air to come at them by ſome proper 
machine of a hook made for that purpoſe ; for the 
more care you take to preſerve them from moulding 
by a too cloſe confinement, they will thrive the bet- 
ter; and in this ſeaſon they muſt be carefully attended. 
If the froſt is very intenſe, thruſt in a good 
deal of ſtraw in the empty ſpace betwixt the earth and 
the bottom of the box, and it will be neceſſary to lay 
over the wooden covers ſtraw hurdles, which I would 
chuſe to fold over the ſeedling- boxes, rather than to 
run in cheques, to cover them; this laſt method is 
erroneouſly practiſed by ſome, being troubleſome to the 
gardener, and often diſturbs, by hard pulling, the young 
ſeedlings. 

In this ſituation, and with this care they may remain 
until February or March, when the covers may be 
opened all day, and at night too, eſpecially as they 
have the ſmall covering of bark upon them, through 
which a ſudden daſh of rain cannot ſo eaſily penetrate, 
as if they had no cover at all; nor would I remove the 
cover of bark from them, until their leaves were gone, 
becauſe they may receive ſome nouriſhment from it, ag 
well as from the compoſt wherein they are ſown ; and if 
in dry ſeaſons you were to give them water, it will glide 
more eaſily through the parts of the bark, than if you 
were to water the naked ſurface of the earth, Ee 
by, from the fineſt roſe of a watering pot, the earth 
might be drove off from their roots, which is very 
prejudicial to them. — Take care alſo, in hot ſun- 
ſhine weather, that you erect a ſhed between them 
and the ſun, ſo as to ſhelter their young leaves from 
its too hot rays, whereby they might be hurried down, 
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which would hurt them, taking care not to cover the 
boxes with the ſheds, but that the young plants may 
enjoy all the free air poſſible, a practice which con- 
tributes much to their growth. About the middle 
or end of May their leaves will be all faded; and about 
the zoth of June, removing the bark, with your hands, 
look for your ſmall wooden marks at the extremities 
of the rows, whereby you will know them ; then 
ſearching for the roots, lift them, and you will ob- 
ſerve that they will be as big as ſmall peaſe, and many 
of them as large as ſmall ſhallots ; having put out one 
or two ſmall fibres at moſt, which do not take from 
them; then lay them upon papers to dry, in a place of 
the root-room, where they may enjoy all air, but not 


any rays of the ſun; but be ſure in the interval be- 


twixt their leaves fading and their roots being lifted, 
to give them no water.—In caſe you have neglected to 
lift all theſe young roots, take a fine ſieve, riddle the 
earth in the boxes, and the young roots will be found 
in the ſieve, if you have not lifted them all, and lay 
thoſe up with the others, taking all the earth out of 
the boxes, and lay theſe boxes on their ſides, to dry 
and ſweeten with the air, until you replant your ſeed- 
lings, which you ſhould do in ſix weeks, after having 
cleared them from all their withered roots, mouldi- 
neſs, or rotten ſkins upon their young bulbs. Obſerve 
to take as little of the outward ſkins, which are ſound, 
from their bulbs, as pofſible.—Some. perſons in their 
practice do not lift theſe young roots the firſt ſeaſon, 
but by experience I find this to be a fault; for after 
their leaves are down, if the young roots are unactive, 
they are better out of the ground than in it, where, 
by the moiſture of the earth, they are often very ſub- 
ject to rot; and if they in this inactive ſtate are to be 
kept dry and not watered, they can be kept better and 
more dry out of the ground than in it; beſides this, 
to give freſh earth annually to them, will make their 
roots grow larger than otherwiſe they would, but you 
may try both methods. 


To return to the planting the young roots for the 
ſecond 
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ſecond year, I laid the ſhells and compoſt in the boxes 
in the ſame manner as I did the firſt year, and planted 
their roots ſix weeks after lifting, or ſooner, as I ſaw 
them ſpringing, in rows, three inches aſunder, and 
two inches root from root, obſerving to plant them in 
the fineſt earth you have, in order that their ſmall 
bulbs may be ready to ſtrike new roots again, and to 
preſerve the bulbs from moulding in the new compoſt 
wherein they were planted before they emit their 
young fibres, by which management few or none of 
them rotted. 

So ſoon as the froſts ſet in, I covered them with the 
ſame ſort of tan, and took the ſame care I did in the 
former year, and uſed as much, or rather more care, 
that by the hot ſun in the ſpring their leaves ſhould not 
| be hurried out of their verdure, which is always very 
injurious to them; and in winter I put a little more 
bark upon them, to preſerve their young roots and fibres 
from froſty injuries. 

At the lifting ſeaſon, if they proſper well, their roots 
ſhould be as large as common ſhallots ; and the ſame 
method ſhould be obſerved in taking them up, and 
whilſt out of the ground in managing them in the man- 
ner I did the former year. About the middle of 
September I replanted them, into larger and deeper box- 
es, the length and breadth as will ſuit you, the depth 
two feet, that they might contain a greater depth of 
earth in them.—As their fibres will be longer as the 
roots advance in bigneſs, I planted them in rows three 
inches aſunder, and two inches root from root, for the 
| more room they have they will proſper the better. I 
would give them the ſame culture this year, which I 
did the two former years; but if you find the ſituation, 
wherein you put your boxes in winter, is too near a 
wall or hedge (both which ſituations ſhould be avoid- 
ed) you muſt remove the boxes into a more open and 
more ſhaded expoſure ; but to remove heavy boxes 
with their earth in them is not eaſy ; therefore in the 
ſides of your boxes put iron-keepers to admit large 
poles, ſuch as are uſed to ſedan-chairs, and two men 
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will carry theſe heavy boxes to any part of the garden 
you pleaſe, and thereby you can nurſe thoſe roots long- 
er in boxes than otherwiſe you could do, if they were 
fixed to one expoſure through the whole year; for I do 
not approve to plant them in beds ſooner than the third 
or fourth year after ſowing, becauſe they have not 


ſtrength to endure our common beds in the open air 


ſooner, although this is practiſed by ſome, and thereby 
have loſt many roots myſelf. —T lifted them again five 
weeks after their leaves were down, ard laying them 
in the root-room, I managed them in the ſame manner 
as I did the former years. By this time they were 
pretty large roots, and about the beginning of Septem- 
ber following, I dug a trench in the garden three fect 
deep below the furface of the ground, taking out all 
the natural earth, and making the bottom of the trench 
level, I put in the compoſt which was formerly pre- 
ſcribed, which had never been uſed, and filled up the 
trench therewith to one inch below the ſurface of the 
path-way ; this bed ſhould be only four feet broad, and 
what length you pleaſe, according to the number of 
ſeedlings you have. After the bed has ſettled a few 
days, I planted the roots therein, in the following 
manner : Having laid out eight ſtraight lines the 
length of the bed, I took ſome of the drieſt ſandy 
earth I could find, and laid it over the ſurface of the 
bed half an inch thick, and with my hand thruſt. the 
roots down into it, fixing them ſo, that by the riddling 
of the earth, with which they were covered, I might 
not miſplace them, or turn them upon their ſides. —l 
gave them a covering two inches and an half deep of 
the compoſt ; in which ſituation they remained until 
the froſts ſet in, at which time I covered them with 
rotted tan near two inches thick, and alſo filled the al- 
leys of the beds with the tan quite up to the tops of 
beds. I did the ſame with the beds where the old roots 
were planted, to prevent froſts entering the ſides or 
ends of theſe beds; and beyond the ends of the beds J 
laid the old tan two feet thick to keep off all froſts.— 
Before I planted theſe young roots, I took ſtakes of 

| | timber, 
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timber, in which I put iron eyes the whole length of 
the bed, and drove them into the path-ways near the 
edges of the beds, oppoſite to one another, on both 
ſides thereof, and at four feet diſtance from each other 
theſe ſtakes ſupport and their eyes in the ſpring receive 
the ends of hoops, which are thrown over the beds, 
and along which-I put rods to ſupport mats as a ſhade 
for the flowers and leaves of the plants from the ſun, 
and injuries of the weather; but thoſe hoops I never 
put over the beds, until I had taken off their tan-cover 
with the hand, and had laid half an inch of good ſtiff 


clayiſh garden mould, without any mixture of ſand, 


above the compoſt ; the uſe of which is, that in wa- 
tering them (which may be neceſſary) the looſe ſandy 
earth may not be taken from their roots. Some of 
them will ſhew flowers, which, as ſoon as they do, 
ſtick down by the ſide of their bulbs, long wires paint- 
ed green, which are made on purpoſe, to which faſten 
them, when their flower ſtems riſe, gently firſt below 
their bells, and afterwards as they riſe higher betwixt 
their bells, with a bit of baſs-mat, in the beſt manner 
you can, marking what are good flowers, They muſt 
continue in that poſition until the lifting ſeaſon, and as 
they will then be large roots, they muſt be lifted in the 
method, and at the ſame time with the large flowering 
roots which you get from abroad, and which, ſhall be 
treated of in the culture of thoſe roots: Some of the 
beſt ſorts of the double flowers I ſhall now proceed to 
deſcribe, in the ſame manner as I have done the ſingle 
ones. 

The firſt which offer, are the dark coloured double 
blue hyacinths, in Mynbeers Voerbelms and Van Zom- 
pel's catalogues for the year 1754. 


iſt, Paſſetoute, is a mighty fine flower, its ſtem is 
not very high, but is adorned with large bells of a 
charming colour, with a ſtripe through them of a very 
dark colour; its innermoſt petals are large and well 
diſpoſed : This flower well deſerves its name, is an 

early blower, and blows well in water-glaſſes. 
Q 4 2d, Kroon, 
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20d. Kroon Van Braband, or crown of Brabant, is a 
very pretty flower, its ſtem is higher than the former, 
and is beſet with dark coloured bells, whoſe innermoſt 
petals are ſmaller and finely enamelled with ſeveral co- 
lours ; it blows early, and alfo in water-glaſles. 

3d. Violette Croon, or Violet Crown, is a mighty 
pretty flower of a charming violet colour, its ſte is 
high, the bells are very double, large, and well refle&t- 
ed, ſhewing their dark hearts, they are thick ſet, or 
rather grow in a clump upon the ſtem; this flower 
blows early. 

4th. Incomparable, is a pretty flower upon a tall ſtem, 
which is extremely well ſet with ſmall violet-coloured 
bells, which in mild ſeaions bear ſeeds ; it is a very pret- 
ty flower, and ſhould be in every good collection of 
hyacinths. 

th. Semper Auguſtus, is a noble flower, with a high 
bold ſtem, which is ſurrounded with a great many large 
double bells well reflected, and which diſplay their 
beautiful innermoſt petals, charmingly enamelied with 
a beautiful diverſity of brown and blue colours; it blows 
carly. 

6th. Gekroonds Saphire, is a very fine flower, with 
a high ſtem, and a fine ſpike of large ſaphire-coloured 
bells, well reflected; it bears a fine truſs of bells at the 
top of its ſtems, as all the Gekroonde flowers do; it 
Llows early. 

7th. La Grand Belle, 1s a flower of an admirable fine 
violet-colour ; it is an old flower, and had the name of 
violet added to it, until the flower, which is hereafter 
mmediately deſcribed, appeared in the Dutch cata- 
logues z---it has a ſlender ſtem, and the bells appear on 
wo ſides only, they are long, and not well reflected; 
it blows early, and is valuable only for its fine ſtrong 
colour. | 

8th. La Grande Violette, is a fair fine flower, with a 
bold ſtem, upon which are placed large, erect, open, 
and well reflected bells, of a very deep violet-colour, 
which makes a pretty appearance ; it is an early blow- 
er, and continues long in its brighteſt bloom. 

9th. Jeu- 
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gth. Feuweell van Holland, is a fine well choſen flow- 
er, of a middling ſize, the outward parts of its bells are 
of a fine imperial blue colour, the ſtem is high, the 
bells are well ſet thereon, and are well reflected, ſhow- 
ing an elegant heart, well mixed with brown, blue and 
purple colours; it is a ſecond blower, and continues 
long in full bloom. 

roth. Purpre ſans pareille, is an extreme pretty flow- 
er, has a high and bold ſtem, with pretty bells very 
double, erect, and well reflected, which ſhow their in- 
nermoſt petals to perfection, very well enamelled with 
purple and light blue colours; it is a ſecond blower, 
and in a bed of hyacinths, where double blues and dou- 
ble whites are planted alternately, is a very fit compa- 
nion for the Koning van Groote Britannien double white 
hyacinth, the time of their flowering being the ſame. + 

11th. Keyſer Amurath, or Emperor Amurath, is a 
fine bold flower, with a high blackiſh coloured ſtem, 
with large bells, pretty well reflected, which at their 
firſt opening have a ſmall white leaf in the bottom of 
its cup; it is a ſecond blower. 

12th. Perſeus, is a fine handſome flower, its ſtem is 
high, its bells are pretty large, much of the colour and 
form of the Paſſetoute, but has a longer ſpike of flow- 
ers on its ſtem ; it is an early blower. 

13th. Mars, is a fine large flower, with a high ſtem, 
on which grow its large bells, not very double, but 
they have a fine black coloured heart; its flower is-of a 
bold aſpect; it is a ſecond blower. 

14th. Counſeilleur Burkline, is one of the fineſt flow- 
ers yet produced from ſeeds, ſome of its lower bells 
being of a moſt beautiful enamelled colour, upon a 
large thick ſtem ; and, beſides their being well reflect- 
ed, are as broad as an ordinary ranunculus ; it is a moſt 
valuable flower, and an early blower. 

15th. Cedo nulli, is an extremely pretty, large, new 
flower; it has a fine high and noble ſtem, its bells are 
very large, thick ſet, and well reflected, of an exquiſite 
fine colour, and has a heart very prettily enamelled with 

variety 
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variety of colours, and continues long in bloom; it is a 
late blower. 

16th. Brunette amaible, is a charming pretty flower, 
having a pretty high ſtem, on which are thick ſet dark- 
coloured bells, which make a very pretty appearance; 
it is a ſecond blower. 

17th. Rex Negros, 1s a fine large dark-coloured flow- 
er, with a high ſtem ; its bells are well reflected, and 
diſplay a heart of the moſt dark colours of all the blues ; 
it has a noble aſpect, and is a ſecond blower. 

18th. Koning der Mooren, or, King of the Moors, re- 
ſembles the flower immediately above deſcribed, but has 
a large black-coloured ſtem, and its bells are of a very 
dark colour, nevertheleſs, they are vaſtly pretty; it is 
a ſecond blower. 

19th. Tros-Blom, or Bouquet, or Cluſter of Flowers, 
is named very properly, it being a large noble flower, 
with a high, bold, and floriferous ſtem, and the bells 
are numerous, and well reflected, with enamelled hearts; 
it is a ſecond blower, and bears its bells in. a long 
ſpike. 

20th. Grandeur Superbe, although it is a low-priced 
flower, yet it is one of the prettieſt and largeſt flowers 
amongſt the whole tribes of hyacinths; it has a high 
floriferous ſtem, its bells are very large, erect, and well 
reflected, which diſplay a pretty heart; it is a ſecond 
blower. : 

21ſt. Overwinnaar, or, Conqueror, is an exceeding 
fine flower, it has a ſmall ſtem of a black colour, which 
carries at moſt ſix or ſeven bells, which are very large, 
erect, and of a round figure, are well reflected, and 
have this particularity in them, that from the center of 
the heart of the flower, there come out two ſmall long 
petals or leaves, which go to the outmoſt yerge of the 
flower, of a quite ſnow-white colour, without any 
mixture of blue in them ; it 1s a late blower, and at 
its firſt appearance was ſold for one hundred guilders 
per root, 
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am now to deſcribe ſome of the prettieſt light-co- 
toured double blue hyacinths, beginning with, 

1ſt. Bonne fans pareille, or Good withont an equal, it 
is an extreme pretty flower, has a high ſtem, adorned 
with very double bells, which are moſt beautifully ſtrip- 
ped with blue and white through their whole petals ; 
it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and blows early, 

2d. Soveraigne, is a very pretty flower, with a high 
bold ſtem, which carries very double bells ; the petals 
are well reflected, ſhowing a fine heart, enamelled with 
many ſmall petals of a very dark blue; it blows early, 
and carries a fine ſpike of flowers. 

3d. Agaet Mignion, or Small Agaet, 1s a fine flower, 
of a high ſtem, and but a ſmall bell, ſemidouble, but 
well reflected, and the whole bell cornered to its bot- 
tom ; it ſometimes ſeeds, and has a very fine ſpike of 
flowers, and blows early, 

4th. Koning Willem, or King William, is one of the 
beſt ſemi- double flowers yet known; it ſeeds conſtantly, 
has a pretty high ſtem, and pretty well reflected bells, 
and blows early. I have raiſed a great many vaſtly fine 
double flowers, of moſt extraordinary beauty, from its 
ſeeds ; it has a fine ſpike of flowers. 

5th. La Plus Belle du Monde, or The greateſt Beauty in 
all the World, is a very fine flower, it has a pretty ſtem, 
with very double bells, which hang their heads a little, 
as being ſhy to ſhow the beautiful enamelling of their 
innermoſt petals, which continue a long time in full 
bloom; it is an early blower, and has a good ſpike of 
flowers, and is a very fit companjon for _—_— van 
Eurota double white hyacinth, the form of their bells, 
and the ſeaſon of their flowering being much the ſame. 

6th. Flora perfefia, or perfect! Flower, is a pretty 
flower, it has a good ſtem, which carries bells of a ve- 
ry fine colour, in which there is not a little variety ; 
the innermoſt petals of the flower are very large, like 
the Paſſetoute ; it is a ſecond: blower, and its flowers 
grow in truſſes rather than in ſpikes, in a moſt regular 
and perfect manner. 

7th. Landgraaf van Soutzemberg, or Earl of Soutzem- 

berg, 
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Berg, is a very fine large flower, has a bold ſtem, which 
carries large and very double bells, whoſe petals are 
well reflected, diſplaying a dark blue heart of a nice 
form ; it is an early blower, and has a fine ſpike of 
flowers. | 

8th. GLORIA MUNDL,, is one of the fineſt, largeſt, 
and moſt ſhowy flowers as yet raiſed, and at once ſtrikes 
the cyes of the beholders with wonder and admiration, 
on account of its moſt beautiful colours, the largeneſs 
and vaſt number of its bells, which are admirably diſ- 
poſed around its large and high ſtem, and are well re- 
flected; all which form ſuch a beautiful and luſtrous 
ſpike of flowers, as has not yet appeared amongſt the 
double blue hyacinths; it is a ſecond blower; at its firſt 
appearance it was ſold for 500 guilders per root. 

gth. Merveille du Monde, or Wonder of the World, is 
a very pretty flower; it has but a ſmall ſtem, and car- 
ries but few bells; but its excellency conſiſts in the 
largeneſs of its bells, and their being well reflected, 
which diſplay their hearts moſt wonderfully enamelled 
with a ſurpriſing variety of colours; it isa late blower. 

roth. Kningin van Vrankryk, or Queen of France, is 
2 very pretty flower, with a tall ſtem, which carries 
many bells, well reflected, which ſhow a very double 
heart, well mixed with ſeveral agreeable colours ; it 
makes a good ſpike of flowers, and is a ſecond blower, 

I1ith. Praal Creraate, or Open Ornament, is a ver 
charming flower ; its ſtem is none of the higheſt, but 
its bells are very large, and well reflected, which ſhow 
an enamelled heart, much like the Merveille du Monde, 
but the colours are more diſtin; this flower blows in 
a truſs, and is a ſecond blower. 

12th. Pronk Jeuweel van Flora, or Flora's pretty Few- 
el, is a mighty pretty flower, with a fine ſtem, ſur- 
rounded with very double, well reflected, ere& and 
round bells, which diſplay a heart of a fine mixture, of 
dark blue colours; it makes a fine ſpike of flowers, is 
a ſecond blower, and merits a place in a good collection 
of hyacinths. 

13th. Ghria Florum, is a very large double flower, 

with 
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with a high ſtem, which is richly garniſhed with large 
and very double bells, of exquiſite beauty, as to their 
colours and their ſhape, they make a vaſt fine ſpike of 
flowers; it blows early, and continues long in bloom. 

14th. Rien ne me ſurpaſſe, or Nothing ſurpaſſes me, is 
a vaſt fine flower, with prodigiouſly large expanded 
bells, upon a high ſtem, which are of an exquiſite fine 
beau-blue on the outſide of their bells, are ſomewhat 
pendulous, their hearts or innermoſt'petals being of a 
vaſtly dark coloured blue, feathered with petals like rays 
all about them, which make a mighty fine ſhowy ſpike 
of flowers; it is a very late blower, and excells moſt 
flowers I know. 

16th. //luſtre d' Hollande, or Iluſtrious of Holland, is 
a vaſt fine, large, and double new flower ; its ſtem is 
high, its bells ſurpriſing as to their form and colours 
for beauty ; it is a bouquet or truſs-blowing flower, and 
blows amongſt the ſeconds. 

17th. Paſſe non plus ultra, is a moſt ſurpriſing beau- 
tiful large flower its ſtems, its bells, together with the 
uncommon enamel of its inner petals of the bells, ſtrike 
the eye with a moſt ſurpriſing luſtre ; it is a ſecond 
blower. This flower has a particularity in it, which 
is this: The ſides of the bulb open in the ſpring, to al- 
low (as it were) the great bud and leaves to paſs out eaſi- 
ly from the heart of the buld, and theſe chaſms in the 
bulb do not cloſe up until it has fully ſucked enough 
from the earth in which it is planted to fill up theſe 
chaſms ; ſo that when you intend to lift it, remove the 
earth from the bulb, and obſerve if the bulb has filled 
up its chaſms, one, two, or more; and if they are fil 
led up, and the chaſms are not there, and the bulb is 
round and ſound, then, and not till then, is the time to 
lift it, or ſuch bulbs which grow in this extraordinary 
vigorous manner. 

18th. Aſpaſia Panache, is one of the prettieſt flowers 
which have appeared ; its bells are large, quite round, 
numerous and erect, diſplaying remarkably marbled, 
or rather harlequined bells, with many light and dark 

| blue 
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blue colours; it is a fit companion for the controlleur- 
general double white hyacinth. 


I come now to deſcribe ſome of the beſt double white 
and roſe coloured hyacinths, and begin with thoſe which 
are pure white, without any mixture. 

1ſt. Morgen Staar, or Morning Star, is a very fine 
flower, with a pretty high ſtem, the bells are large, 
and pretty double, and well refle&ed ; it grows in the 
Bouguette or truſs form, and not in the ſpike manner; 
it blows early, and is a fit companion for the Paſſetoute 
double blue, the figure of their flowers and time of 
blowing being much the ſame. 

2d. Paerle Croon, or Pearl Crown, is a pretty flower, 
its ſtem, is indifferent high, upon which are ſeven, 
eight, or ten bells, of a fine pearl colour, well reflect- 
ed ; this blows early, but has not appeared in the Dutch 
catalogues for ſome years paſt. 

d. Uirgo, is an extreme pretty and very double flow- 
er, with a bold high ſtem, upon which grow many 
double erect and well reflected bells, of a bright ſhin- 
ing white colour, which continue long in bloom ; it 
blows early, and is a very fit companion for the Bonne 
ſans pareille double blue hyacinth. 

4th. L*Admirable, is a very pretty flower; its ſtem 
is high, adorned with large double long bells, which, 
both in their inſides and their outſides, are of a moſt 
extraordinary ſhining white colour ; this is a ſecond 
blower, and has a long ſpike, and is a fit companion 
for the La Grande Violette double blue. 

5th. Kroon Vogel, or Crowned Bird, is a very hand- 
ſome large airy double flower, with a high ſtem, which 
bears large double bells ered, and well reflected, in 
the Bouguete or truſs faſhion; it is a ſecond blower; 
this is a fit companion for the Violette Croon double 
blue. 

6th. Coloſſus, is a very large ſtrong double flower, 
has a large ſtrong ſtem, with many bells, which are 


double, erect, and well reflected; it blows late in a 
ſpike, 
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ſpike, and ſuits well with the Czarine double blue hy- 


acinth. 

7th. Jeuweel van . I muſt place this flower 
here, although it is placed amongſt the double whites 
with violet hearts, by mynheers Yoerbelms in their ca- 
talogues ; but I could never obſerve any violet colours, 
or any other colours but white in 1t.----It is a great 
beauty, is extremely double, has a high ſtem, upon 
which grow bells very large, erect, and well reflected, 
and double, to that degree, as that one flower ſeems to 
come out of the heart of 2nother, as ſome of the very 
double carnations do. This has a good {pike of flow- 
ers, and is a late blower; and, at its firſt appearance in 
Holland was ſold for a very great price. 

8th. Saturnus, is a fine large new flower, with a 
high ſtem, ſurrounded with great double, erect, well 
reflected, and moſt magnificent bells. The bells of 
this flower are ſet upon their pedicles in a very uncom- 
mon manner, which bptaniſts call, floribus pediculs in- 
ſidentibus, the flowers fitting upon their pedicles, as 
the flowers of the Aſtragalus maritimus annuus, procum- 
bens latifolius, of Tournefort do, which this flower, ve- 
ry ſingular in its appearance, does alſo; it blows amongſt 
the ſeconds, with a fine ſpike of flowers, and ſhould 
be in all good collections of double hyacinths. 


To the pure whites ſucceed double white hyacinths, 
with violet- coloured hearts. 
1ſt. Feuweell van Europa. This is a very double 
flower, with a good ſtem, upon which are placed ſe- 
ven or eight very double bells, erect, and charmingly 
well reflected, which diſplay their hearts, well mixed 
with violet colours; it blows in the Bouguete faſhion, 
and early, and is a fit companion for the La plus belle 
du Monde double blue hyacinth. 
: 2d. Roſe blanche et Violette, or White and Violet Roſe, 
is one of the prettieſt flowers of the whole hyacinth 
tribe: its ſtem is indifferently high, ſurrounded with 
ten or ſometimes fourteen bells, of a moſt extraordinary 
colour, being of ſuch a ſhining white, as to dazzle the 
EYES 
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eyes of the beholder, and are very double and well re- 
flected, which diſplay a charming large heart, of an 
uncommon dark violet- colour, very diſtin& and large, 
without any mixture of white, and it has very often a 
double bell at the top of the ſtem, which makes an un- 
common beautiful appearance ; it blows in the Bougue- 
te or truſs faſhion, continues very long in the perfecti- 
on of its bloom, and is a ſecond blower. 
3d. Turkſen Keyſer, or Turk. ſh Emperor, is an ex- 
treme pretty double flower, with a high ſtem, which 
carries very double bells, ere and well reflected, which 
diſplay a large heart finely enamelled with dark pur- 
ple and green, and a faint white colour; the utter- 
moſt petals being turned up in form of the brims of a 
hat; it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a ſecond 
blower. 
4th. Blanche Noiratre, or Blackened white, 1s a charm- 
ing flower, with large bells of a fine white colour, with 
its petals powdered all over with ſmall black powder- 
ings, like ſmall particles of ſand ; they are well reflect- 
ed, and are erect, and grow upon a good ſtem, in the 
Bougquete or truſs faſhon ; it is a ſecond blower. 
sth. Staaten General, or States General, is a charm- 
ing flower, its ſtem is not of the higheſt ſort, but is 
ſurrounded with vaſtly fine large bells well reflected, 
which diſplay a fine mixed heart; it is a ſecond 
blower. | 
6th. Aſſemblage de Beautes, or Aſſembly of Beauties. 
I am very ſenſible, that the exacteſt deſcription of this 
flower comes very far ſhort of the original, which is 
really one of the moſt charming flowers of all the hya- 
cinth tribes; its ſtem is not very high, but is adorned 
with bells, ſome of which are broader than an Engliſb 
crown, erect and well reflected diſplaying a large heart, 
charmingly mixed with violet, white, ſcarlet and car- 
nation colours ; it continues a long time in high bloom ; 
it is a ſpiky flower, and is a late blower; it is a fit 
companion for the Cedo nulli double blue hyacinth. 
7th. Juno, is a very pretty flower, with a high ſtem, 
the bells are very prettily reflected, and ſhew 1 9 
mai, 
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ſmall, violet heart; they are ſomewhat pendulous, but 
it bears a fine ſpike of flowers, and blows late, and 
has not been in the Dutch catalogues for ſome years. 

' 8th. Koningen Ediber, is a very pretty flower, with a 
high ſtem, and good bells of a ſhining white colour, 
ere and well reflected, ſhewing the innermoſt parts 
of its petals powdered, as it were, with a violet duſt. 


'This has a fine ſpike, and 1s a ſecond blower. 


I am now to deſcribe ſome of the double white hya- 
cinths, which are mixed with red colours. 

1ſt. Belle blanche incarnate, or Pretty white and car- 
nation colour, is a fine flower, with a high ſtem, which 
bears large bells of a ſhining white colour, ere& and 
well reflected, the inner petals of which are of a bright 
carnation colour, without any mixture; it has a fine 
ſpike of flowers, and is an early blower. 

2d. Feu d Amour, or Fire of Love, is a charming 
flower, with a high ſtem, upon which grow large bells 
well reflected, but ſomewhat pendulous, of a bright 
white colour, having a very large heart, of an extraor- 
dinary ſcarlet colour; it has a fine ſpike of flowers, 
and is a ſecond blower. 

3d. Comptroller General, is a good flower, it has a 


+ ſhort ſtem, upon which are nine very large double, 


erect, and well reflected bells, which diſplay a large 
heart, of alight carnation colour, which often changes 
to white before the flower fades; it blows with the ſe- 
conds, and in the Bouguette manner; this flower blows 
well in water-glaſſes. £ 
4th. Koning David, 1s a pretty flower with a mid- 
dling ſtem ; its bells are large and very double, ere& 
and well reflected, and ſhew a heart very prettily en- 
amelled with red; it is a ſecond blower, and blows in 
the Bouquette or truſs faſhion, 
gth. Koning Van Groote Britannien, is an extreme 
fine flower, with a high bold ſtem, which bears large, 
double, erect and well reflected bells, which diſplay a 
heart mixed with ſcarlet, violet, white and green, in a 
very elegant manner; I have had each bell of its lower 
tire 
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tire bigger and broader by an inch than an Eng- 
liſh crown ; it is a ſecond blower, and has a fine 
ſpike of flowers; this flower blows well in water- 
glaſſes, . 
6th. Koning Seſoſtris, is a charming fine flower, its 
ſtem is not ſo high as the former flower, but its bells 
are as large and well reflected, of a vaſt ſhining ſhowy 
white, with a large bright ſcarlet heart, entirely of one 
colour, and very ſplendid; it is a ſecond blower, and 
bears a pretty ſpike of flowers. 
7th. Koning Solomon, is one of the grandeſt and pret- 
tieſt flowers which has ever appeared amongſt the hya- 
cinth tribe; and it may well be named King Solomon, 
as it might juſtly vye with that great prince, in the 
prime of all his glory; this hath a high and bold ſtem, 
adorned with a great number of large, ſtrong, ſuccu- 
lent, ſpicy- ſmell'd, erect, and admirably well refle&- 
ed bells, which attract the eyes, inſpire joy to the be- 
holder, and diſplay a large heart moſt admirably ena- 
melled, with carnation, white, yellow, and bright green 
colours; it has a noble ſpike of flowers, and is a late 
blower: At its firſt appearance, it was ſold for 600 
guilders per root. 
8th. Flos ſolis, is an extreme pretty flower, with a 
high ſtem, ſurrounded with fourteen bells of a mid- 
dling ſize, and of an extreme pure white colour, fring- 
ed like the ſun-flower ; in the middle of whoſe well re- 
flected bells, appears a large heart of a very deep ſcar- 
let colour, without any mixture; it flowers in the Bou- 
quette manner, and is a late blower. 
gth. Vogel Struys, is a very fine large flower, with a 
good ſtem, and large well reflected bells, of a beautiful 
white colour, which ſhew a large, good, red heart; 
it blows in the Bouguette faſhion, and is a ſecond 
blower. 
oth. Stadbouder Van Hollande, is ſuch another flow- 
er as the Staaten General; it has a large ſtem, adorned 
with bells of an extraordinary ſize, ere& and well re- 
flected, which diſplay a heart charmingly enamelled 
with ſcarlet, carnation, white and green colours, in- 
termixed 
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termixed in a moſt beautiful manner, and even moſt 


diſtinctly, ſo as one can perceive the different colours 


at a diſtance; it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a 
ſecond blower. | 

11th. Berg Veſuvius, or Mountain Veſuvius ; this is 
the prettieſt double white hyacinth I ever ſaw ; its bells 
are very double, very large, and of a round perfect 
form, and has the largeſt and the fineſt deep coloured 
ſcarlet heart yet ſeen among the double hyacinths; in 
ſhort, he who is poſſeſt of this flower, has the beſt and 
moſt beautiful of all the double white and red hyacinths 
it has a noble ſpike of flowers pyramidally ſet, and is a 
ſecond blower ; it is one of the beſt flowers yet known. 

12th. Gloria Hollandiæ, is a moſt magnificent, and 
a moſt charming new flower, with a large, ſtrong, high 
ſtem, which is adorned with bells valtly large, double 
and well reflected, diſplaying the whole inner petals or 
heart of the flower, in a whole congregated maſs of 
bright ſcarlet, and ſtrong gold colours; few flowers 
can compare with, and ſcarce any excel it, in its fine 
ſpike; it is a ſecond blower. 

13th. Gloria florum ſupre ma, exceeds all of its kind 
yet raiſed, for its high ſtem, erect, well reflected bells, 
of a moſt ſnowy white, large and well diſpoſed to ad- 
miration, diſplaying a vaſtly large heart, of a moſt 
ſhining ſcarlet, a bright carnation, and grand gold co- 
lours finely n ; it is a new flower, has a noble 
ſpike of. flowers, and is a ſecond blower. 

14th. Baron van Waſenaer, is a very fine new flow- 
er, has a good ſtem, adorned with bells, erect and well 
reflected; which, over the whole inner large petals, 
ſhew a very fine mixture of red, yellow, and green co- 
. it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a ſecond 

ower. 


I ſhall now deſcribe ſome of the double white hya- 
cinths, mixed with fleſh colours. 

1ſt. Amytas, is a fine ſhowy flower, it has a pretty 
high ſtem, well ſet with large white bells, pendulous, 
but well reflected, which diſplay faint carnation ſtripes, 
R 2 through 
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through moſt of the innermoſt petals of the flower ; it 
has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a ſecond blower. 
ad. Palais Van Juno, or Fund's Palace, is a noble 
fine flower, with a very high ſtem, which ſuſtains ma- 
ny very double, large, ere&, well reflected bells, whoſe 
hearts have a charming bluſh through them; it has a 
fine ſpike of flowers, and 1s a late blower. 
3d. Griffiere Van de Staaten General, or Griffiere of 
the States General, 1s a noble, high, bold-ſtemmed flow- 
er ; its bells are large and double, and all over their in- 
ner petals carry a charming mixture of bright carna- 
tion colours ; it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a late 
blower. 
4th. Prins Frederick Van Baden-durlach, is a fine high 
ſtemmed flower, with a noble aſpect; its bells are large, 
very double, erect, and admirably well reflected, which 
diſplay a heart of a fine carnation, white, and a green 
mixture; it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a very 
early blower. 
5th. Grand Roſe Royale, is a very large and a very 
charming double flower, a pretty ſtem, ſuſtains large, 
well reflected, fleſh-coloured bells; it blows in the 
truſs or Bouguette faſhion, and is a late blower. 
6th. Perfecta, is a charming flower, it has a high 
ſtem, which bears very neatly ſhaped, ere, well re- 
flected bells, which have elegant hearts of roſe colours; 
it bears a good ſpike of flowers, and is a ſecond blower. 
7th. Robin, is a good ſemi-double flower; it bears 
ſeeds in a mild ſeaſon very freely, and therefore is va- 
luable; it is a ſecond blower. 
8th. Eucharis, is an extreme pretty flower, with a 
ſtem, its bells on the out- ſide are of an elegant 
white colour, erect, and well reflected, having hearts 
of a moſt charming bluſh colour; it has a good ſpike 
of flowers, and is a ſecond blower. 
gth. Agamemnon, is a very fine, large, old flower, 
with a high noble ſtem, upon which are placed very 
large flleſn- coloured bel!s, erect, and well reflected; it 
makes a very pretty ſhow, has a good ſpike of flowers, 
and is a late blower. 
roth. Roſe 
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roth, Roſe en douceur, or Roſe in its Sweetneſs, is a 
moſt charming roſe, or rather a fleſh-coloured flower, 
with a good ſtem, large, double, erect, and well re- 
flected bells, which diſplay their hearts charmingly 
enamelled with different ſorts of roſe colours; this is a 
new flower, blows in the bouquette manner, and is a 
ſecond blower. 

11th, Grand Monarque du France, or. Great French 
Monarch, is the largeſt belled hyacinth yet known, 
erect, noble in its appearance, and really ſtrikes the 
eyes with awe, reſpect, and reverence ; it is a ſecond 
blower, and adorns a colleQtion of hyacinths, 


I come now to deſcribe the red-coloured hyacinths, 
which are the fineſt kinds of the double, upon account 
of their admirable colours, and which of late years have 
been much improved by the many pretty flowers which 
have been raiſed of theſe colours from ſeeds, by many 
of the beſt floriſts in Holland, and which at their firſt 
appearance have been ſold for very conſiderable ſums 
of money. 

iſt, Aimable Rouge, or pretty Red, is a very pretty 
ſmall flower, its ſtem 1s not high, its bells are pretty 
double, ere&, and have a moſt agreeable red colour 
in the bottam of the bell; it is an early blower. 

2d, Coralline, is much ſuch another flower, with a 
higher ſtem, and the bells are better reflected, and 
have a mixture of coral and carnation colours ; it 
is an early blower. There is another kind of this 
flower, which blows later, and is called by the name of 
Coralline tardive, or late flowering Coralline. 

3d, Roſe Illuſtre, is a very pretty flower, with a 
high ſtem ; its bells are large, erect, very double, 
and well reffected, which diſplay their hearts of the 
moſt beautiful bluſh colour, and a bluiſh ſhade mix- 
ed with it, that can be ſeen ; it is an early and moſt 
charming ſpike of flowers, and has moſt uncommon 
colours. | 

4th, Pyramidale Incarnate, Na very pretty carnati- 
on coloured flower, without any mixture, in a pyra- 

R 3 mida} 
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midal form; it has a high ſtem, the bells are but thinly 
ſet upon it, are erect, and very well reflected, which 
ſhow their hearts of a deeper colour than the outſides of 
their petals; it has a pretty aſpeQ', a fine ſpike of 
flowers, and is a ſecond blowe. 

5th, Velthaen, or Ficld-hen, or Poppy, is a very fine 
flower, a good ſtem, and bells well reflected and erect, 
which in their hearts have this ſingularity of three ſmall 
petals or leaves, as red, and of as bright a colour as 
our field poppies, from whence it takes its name; it is 
an early blower. 

6th, Roſe Krans, is a fine flower, its ſtem is not ve- 
ry tall, its bells are ſmall, and rather long, indiffer- 
ently reflected, but it has a very fine rich roſe colour; 
it blows in the Bouquette faſhion, 1s a ſecond blower, 
and ſometimes ſeeds. 

7th, General Veltugmeeſter, or General Field-marſhal, 
is a noble high ſtemmed flower, with large, erect, 
round, double, and well reffected bells, of a good roſe 
colour, with a greeniſh ſhade, which 1s its only fault ; 
it has a fine ſpike of flowers, and is a ſecond blow- 
er 
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8th, Gulde Zon, or Golden Sun, is a vaſt fine, large, 
rich coloured flower, with a high ſtem, large, erect, 
very double and well reflected bells, which diſplay a 
heart of a noble dark carnation, it blows in the Bou- 
quette manner, and is a late blower, 

gth, Gloria Rubrorum, or Glory of the Reds, is an 
extreme fine carmyne-coloured flower, with a noble 
ſtem, which is remarkably adorned with bells, diſplay- 
ing bright roſe colours in their hearts, and over the 
whole flower ; it has a good ſpike of flowers, and is a 
ſecond blower. 3 
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Having thus deſcribed the beſt double hyacinths, I 
ſhall proceed to the culture and management of thoſe 
roots which come from Holland, or what become large 
flowering roots in this cogntry. | 

So ſoon as the roots Arrive from Holland, I would 
direct to plant them, provided it is ſoon after the end 
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of September, that ſeaſon being the beſt for planting 
the double hyacinths, which I would perform in the 
following manner : Stake out a conventent place in 
the garden, not too near a wall or hedge, and at the 
ſame time, ſheltered from winds and ſtorms as much 
as you can, of what length you pleaſe, but of breadth 
five feet; and taking out the natural earth to the depth 
of three feet below the ſurface of the path-way, level 
the bottom thereof, then lay-in eight inches height of 
well rotted cows-dung, beat it well down; and levell- 
ing this, lay over it ſixteen inches of the reſerved 
heap of dung and ſand, after you perceive it has been 
well rotted and made very fine ; by this means twenty 
four inches of the three feet will be filled up of this 
trench : And my reaſon for laying the ſixteen inches of 
this well rotted dung, and a fourth part of ſand, is, 
that the extreme parts of the fibres of the hyacinths 
may reach the ſame, and may from thence fuck what 
is ſufficient to give you a ſtrong flower for the ſucceed- 
ing year, and to ſupply the great ſucculency of their 
ſtrong ſtems and bells which they ſend out every year. 
Above this dung and ſand, fill the bed up with the 
compoſt deſcribed, as I formerly mentioned, until the 
compoſt be near equal with the ſurface of the path- 
way ; then lay on the ſurface of the compoſt one inch 
of your ſandy earth, the pureſt and fineſt that you 
have: Take your roots and plant them four or five 
roots broad, in a bed of five feet breadth, in a quin- 
cunx order; and be ſure that each of the outermott 
rows be ſix inches at leaſt, from the outermoſt verge 
of the bed, and eleven inches root from root every 
way, thruſting them down with your hand into the 
earth more than one inch, to keep them faſt, ſo as not 
to be overturned by the laying on of the compoſt above 
the bulbs, to the height of three inches ; above that, 
riddle, or lay on, one inch of good garden earth, 
whereby there may be four inches of earth above the 
bulbs. I have often after planting the hyacinth bulbs, 
about the beginning of O#ober, covered them with 
no more than two inches of their compoſt until the 
R 4 beginning 
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beginning of November, and have had great ſucceſs with 
them by this method : For by experience I know, that 
if there is too much earth above their roots, they will 
not ſtrike out one fibre, and the roots will rot infal- 
libly ; becauſe too much earth above the new planted 
roots, excludes the air from them, which this way 
tranſpires- through the thin cover of earth to the bulb, 
which facilitates and provokes it to ſend out its fibres. 
As ſoon as the froſts ſet in, or by the end of Novem- 
ber, I always covered my beds of hyacinths, double 
and ſingle, with two inches of good earth above the 
two inches of the compoſt earth, with which I co- 
vered the bulbs immediately after planting, whereby 
there was four inches of earth aboye them, and three 
inches of old rotten tan-bark, or fallen leaves of trees, 
over the earth, and alſo two feet beyond the ends of 
the beds, and filled the alleys betwixt the beds (which 
may be two feet broad) as high as the top of theſe 
beds, with this rotted tan, which I did not take off 
them, until the end of February, or beginning of 
March, according as the weather was; and if the tops 
of theſe beds were raiſed four inches above the path- 
way, I laid in the old tan into the alleys of the beds, 
to the height of the tops of the beds, to prevent the 
froſt getting into the bulbs which are planted upon the 
out-ſides of the beds. I very often covered the tops of 
the beds with peaſe haulm, which is a defence againſt 
froſt, as well as the bark, its a lighter cover than tan, 
and is more airy, and the wet rancid vapours from the 
tops of theſe beds of rich ſoil, paſs more eaſily off 
through this ſtraw, than through the tan, which of- 
ten prevents the roots of hyacinths rotting, after 
they are planted, and have ſtruck out their fibres, 
which daily happens. I alſo obſerved to plant a 
double white and a double blue hyacinth in the firſt 
row, and fo alternately the whole length of the 
bed, planting always thoſe together, which blew at 
a time, or at one and the ſame ſeaſon, that is early 
blowers, ſecond blowers, and late blowers, all by them- 
ſelves, and as near together as poſſibly the ſeaſon of 
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their blowing can admit. And the ſecond row I began 
with a double blue, and then a double white, in the 


quincunx order, to the end of the row, and in the 


ſame manner with the third and fourth rows, I ob- 
ſerved alſo to remove the tan in March with the hand 
only, and not with any inſtrument, in caſe of injuring 
the young buds of the leaves and flowers of the hya- 
cinths, which in March are boldly ſpringing to the 
ſurface of the ground. As ſoon as I perceived the 
leaves and flower-buds come above ground, I examin- 


ed my written pocket index of roots, and the method 


of planting them by the names of the different roots, 
I then affixed labels of wood, with painted numbers on 
them as marked in the index, ſuch as, No. 1. to Mar- 
gen ſtar double white, and No. 2. to Paſſetoute double 
blue hyacinths, and ſo on through the whole bed, fo 
as one cannot be miſtaken to lay thoſe roots diſtinctly 
in their reſpective repoſitories in the root- room at 
lifting ſeaſon, when their flowers are decayed, and 
ſome of their leaves gone. This I notice here, for the 
benefit of a curious floriſt, or nurſery-man in flowers, 
for his exactneſs, and which was always my practice. 
You muſt alſo put ſome covers over theſe flowers 
when they are in bloom, and even before they bloſſom, 
to preſerve their flower-buds before they open, from 
froſt, ſnow, hail, or much rain. 'The Dutch plant 
their beſt hyacinths in frames made of wood, in ' 
and form like theſe frames under which early cucum- 
bers are raiſed, and have wooden covers for them in 
winter, and lift theſe higher up when their flowers are 
in bloom. And with ſubmiſſion to theſe eminent flo- 
riſts, I would never adviſe ſuch covers; for by this 
method of covering theſe flowers, they are drawn up 
and choaked, which ends in the ruin of their roots, as J 
have often ſeen, and ſometimes experienced. 

The beſt cover for hyacinths when they are in 
bloom, is painted cloth or matts, ſuſtained by arched 
hoops, which may be fixed on frames upheld by ſtakes 
of timber two feet high, drove into the ground of the 
alleys of the beds where they are planted ; Theſe 

may 
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may be lifted wholly off; or if the frames continue on the 
beds, the mats or cloth may be ſo contrived as to take 
off at pleaſure, to give all air in mild weather, which 
will preſerve the flowers and their roots in good 
health. 

When the ſtalks of the flowers ſpire up, I tied them 
firſt gently below the bells to iron wires, made on pur- 
poſe as I before obſerved ; and when the bells ſeparate, 
open, and prepare for flowering, tied a piece of baſs 
mat gently betwixt the bells, to ſuſtain their ſtems and 
flowers to the wires, which make a very handſome ap- 
pearance; and when their flowers were quite faded, I 
gathered up their long leaves and ſtems and tied them 
to the iron wires, but ſo eaſily as not to break 
them, or to incommode or hinder them from growing 
long,which then they do; this is only to ſave them from 
brea king, bruiſing, or wind-waving ; and five or fix 
weeks after they have done blowing, and their green 
leaves are turning yellow four or five inches below 
their tops, I lifted them carefully out of the ground; 
and immediately cutting off their leaves and ſtems 
cloſe to their bulbs, I laid them directly with their 
reſpective labels in their apartments in boxes in the 
root-room, to dry by the air and wind, but not by 
the rays of the ſun, obſerving to take none of theu 
fibres off, but to allow them to wither ; for they ne- 
ver take any rotting from their fibres, but from their 
broken or bruiſed leaves and ſtems that are left at the 
roots, by the injudicious practice of ſome perſons, of 
which I muſt take notice. 

They adviſe to lift them at the ſame time ] preſcribe 
for that operation, but then they order theſe roots, 
with their leaves and ſtems remaining at them, to be 
laid on their ſides into a ſharp ridge of the ground 
wherein they were planted, aye and until theſe ſtems 
and leaves are withered, and the roots (as they lay) 
are ripened. I muſt ſay, I have in many caſes, and in 
many ſeaſons, found this practice to be very wrong; 
for when theſe roots are taken up, and laid upon their 


ſides, with their leaves and ſtems hanging at them to 
ripen 
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ripen (as they term it) theſe may thereby wither in- 
deed ; but before they are dry, it is very probable, 


that ſome putrefaction, deſcending from the dying 
green leaves and ſtem, affects the bulb, notwithſtand- 


ing all your care to prevent it. Beſides, if theſe roots, 
which, when thus laid on their ſides, are very thinly 
covered with earth, and are not preſerved from heavy 
ſhowers of rain, but may be expoſed immediately after 
to a hot ſun, which heats the earth in which they 
lie, the bulb by the hot rays of the fun will be boil- 
ed in a manner, and will be liable to rot. It is cer- 
tain, that the rotting of thoſe bulbs proceeds oftner 
from their decaying leaves and flower-ſtems, than from 
the fibres of the bulb ; therefore it is ſafer to take 
away the cauſe of this rotting, and the effect will ceaſe, 
by cutting off theſe leaves, and decaying flower-ſtems ; 
afterwards you may either ripen the roots, by laying 
them upon the top of the beds wherein they bloſſom- 
ed, covering them with a little dry ſand, and ſhading 
the roots in the hotteſt ſunſhine, with mats betwixt 
them and the ſun, not laid on the earth, but hung as 
paraſols or ſunſhades, by which means, the roots thus 
laid have free air at all times; or at lifting ſeaſon, you 
may lay the roots in the root-room in their reſpective 
drawers, to dry there by the air and wind, but not 
in the rays of the ſun. | 
Fither of theſe methods you may follow. The nur- 
ſery-men are for ripening their roots in the earth, as it 
gives the outward coats or ſkins of the roots a harder 
ſubſtance, ſo as they may pack better to go abroad; 
whilſt ſome curious floriſts follow the other method 
with the ſame fucceſs. This laſt method I chooſe to 
practiſe with my fineſt hyacinths. Moſt people who 
receive hyacinths from Holland complaining that they 
degenerate, and do not flower well with them a year or 
two after they receive them, it becomes me to ſhew 
them, that, provided they obſerve ſtrictly a few rules, 
their hyacinths will bloſſom for many years, as well as 
they do in Hallind; and that, without a ſtrict obſer- 
vation of theſe rules, it cannot be expected. And, 
10, It 
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Iwo, It is certain, that moſt part of our ſoils in Bri- 
tain have more or leſs clay in them, excepting the pure 
white ſand, or dark grey ſandy earth, which is found 
near the ſea, or upon grounds where ſhort tufty heath 
grows. Theſe ſoils are moſt proper for hyacinths ; and 
I always took three parts of old well rotted cows-dung, 
one of pure white ſand, together with one part of this 
dark coloured ſandy earth, and of well rotted and fine 
ſifted tan, one part, and I found in this foil only that 
they will proſper ; for if there is clay in the ground 
wherein they are planted, their roots turn into a dull, 
ſkinny, unaQtive bulb, and inſtead of fifty, have 
not five fibres they ſhould emit to furniſh a large bold 
fower. 

2%, Hyacinth roots ſhould never be planted in any 
part of a garden, where water ſtands in winter, ei- 
ther above or below ground. 

3tiv, You muſt uſe no dung in your compoſt, but 
that of cows, and it muſt be very well rotted, and two 
or three years old ; or for want of this dung, old rotted 
tan-bark, or rotted leaves of trees will do. 

4, You muſt not uſe for this compoſt, that earth 
wherein hyacinths have been often planted, without 
other crops, nor ſuffer thoſe roots to continue in the 
ground two years, for they muſt be lifted every year. 

sto, Do not plant good and ſound hyacinth roots in 
the ſame bed, or near to roots which you ſee are not 
ſound, or unſeemly in their appearance ; for ſuch roots 
will infe& wholeſome ones. 

Gtoe, Be ſure to ſow hyacinth ſeeds every year, for 
2 you may raiſe, as I did, many different ſorts 
of thoſe flowers, as good, and more to be depended up- 
on, than ſuch as we get from Holland. 

zue, If you do not ſow the ſeeds, and want to en- 
creaſe ſome of the prettieſt ſorts of them, or that the 
roots are flow in putting forth off-ſets, (which is often 
the caſe with many of their beſt ſorts) you are to uſe 
the fallowing method to obtain off-ſets from them, and 
which are more to be depended upon for their flower- 


ing handſomely, than the roots you get from Holland; 
the 
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the method is thus : A fortnight or three weeks after 
they are paſt their bloom, take ſuch roots as you chuſe 
to have off-ſets from, out of the ground, cut off their 
long leaves and flower ſtems, but do not take off their 
fibres; and juſt above the circle from whence ſpring 
theſe fibres, cut the bulb croſs-ways in four quarters a 
third part into its ſubſtance, but ſo as not to touch its 
innermoſt coats or its heart, then wiping it with a 
cloth, put it into the ground again, and cover it with 
no more than one inch of earth ; lift this root again in 
three or four weeks afterwards, lay it into the root- 
room with the others, and at the uſual ſeaſon replant 
it with the other roots. This root will not bear a flow- 
er the enſuing ſeaſon, but in place thereof, will, at 
lifting ſeaſon, give you ſix, eight, or ten large off-ſets, 
which, as they are bred (I may ſay) in our foil or cli- 
mate, are much more to be depended upon for bloſſom- 
ing well, and for continuing to do ſo, than any roots 
we get from Holland. Nor is there any fear of their 
roots degenerating, provided they are lifted out of the 
ground every year, and that the new ſoil here preſcrib- 
ed is given to them annually when they are replanted, 
together with the other directions here preſcribed for 
their culture: And as I have repeated experience, I 
affirm it, that I have had the ſame roots bloſſoming 
fair with me for ſix years together, and would have 
continued to have bloſſomed ſome years longer, if the 
roots had not expended their ſtrength by off-ſetting. 
I have obſerved often a very certain ſign, whereby you 
may know that your hyacinth foots are quite ready to 
be lifted out of the ground; it is this: Take the ground 
off them until you come at the tops of their bulbs ; and 
if their leaves and flower-ſtems are healthy, and ap- 
pear ſmaller at the bulb than they are above ground, 
delay not to lift them ; for then it is certain, the en- 
ſuing year's flower and leaves are fully formed in the 
bulb ; and if you allow them to continue longer in the 
ground, they may poſſibly rot. You may lift ſome of 
the fineſt flowers without taking off their leaves from 
their bulbs; it is thus: Lay them on their ſides, cover 

the 
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the bulb with dry ſand, pegg down the long leaves and 

the flower-ſtem to hinder it from wind-waving, there 

let the roots lie until the green leaves and fibres are 

dry. You may continue them two years in the ground 
| without lifting, if the ground be very rich and ſtrong 
at firſt ; but this methed 1s dangerous, many of the 
roots being apt to rot thereby. 


I ſhall now proceed to give a catalogue of early 
doubles, ſecond blowing doubles, and the lateſt flow- 
ering double hyacinths in Mynheers Yoerhelms and Van 
Zompell's catalogues, floriſts at Haerlem, and in the 
ſame manner I ſhall claſs their ſingle hyacinths; and of 
all theſe ſorts I ſhall take their beſt good ſtandard flow- 
ers, without regarding what are new, or what are 
high-priced. What induces me to do this, is, that 
; when a floriſt or a gentleman deſigns to plant beds of 
| ſingle or of double hyacinths, he may plant his flow- 

ers uniform, according to the ſcaſons of their flower- 

ing, early blowers by themſelves, ſecond blowers to- 

gether, and late blowers in the ſame order, that his 

| bed be not patched with flowers blowing here and 
there, an early with a late, and ſo on, in a confuſed 
manner, without any order, where the greateſt order 
and ſymmetry of bloom ſhould be, which is only ob- 
tained by claſſing theſe flowers according to their dif- 
ferent times of blowing: This I thought quite neceſ- 
ſary to inform my readers of, that regularity in theſe 
matters, as to times and ſeaſons, may be the certain 
rules of their practice, which will tend to their per- 
fecting their deſigns. Nor do I think it worth a flo- 
riſt's time, pain, and expence, in this country, to ſow 
ſceds of all forts of flowers; it he ſows hyacinth ſeeds, 
zuricula ſeeds, and ranunculus ſeeds, for a trial, toge- 
ther with the polyanthos primroſe ſeeds, chriſtmas 
| roſe ſeeds, and winter aconite ſeeds, and hepatica 
| ſeeds, with ſome others, to obtain double forts 
of flowers, where they have not as yet appeared, 

he does very well. He may alſo do more, : It 
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ſuits his conveniency and taſte; I mean not to confine 
him. d 


Hyacinths double white and red, early Bowers. 


Morgen Star * Roſe Illuſtre 
Belle blanche Incarnaate “ Jeuwell van Europa 
* Prince Frederic van Conſtantia 


Baden Durlach * Roſe triumphe van Flo- 
Paerle Croon ra 
Coraline Belle Pomona white 
* Pilius Cardinaleum Virgo white 
Gloria Florumalba White Pyramide 
* Rubro Royale * Roodenhaen 


* Roſencrans van Flora Koningin Eſther 


Rubre Cæſar 


Hyacinths double blues, early blowers. 


Paſſetoute Rex Florum 

Croon van Braband Demus 

* Bonte Sanſpareille Citheris 

Landgraaf van Soutzem- * La plus belle du mode 
berg * Grande Violette 

* Conſeilleur Burklin Perſeus 

* Directeur General * Violette Croon 

* Gloria florum blauwe Semper Auguſtus 


Carolus 


— 


The Floriſts in Holland have a method of put- 
ting, or of fixing the flower leaves of their hyacinths, 
and other flowers, upon paper, which keep their co- 
lours for many years. No floriſt ſhould want them; 
and you may have them very neatly from the Yoer- 
helms and Van Zompell, floriſts at Haerlem :— This me- 
thod of preſerving all the different flowers, every flo- 
riſt ought to be in poſſeſſion of. The moſt curious I 
have marked with an aſteriſm in the catalogue, 
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Carolus Magnus 
Olympia 
Polycrates 
Incomparable 
Madame Royale 
Keyſer Tiberius 
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Baillieu van Amſtellant 

Souveraigne 

Gekroonde Vryheid 

Louis Quinze triumphan- 
te. 


Hyacinths double whites and red, ſecond blowers. 


Pallas 

Saturnus 

Feu d' Amour 

Optimus 

* Koning van Groote Bri- 
tannien 

Kroon van Groote Britan- 
nien 

* Gloria Hollandiæ 

* Gloria Rubrorum 

* Gloria mundi Rubrim 

Controlleur General 

* Couleur de Feu 

Admiral van Hollande 

Roſe ſuperbiſſima 

Koningin van Hongarien 

Baron van Waſſenaer 

La Magnifique 

Witte non plus ultra 

* Berg Veſuvius 

Vogel Stuys 

® Reviſeur General 

® Role de Parade 

Koning David 

Lucella 

Valeria 

La Beaute Incomparable 


La Jove d' Hollande 

General Veltugmeeſter 

* Monarque du Monde 

* Pontifex Romanus Red 

* Praal Cierate White 

Praxinoe 

Griftoen 

* Purpre Roſe 

Roſe blanche et Violette 

Roſe en douceur 

* Roſe d'Hollande 

Roſe Sacre 

Roſe Incomparable 

Koningclite Roſe 

Kroon Vogell 

Staaten General 

* Soleil brilliante 

Kerk Croon 

Koningin Alexandra 

Amatiſte 

Amintas 

Amelia Sophia 

* Luyſtre van Flora 

* Illuſtre Beaute 

*GLORIAFLORUM 
SUPREMA. 


Hya cintbs 
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Hyacinths double blues, ſecond blowers. 


* Pontifex Romanus blue 

* Gloria Mundi blue 

* Purpre Sanſpareille 

Keyſerine Aſpaſia 

* Tlluſtre d'Hollande 

Vleigende Vogell 

* Grooten Sultan 

Victor Amadeus 

* Tros-blom 

Grand treſoriere de Bre- 
tagne 

Rex Negros 

* Koning der Mooren 

Paſſe non plus ultra 

Gekroonde Saphire 

Gekroonde Staarbeelde 

Baillieu van Brederode 

Koningin van Vrankryk 

Pronk Jeuwell van Flo- 
ra. 

* Archidamus purpre 

Parmenio 

Metellus 

Leonidas 


Procureur General 

* Brunette aimable 

Gekroonde Leuw 

Gekroonde Fonteine 

Antigonus 

* Francois Premiere 

* Aſpaſia panache 

* Pluto 

* Sanſpareille panache 

Duc de Luxemburg 

Triumphe du Monde 

Flora perfecta 

Keyſer Amurath 

Prins Noble 

Kroon Imperiale 

Praal Cieraate Blew 

Konings Croon 

* Grandeur 'Triumphan- 
te 

Prins van Birkenfelt 

Graave van Buuren 

Duc de Kanmerland 

Paſſe la grand belle pana- 


che. 


Hyacinths double red and white, late blowers. 


— 


* Jonquille mignion yel- Griffiere van de Staaten 


low 
Purpre blanche 
* Aſſemblage de Beautes 
Vrendenryk 
* Koning Solomon 
Rider Catz 
ls 7 
* 'Tempel Solomons 


S 


General. 
Coloſſus 
* Palais van Juno 
* Flos Solis 
Juno 
* Gulde Zon 
Koningin Jocaſta 
Jeuwell 


Roy 
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Roy de Peru 
* 'Toog van Flora 
Agamemnon 


Jeuwell van Alſema 


La Grand Roſe Royale 


Dendropedios 


Hyacinths doule blues, Late Blowers. 


* Rien ne me ſurpaſle 


* Cedo nulli 

Purpre Jcuwell 

Cid 

Czaarine 

* Ovyerwinnar 
Hertog van Courland 
Koning Minos 


* Grand Mogoll 
Zegen Zuyll 

Zegen Praall 

Rex Indorum 

* 'Treſorier General 
Virgo blue 
Miltiades 

Merveille du Monde 


Early Hyacinths ſingle blue. 


Avant Coureur 
Dutcheſſe d'Orleans 
Grooten Sultan 
Kroon Van Braband 
Cincinnatus 

*Paſſa Cato 

Paſſa Cretal 


Aimable boit 
Maculato ſtore 
Koning's Kroon 
Leopoldus 

Duc de Weymar 
Gallas 

* Niger. 


Second blowing fingle blue Hyacinths. 


Aglaurus 

Baſſa Van Cairo 
Emilius 
Gekroond Moer 
Gratianus 
Gravine 
Herderin 
Keyſer van Java 
Paſtor fido 
Proſerpina 

Rex Indiarum 
Admiral de Ruyter 
Agreeable 


Mirabelle 
Papirius 
Ganymedes 
Gekroonde Vreede 
Grand Viſiter 
Griſdeline Royale 
Hegiſippus 

Ixion 

Keyſer 

Keyſer Conſtantin 
Lyra | 
Porceleine Royale 
Premiere Noble 


Aletis 
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Aletis 
Alexis 

Atlas 

Belle Clara 
Biſard Agaet 
Blandina » 


* Botenhelt blauwe en 


Witte 


Koning van Poolen 
La Courronne Trium- 


phante 


* Comble du Gloire 


Menelaus 


Mignion 
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Sylla 
Trebiſonde 
Centaurus 
Claremonde blauwe en 
Witte 
Crocodil 
Cretal 
Dedalus 
Treſoriere 
Triton 
Triumphante 
Turkſen Standart 
Varro. 


Lateſi Blowers ſingle blue Hyacinths. 


Dolphin 


General Grovenſteine 
* L*Azuur Kroon 


Morinete 
Golconda 


Koningin Anna 
Cereals 

Semper Auguſtus - 
'Thalus ' | 
Porceleine Kroon. 


Early blowing ſingle white and roſe-coloured Hyacinthbs. 


Koning David 
Aula 
2 — 


* 


Trompeter 


remiere Noble 


Galathea 

* Koningclite Parel 
*La Tendreſſe 

* Roſe Princeſſe. 


— 


Second blowing ſingle white and roſe- coloured Hyacinths. 


* Tuberoſiana 
Eleanora 


Gekroonde Liefde 


Incomparable 

* Roſe Naturelle 
Mariamne 
Pironella 


S 2 


* William Friſo - 
Witte Valk 

* Alexandra 
Caſſeopeia 
Clarinde 
Cleopatra 
Mynheer Juſtice 
Clito 
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Clito 

* Roode Keyſerine 
Four Ardent 
Gekroonde Roſencrans 
Leſbia 

Lucretia 

Orange Vlies 

Reine d*Eſpagne 


Phyllis 

Princeſſe d' Orange 
Prokris 

Rakima 

Rodonica 

Roſaline 
Roſemonde 
Raſenhoff. 


Lateſt blowing ſingle white and roſe- coloured Hyacinths. 


* La Reine de Femmes 
Reine de Portugal 
Antonius 

Aurora 

Hermaphrodite 

Rubans d'Or 


* Koraal Tak 
Princeſſe d'*Orange 
Roſe Charmante 
Roſe Migniarde 
Paſla Keyſers Croon 
Soleile du Monde. 


I ſhall likewiſe here ſet down the ſorts of early and 
late blowing oriental narciſſus, that the early and late 
blowers may be planted by themſelves, and that there- 
by their beds may not be patched by early and late flow- 
ers being planted promiſcuouſly in one bed, or one row 


or range of a bed. 


Early blowing Oriental or Tros Narciſſus. 


Primo Geel 

* Soleil d'Or 

* Baſſelman Major 
Belle Ligeoiſe 
Belle Orore 
Grooten Czar 
Hertogin 


Bellei Idoor 


* Medioluteo Calice plene 


Major 
Caliſthenes 


Charmante Nyt 
Fonteine 

Gouden Beer 

Gouden Sceptre 

Grand Etandart 
Medioluteo triumphante 
Polymneſtor 
Medioluteo Royale 
Baſſelman Jeaune 


* Paſle Baſſelman. 


Late 
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Late blowing Oriental Narciſſus, 


Witte Vreede La Syrenne 

Witte Duiff Koning van Sweeden 
Witte Nonparellle Koningin van Sweeden 
Taſſete Minor * Grande Citroniere 
Taſſete Major Aulus 

Triumphe de l' Empire Imperator 

Suprema Imperatrice 
Souvereigne * Sulpher Kroon 
Primo Citroniere Reine d*Angleterre 
Pretioſa Czaar, 

Luna 


Having thus gone through the method I propoſed, of 
the double and ſingle hyacinths, and the oriental nar- 
ciſſus, whereby I would chuſe to have them planted, 
more eſpecially when they are to be planted in beds for 
ſhow, either in the flower-gardens of a floriſt for profit, 
or of a gentleman for his pleaſure; I ſhall proceed to 
ſhow a method invented within theſe few years, where- 
by perſons, who are fond of flowers, may have hya- 
cinths and oriental narciſſus blow in their chambers in 
winter, when, by the rigour of the ſeaſon, there are no 
flowers in the open ground, to gratify our paſſion for 
Flora's productions. Having provided yourſelf with 
ſome of the beſt early, fingle and double hyacinth and 
oriental narciſſus roots, put them into glaſſes which are 
now made in plenty for that purpoſe, and which are ſold 
in moſt of the ſeed-merchant ſh6ps here; fill the glaſs 
with freſh clear ſoft ſpring water up to within a quart- 
er of an, inch of the bulbs or oigmons of the flowers, 
and in fourteen days afterwards you will perceive theſe 
bulbs ſending down their fibres into the water, which 
you ſhould renew once every four weeks, and once eve- 
ry week, whenever you perceive theſe flowers preparing 
for bloom, by ſending up their flower-ſtems from 
amongſt their leaves. So ſoon as their flowers are fad- 
ed entirely, take their roots out of the glaſſes, and plant 

8 3 them 
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them into good, rich, light, freſh carth, covering the 
bulb with four inches of this earth, ſpreading out their 
long fibres, and tye their long ſtems and leaves up to 
reeds or wires; and when theſe are faded, ſr-ooth over 
the bed again, but do not liſt theſe roots out of the 
ground for that ſeaſon; cover them well with rotted 
tan in the winter, and manage them in the ſpring as 
you do the other roots; but if, in the ſpring, after they 
have been in the water-glaſſes, you obſerve the flower- 
ſtems of any of theſe roots to be very ſmall, nip them 
off before they expand their bloſſoms, that their roots 
may not be waſted in ſhowing a ſmall flower, whereby 
they will be ſtrengthened for blowing the ſucceeding 
ſpring: The beſt ſorts for water-glaſles are the earlieſt 
both of ſingle and double hyacinths. 


All the early ſmgle-white and Blues, double Whites, vis. 


Morgen Staar Koning van Groote Bri- 
Prins Frederic van Baden tain” = 

Durlach Comptroller General. 
Coralline | 


Double Blues, 


Kroon van Brabant Souveraigne 
Agaet Mignion Landgraaf van Soutzem- 
Paſſetoute berg. 


Theſe doubles blow beſt in water, as does the orien- 
tal narciſſus, ſuch as the ſoleil d'or, baſſelman major, 
and paſle baſſelman. 

There are many perſons who complain, that, not- 
withſtanding they have followed the directions given for 
preparing of ground to plant their hyacinths into, they 
do not flower well with them ; and that, although their 
roots are large, they give them ſmall flowers, and that 
they loſe their roots very often by rottenneſs. 

To which complaints I give the following anſwers, 


no. The ſureſt method to know if the foil wherein pou 
plant 
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plant hyacinths be agreeable to them, is, when the 
roots come to you, and before vou plant them, weigh 
them in ſmall ſcales, and mark down their reſpective 
weights in your pocket-book ; the year following, when 
you have taken them up, and that they have been five 
or ſix weeks out of the ground, and are dry, and as well 
ſaved as they were the former year when they came 
from Holland, weigh them again, and if they are light- 
er, it is a ſure ſign your ground has been too poor for 
them; if their roots are increaſed in ſize, and they are 
lighter notwithſtanding, then it is certain, that the dung 
you have employed for them, has been too ſoon ſet to 
work, that is, before it has been rotten enough, or, 
which is more probable, that this dung has been too 
hot, and has been horſes inſtead of cows dung ; and 
this being mixed with ſand, the roots have had too ma- 
ny hot materials applied to them, and have had too lit- 
tle nouriſhment in this ſoil; for the reaſon why cows 
rather than horſes dung is preſcribed tor their compoſt, 
is, that there may be a good medium of hot nouriſh- 
ment from the ſand, and of cool nouriſhment given to 
theſe roots from the cows dung. Nor 1s it a paradox to 
ſee theſe roots become large, and at the ſame time be- 
come lighter, by a bad preparation of the ſoil you give 
them; for in a good ſoil, they are full of active juices, 
and are always in a ſtate of action, although they may 
be out of the ground, and of conſequence are heavy ; 
when, on the contrary, in a hot ſoil, wherein they can- 
not draw due nouriſhment, they become a dull unactive 
body, of a dry, lumpiſh, ſkinny ſubſtance, and have 
not, nor cannot have a good; large, ſucculent juicy 
flower and ſtem, or perhaps any flower at all. 
And, 24. To this muſt be attributed their rotting ; 
for it is certain, when their juices do not flow regular- 
ly, or are not in due proportion to their bulbs, thev are 
badly digeſted, muſt ſtagnate, and cannot maintain their 

coats or ſkins ; fo that certain rottenreſs muſt enſue. 
3%, I have often obſerved at litting, that their roots are 
very much detormed, ſeemingly burſting at one fide, 
and ſometimes at the bottoms of the bulb itſelf: This is a 
9 4 lure 
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ſure ſign, that their fibres have been cramped in going 
down into the ſoil by clay or ſtones, or that they have 
periſhed by wet ſtanding about their bulbs in winter, or 
that ior want of covering in winter, their fibres have 
- periſhed by cold and froſt. Or, 7aftly, if they have 
been planted in a too hot ſoil, they have not been litt- 
ed at a proper ſeaſon. 

To remedy all which, let your compoſts be rotting 
for two years, and be incorporated for one year at leail 
beiore you uſe it; let there be no clay nor coherent ſtiff 
ſtuff in it, but let it be rich, freſh, ſoft, and very 
{pungy, ſo as to allow all the fibres of theſe bulbs to 
play at pleaſure, for upon the number of them depend: 
your ſucceſs; cover their beds with old tan in the al- 
ſeys, and pcaſe haulm a-top in winter, and it will be 
beyond the power of froſts to harm them. And, /aft- 
/y, lift thoſe bulbs out of the ground five or fix weeks 
at leaſt, after their flowers are quite faded, ripening 
and managing them, as I have formerly f under 
the article of hyacinths: and I am ſure, from long ex- 
pcricnce, if a ftrict attention is given to theſe directi- 
ons, and to what I have formerly wrote upon this ſub- 
ject, your wiſhes will mect with their defired ſucces, 
cfpecially if theſe roots have freſh compoſt given them 
every year. 

With reſpect to lifting theſe roots, nothing is more 
certain, than that if they are planted in very rich 
ground, they muſt be ſooner lifted, than if they are 
planted in a poor foil; that is, five weeks at moſt after 
ther flowers are faded, otherwiſe the richneſs of the 
ſoil would overſeed their roots, and rot them by a ſu- 
per- abundance of nouriſhment, which the. root could 
not digeſt. On the other hand, when they are too 
ſoon lifted, the growth of the roots is ſtopt, and they 
will produce but a weak flower. As to ripening them 
in the ground, by laying the roots upon their fides, ei- 
ther with or without their leaves left at their bulbs, is a 
method the Dutch have found out, whereby the out- 
ward coats of their bulbs become hard, and of conſe- 


quence endure being packed up in boxes better, and 
wherein 
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wherein the bulbs, being quite excluded from all air, 
and thereby made hardy, are not ſo ſubject to rot; but 
this will never make their flowers better or worie : The 
drying them in root-rooms does as well for thoſe roots 
which are kept in Halland for increaſe; and this laſt 
method I would adviſe gentlemen, but not nuriery-men 
who pack their roots in boxes for ſale, to follow. 

One material circumſtance in planting hyacinths, I 
cannot omit taking notice of, and it is this: All the 
earlieſt ſorts may be planted four or five inches deep in 
the ground ; but I would incline, that the late blowers 
ſhould have no more than two inches and an half of 
earth above them: My reaſons for this caution are, 
that the lateſt blowers are longer in ſtriking their fibres 
into the earth than the early ſorts, and by too much 
earth above them, it is a great chance it they ſtrike too; 
at all; more eſpecially as the beds are covered in winter 
with tan or ſtraw above the earth, to preſerve them 
from froſt. And J, if they have much earth above 
them, it retards them too long in the ſpring from blow- 
ing; whereas, when theſe late ſorts are ſhallow planted, 
they flower almoſt as ſoon as the ſecond blowers, which 
is of ſingular uſe to their roots at lifting ſeaſon ; for if 
they are late m flowering, it retards the roots too long 
from being lifted, which is of great diſadvantage to 
theſe roots, and 1s very often the cauſe of their rotting, 
or of their degenerating ; all which ought to be avaid- 
ed as much as poſſible. Beſides, when the roots are 
planted two or three inches deep only, their off-{ets will 
be more numerous, and every way better than they 
would be if they are deep planted. 

Let me here add two flowers, that are much eſteem- 
ed in the Landen gardens, the firſt of which is called the 
Reſeda Agyptiaca minor floribus odoratiſſimis, or yellow 
flowering /Zgyptian baſtard rocket, with moſt ſweet 
ſmelling flowers. This is an annual, and muſt be fown 
in March upon a hot-bed, and when the plants have ac- 
quired ſtrength, ſhould be put upon another hot-bed, to 
bring them on, and may then be potted, and placed in 
rooms, to perfume them with their fragrant odours (of 

the 
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the ſmell of a ripe raſpberry, with which they fill the 
places where their pots are ſet) ; or they may be plant- 
ed into warm borders, where they will ſeed well ; and 
if you have a moderate ſtove, they will there flower all 
winter, and feed well. This plant is named in the 
Dutch catalogues of flower ſeeds, by the unintelligible 
name of Gingabo, for what reaſon I am at a loſs to ſay; 
but, in Londen, it is named the Mignion, or Minionette 
d' Agypte. The other flower is the Rapuntium ſtore 
maximo coccineo ſpicato, or red cardinal's flower: There 
is alſo a blue- flowered ſort of this plant, but the red- 
flowered is preferable, as it excells all other flowers I 
ever knew, 1n the richneſs of its colour. When you 
have procured feeds, ſow them in pots filled with un- 
dunged, light, freſh virgin earth, and cover the ſeeds 
very lightly, ſo as they may only be covered; and if it 
is cold weather, put bell-glaſſes over them, ſuffering 
them to have ſun until eleven in the forenoon only, wa- 
tering them gently ; after they have come up, and are 
growing a-pace, tranſplant the young plants each into 
a ſingle pot, where they may continue until March fol- 
lowing, when you muſt give them larger pots, filled 
with the fame earth into which they were ſown, keep- 
ing them in the green-houſe until May or June. When 
they begin to blofiom, you may ſet ſome of them into 
chambers with tuberoſes, and the former mentioned Re- 
ſeda or baſtard rocket, where they mill make a moſt 
handſome appearance; the blue-flowered will ripen its 
feeds, 1t the long ſtems are tied up, and are not ſuffered 
to fall or break by winds ; which ſeeds I ſowed in pots 
as ſoon as they were ripe, and put them into the green- 
hovſe, or into an airy glaſs-caſe, to ſcreen them from 
froſt, and they came above ground early the next ſpring. 
You may alſo encreaſe them by dividing their roots; 
which work ſhould be periormed in March, but at no 
other ſeaſon. When the plants are growing, and when 
they are in flower, they muſt have plenty of air and 
water; but you muſt give them little water in winter, 
when they are in an unactive ftate. The Ruy/chiana 
tore cerules profpers well with the ſame culture; ae 
a fine 
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a fine flower, and ſhould not be wanted in curious gar- 
dens. 
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P;lyanthas Narciſſus. 


HE next beauty which appears in the ſpring, is 
the Polyanthos Narciſſus, of which there are ma- 
ny torts in the mynheers Dirk Faerbelms catalogues, as 
alſo in the mynheer Loerbe/m and Van Zompel's cata- 
logues. I ſhall confine myſelf to the culture of their 
old roots and off-ſets only ; for this reaſon, that there 
are ſo few to be had in this country, by raiſing them 
from ſeeds, and their bloſſoming in that method is fo 
tedious, that it is not worth the trouble, pains, and ex- 
pences of a nurſery-man to raiſe them trom feeds; this 
I am perſuaded will be a ſufficient apology, why I think 
it needleſs to treat of the culture of their ſeedlings. 
Having provided yourſelf with a ſufficient quantity of 
good roots, and having marked out a bed in a well de- 
tended ſituation of your garden, where they. may be 
free from great winds, the earth which formerly ſerved 
the hyacinths-bed for one year, with a third part more 
of very old and well rotted tan, will ſerve them; but 
take out the common ſoil of the garden- ground three 
feet and one half below the ſurface of the earth, 
filling it up with the hyacinth compoſt, and old rotted 
tan, without any mixture of earth (a good quantity 
whereof muſt be laid within fix inches of the bottoms 
of theſe bulbs) within two inches of the ſurface of the 
earth; then taking the roots, plant them at four inch- 
es diſtance, root trom root, and four inches deep into 
the compoſt ; and when the froſts ſet in for good., lay 
four inches of rotten tan above all, to keep the frofls 
from them, which, in March you may take off, obſerv- 
ing never to plant them ſooner than the firſt of Ofzber ; 
for if they are earlier put into the ground, they are apt 
to ſpring in January, when the froſts are very ſevere; 
for being the molt tender of all bulbs which are planted 
in 
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in the open ground, they are thereby very ſubject to 
be froſted in their tops, which, to my experience and 
expence, has rotted the roots of all oftner than once: 
Beſides, they muſt have a free rich ſoil to ſend out their 
fibres on all ſides of their bulbs, and no clay, otherwiſe 
they will never bloſſom well here. 

I obſerved when I was in Fz/land, that the Dutch Flo- 
rifls lifted them duly once every year, ſo ſoon as their 
leaves were quite faded; but they never allowed them 
to abide three years in the ground without lifting ; for 
if they are not lifted, they do not loſe all their fibres, 
which of conſequence muſt make them ſpring very ſoon, 
and often too ſoon in the ſeaſon. This is the practice 
in Holland; it is true, their off-ſets will not be ſo nu- 
merous; but it you are for having many oft-ſets in a 
dry ſituation, and where they are well defended from 
the winds, they may, upon account of having many 
offF-ſcts, be allowed to continue two years in the ground, 
but no longer; the autumnal ſorts, and the Belle Donna's 
always planted in pots, filled with the earth which 
had ferved my hyacinths for one year only ; but of 
theſe I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, when I ſhall publiſh the 
culture of the green-houſe and ſtove-plants, which I 
had under my care in my own gardens. Under this ar- 
ticle I alſo chuſe to treat of Janguille, the doubles where- 
of, I would incline to plant in the ſame earth, (giving 
it an half more of freſh ſandy loam) for if thoſe roots 
are planted in a rich ſtiff foil, they will not flower, 
their roots become long, and at length periſh en- 
tirelv. 

Of the Polranthos Narciſſus, I would chuſe to have 
four of every tort in the Voerbelms catalogues, that I 
might ſoon have a great ſtock of them, ſome of which 
are charming flowers, ſuch as the Soleil d'Or, the 
Baſſelman major, Baſſelman jeaune, or yellow, Groaten 
C::aar, Taſſette minor medio lutes, calice Plens major, 
Witte non pareille, pretiaſe, and many other ſorts. 

Their ofi-ſets require no other culture than the mo- 
ther roots, but they may be allowed to continue two 
years in their preſcribed foil, until they acquire ſtrength 

to 
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to bloſſom, but no longer; obſerving to give them in 
winter, when the froſts ſet in, a covering of four inch- 
es of old well rotted tanners bark, or, for want of that 
a good covering of ſtraw, or peaſe haulm ; fo ſoon as 
they are of the proper ſize to bloſſom, you may 
plant them with the large roots. I never lift them un- 
til their leaves are quite faded, and then lay them in 
their proper places in the root-room, to dry with the 
wind, until the beginning of Oclaber, when I replant 
them. I have ſaid, that when Jonquills were planted in 
rich ſtiff ground, their roots run long, and they did not 
flower, ſo I found by experience; to prevent which, I 
uſed the following method, and had very good ſucceſs; 
I took the earth before-mentioned, adding thereto an 
half of light, freſh, ſandy foil for them, and made out 
a bed for themſelves. I took away all'the earth to the 
depth of twenty-two inches below the ſurface of the 
path-way, filling up the ſame at the bottom with gra- 
vely earth and lime rubbiſh, beating the ſame hard with 
a ſpade five inches deep, above which I laid my earth, 
and planted my roots three inches deep in the ſame; by 
which means the water in the bottom of the trench, if 
there was any, was drained off, and the long fibres of 
the jonquills were ſtopt from running too far down, by 
which means the roots were round and ſtrong, and 
bloſſomed very fair. I conſtantly obſerved to lift them 
once every two years, or ſometimes every year, juſt as 
I obſerved them to flower ſtrong or not. After I had 
planted them three inches deep in the compoſt, I laid 
over the roots two inches of good garden mould, and 
ſome rotted tan or ſtraw in very ſevere froſts ; but I 
uſed the tan only as a cover to ſome flowers, and no 
otherwiſe, it being hurtful to them when mixed with 
the earth wherein they grow, eſpecially to ranunculus ; 
but polyanthos narciſſuſes agree well with it, if it is ve- 
ry well rotted and reduced to mould, and alſo to lay 
within reach of the fibres of their bulbs, about ſix 
inches from their bottoms, allowing their fibres to run 
deep into this bark, provided it is old, very well rotted, 
and moulded. 

Auricula 
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Auricula Uri, or Bear's Ear. 


HE next flower which attracts our attention, is 

the Auricula Urſi, or Bear's Ear, which for its 
incomparable variety, and its ever-green leaves, is ex- 
tremely valuable. This flower was formerly the pride 
of the Engliſh gardeners and floriſts; that is, they had 
the greateſt good fortune in raiſing the beſt ſeminal va- 
rieties, and that to ſuch a degree of perfection, that I 
have known a ſingle plant of a good new-raiſed ſeedling, 
fold for ſeventy guineas. 

The Dutch floriſts, envious of the good fortune of 
the Engliſh, in raiſing ſo many fine varieties of this flow- 
er, ſent to England and purchaſed their beſt flowers, 
from which they have raiſed many admirable varieties, 
which they value very high; but they divided their Au- 
riculas into two ſorts, vix. the Ligeoiſes Auriculas, or 
telf or plain coloured ones, many of which being much 
velveted and ſhaded, are very pretty, and the painted 
icrts which are like thoſe raiſed in England, in which 
they ſucceeded well. 

To give catalogues of theſe flowers which vary fo 
much every year, and to each of which the Engliſh add 
the names of thoſe perſons who raiſed theſe flowers, 
would be an endleſs and needleſs taſk; I ſhall therefore 
content myſelf with giving my readers the characteriſ- 
ticks, which the beſt judges attribute to a good Auri- 
culu. | 

A good Auricula muſt have a ſtrong ere ſtem, ſhort 
pedicles or fodt- ſtalks, bright glowing well ſhaded co- 
tours in the felfs, and thoſe of different colours (or 
painted ones) being well and diſtinctly marked, with 
ound, florid, large eyes, together with well expanded 
bells, which muſt not croud upon one another, but 
mutt ſhow themſelves diſtinctly, with a handſome nar- 
row funnel, incloſing well proportioned Stamina. "Thoſe 
qualities, when united, compoſe a fine Auricula, and 
when the plants are in full health and vigour, their 
large leaves add much to their other beauties : To ob- 
tain 
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tain all which, being the effect of careful culture, I 
roceed to give it in a hitherto- unattempted manner, 
and which, although repugnant to the rules given by 
our cultivators of Auriculas, I ſhall here inſert, as the 
only true method to procure a fine blow of Auriculas, 
as I had this laſt ſpring 1762 ; which, to the ſight of 
numbers of ſpeQators, exceeded all the blows of Au- 
riculas ever ſeen in Scotland, England, or in Europe ; 
which was alſo compoſed of the moſt capital flowers in 
England and Holland, and ſome very fine new ſeedlings 
of my own raiſing. To proceed to their culture in-as 
dinſtin& and orderly a manner as I can, ſhall now be 
my endeavours. | 

The ſoil in which theſe plants delight, is a free freſh 
loam, taken from under a turf, which for many years 
has not been ploughed or ſpaded, and is what we call 
virgin-earth, one half; the other half is thus made up: 
three parts of it muſt be old rotted three years old 
cows dung, and one fourth part ſea-ſand, or river- 
ſand, but there muſt be no horſe dung in it. You muſt 
not mix thoſe heaps together, until a few days before 
you uſe it, for otherwiſe, when they are mixed for 
ſome time, they breed vermin and worms, which is 
very hurtful to the roots of Auriculas. If you uſe ful- 
ler's earth to them, it muſt be done in the proportion 
only of an eighth part, and at no time but in the 
ſpring-dreſſing, for, if it is uſed in autum, it is preju- 
dicial ; and even when it is uſed in ſpring, it muſt be 
well diſſolved in warm water before uſed, and then uſe 
no ſand, and be ſure that the pots in which you plant 
your Auriculas, retain no water, for nothing can be of 
worſe conſequence to your plants, for in ſuch caſe they 
will rot paſt remedy. 

The beſt time to get rooted Auricula off-ſets from 
Holland or from England, is about the 12th of Auguſt ; 
and indeed, if any gentleman thinks proper, I can fur- 
niſh him with freſh well-rooted plants, from half a 
crown to five guineas value per plant, as good as can 
be got from England or Holland, with this advantage, 

l that 
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that the plants ſuffer leſs, being already in this country, 
which is a very great advantage to the purchaſer. 

So ſoon as they arrive, you muſt take ſuch of them 
as are in pots quite out, trim their roots, cut off all 
dead ones, ſhorten the long ones, waſh them clean 
from their old earth, and take clean freſh pots, fill 
them half full or a little more, with the compoſt above 
preſcribed, but no fuller's earth at this time; then cut 
a little off the extremity of the root of the plant, and 
if you obſerve, that it is white without any yellow or 
brown ſpots in it, the plant is ſound, but it you ſee 
thoſe ſpots, you muſt cut them off as far as they go, 
and when your plant is clean, make a little hill in the 
compoſt in the pot, thereon plant the Auricula, ſpread 
its fibres, put the pot in a veſſel of water half way up 
its ſides, and this water will go into the roots in the 
pot, which you will obſerve by the dry earth on the 
top ſpotting black, then take out the pot and plant, ſet 
it quite in the ſhade, and on the ſhelf of your ſtage 
{which ſhall be deſcribed afterwards) ſo as they may 
get no ſun for one month at leaſt, keeping them al- 
ways moift about their fibres, but not wet. Your 
plant will ſtrike new roots in a month, and then you 
muſt not give it much water, but rather allow it to get 
rain, though but moderately; and not in ſudden daſh- 
es, and you mult defend it from blaſts of wind, and all 
ſtormy weather ; but in moderate weather, it muſt 
have a free air, and eſpecially foft ſhowers, evening 
and morning dews, Sc. Rut if you obſerve, that the 
plant leaves hang looſe, cover them with pots or ſmall 
hand-glaſſes, except in moderate ſhowers, until theſe 
recover their ſtrength, and that you obſerve them 
growing again. It theſe plants offer to flower in. au- 
tumn, they may be allowed to run their ſtems up to 
their heighth, then mip them off immediately below 
their lower-buds; but this you muſt not do until you 
perceive a new heart rifing by the ſide of their flower- 
ſtems, and ſuffer your plants to get no rain or water, 
but what you give them, for ten or fifteen days after 
this. 
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In this ſhaded ſituation, and preciſely under this ma- 
nagement they muſt remain until the 20th of Ofeber, 
when theſe plants ſhould, for the firſt year after you 

them, be brought into your Azricula ſhade, which 
Fall hereafter be deſcribed, and here they muſt be kept 
in the following manner. 

Before I proceed, ſuffer me to give ſome few cauti- 
ons: The firſt is, let not yourſelf be miſled by writ- 
ers upon floriſtry, for they do not underſtand what 
they write, as moſt of them have never ptactiſed what 
they were directed to do; and the others knew not 
how to dite& your practice, having never done ſuch 
things themſelves. All with them is hearſay, and moſt 
of it mere fable, which eithet was not, or could not, 
with ſucceſs be practiſed by any perſon. 

Follow nature, ſhe will ſhew you the method; and 
experience confirms her dictates: From them I had 
my advice, I followed them ſtrictly, and I ſucceeded 
to my utmoſt wiſhes. 5 

Your plants being now under your ſhade, you are to 
conſider moſt attentively how you are to treat them 
there for the beſt purpoſes: You muſt till keep them 
in a growing ſtate; and when froſt (that bane to vege- 
tation) ſpreads its dominion over our climate, you maſt 
endeavour to ſuſtain your plants in that vegetation they 
had attained to, when they wete put into the ſhade, in 
ſuch proportion as the inclemency of the winter will 
permit; for here a due medium muſt be preſerved, 
to continue the vigour they got before the winter, and 
not to d1minthh the ſame, nor to force the plants to grow 
in winter. | 

They muſt have water given them now from a ſmall 
garden-can, with a ſpout to it like a tea-kettie, but no 
noſell upon it; you muſt draw the earth in the pots, 
quite up to the necks vf the plants; for wet muſt not 
come near to them during the winter, otherwiſe the 
plants will rot. When you obſerve the ſurface of the 
pots dry, probably there is no drought below. 
The beſt method to know if they are dry, is, to take the 
pot in your hand, and if > feels light, or the _—_ 
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of your plants droop and fall down, it is certain they 
are dry, and muſt have water. But if, at this time, it 
is froſt, or-that there is an-appearance of froſt coming 
on, give them no water till a thaw comes, and even 
then it muſt be given in ſmall quantities at a time; for 
you are now only to maintain, but not promote their 
growing, beſides, much water gives froſt much power, 
which mult be ſhunned at all times. In mild weather, 
they muſt have air given them, of which no opportu- 
nity ſhould be neglected, for upon this depends the 
health of your plants; which may be done, whether 
they are in ſhades or in bunkers, by lifting the heads 
of the firſt, and taking the covers off the latter. It 
will alſo be proper that you look into the roots of your 
plants often by gently uncovering them. If they ap- 
pear white and large, they are in good health ; but if 
they are brown coloured and ſoft, they have certainly 
got too much water, whereby the froſt has got power 
over their fibres, and has injured them; wherefore 
they mult have little or no water during the remains of 
winter, and that. in ſmall quantities in mild weather on- 
ly, or after great winds; and from the time you ſet 
your plants into the ſhades or bunkers, neglect no op- 
portunity to give them the influence of the rays of the 
ſun until the beginning of March, for theſe will refreſh 
them exceedingly. By the end of February, in mild 
weather, you mult give new earth to your Auriculas, 
by taking off the old from the ſurface of their pots, and 
from amongſt their fibres, which, by no means, you 
muſt break or injure ; and put into its place freſh new 
compoſt as I above defcribed : and if your plants are 
weak, you may add to it the quantity propoſed of ful- 
ler's earth, but if they are ſtrong, you ſhouid forbear 
it : 'Then water the plants well, to ſettle the earth 
about them, ſhading them for twoyweeks after this; 
then take them all out of the ſhade, and put them in- 
to the bunkers until they blow each five or ſix of their 
Pips, and then ſet your ſtrong blowers into the ſhade, 
to blow fair, handſome and ſtrong. By the firit ot 
April, you muſt remove your bunkers into the * 
an 
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and thereon ſet on your plants until they blow out 
ſome of their pips, when they mult be ſet into your 
ſhade ; and whereas but one ſide of moſt of them are 
only open to the air, and that too oppoſite to the north, 
turn the pots about as often as you perceive. their 
flower-ſtems bending to the airy ſide of the ſhade; and 
ſo ſoon as you perceive the flowers begin to do fo, 
take the plants out of the ſhade, and ſet them upon the 
bunkers again. When your flowers are in blow, give 
them all air, but no ſun or wind, and they muſt have 
good waterings twice a week, or oftner as you ſee oc- 
caſion, picking off all dead or dying leaves. 
You cannot get good ſeeds from thoſe flowers that 
have blowed very ſtrong in your ſhade; wherefore, 
theſe ſeeds which are moſt valuable to a curious floriſt, 
muſt be obtained in another manner, which is thus 
done : R 
In February or March, when you give new earth to 
your Auriculas, obſerve if they have well-rooted off- 
ſets : If they have, take them off from their mother- 
plants, pot them, and place them in a very ſhady ſitu- 
ation, but not under the drop of trees, nor places ex- 
poſed to ſtorms :* And you may alſo take off- ſets, from 
thoſe that are well rooted from February until May : 
They will ſtrike in three weeks; and by autumn, if 

well taken care of, will be ſtout plants. 8 
In Ofober, ſet them into the ſhade, or upon the 
bunkers, and manage them as I have directed for their 
mother-plants the preceding winter. In the February 
after, when you earth up the old plants, prepare A bed 
of freſh virgin-loam ; but therein put no dung 'nor 
fuller's earth, which loam will be much the better to 
have it by you all the winter, turning it often to mould 
by the froſt. Make this bed two feet deep, and three 
feet broad; raiſe it three inches above the path-way, 
and let it ſettle three weeks before planting ; then take 
three dozen of your ſtrongeſt off-ſets, or even ſome of 
the mother-plants, if you ſhould not have plenty of 
off-ſets, take them out of the pots with their whole 
earth, make pits in your bed, and plant them therein 
1 4 as 
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as deep as they were in their pots: Here they will 
flower, and give you much more and better ſeeds than 
your plants in pots. In this bed plant your Auriculas, 
eight inches aſunder every way; and in dry weather, 
give ſome water in an evening. This bed muſt be in 
a well ſheltered place in the garden, ſo as to have the 
ſun from morning till eleven in the forenoon 

Your Auricula ſeeds will ripen in July, which you 
will know by their pods turning brown and burſting ; 
then look over the plants every day, gather them as 
they ripen, and put them into ſmal} paper bags, 
hanging them in a window to get the ſun for ten days 
to prevent moulding ; but do not take the ſeeds out of 
their huſks until you ſow them, which ſhould be done 
the firſt week of February in virgin-earth, mixed with 
one third of rotten willow-wood, and ſome of the earth 
about theſe rotted willows, laying ſcarce a quarter of 
an inch of the ſaid earth above theſe ſmall ſeeds in 
large pots, which muſt be kept conſtantly in a ſhaded 
ſituation 3 nor muſt they, at any time, be permitted to 
ſee the leaſt gleam of the ſun's rays, for that would kill 
all the young plants which will ſhew themſelves in 
April or Mej eeping them always moiſt, you may 
tranſplant them in $-otemiber thereafter inte pots, filled 
with the Tame compoſt in which they were ſown. By 
the end of Odlober, ſet the pots where they may have 
the ſun's rays in winter, and about the rl of March, 
ſet them into a free, open ſituation, but well ſhaded 
from ſtorms, 

When you tranſplant,,or thin theſe plants, make 
ſmooth the ſurface of the earth in the ſeedling pots; 
tor many of the young plants will come up the ſecond 
year after ſowing. 1 
7 In September, re- pot all your plants into freſh earth, 
the old, the off-ſets, and the ſeedlings, whereby you 
will never fail of a good ſucceſſion of fine flowers : 
And never ſuffer more than two truſſes of flowers to 
blow upon one plant, and very often but one truſs. In 
two or three years, your ſeedling Auriculas will ſhow 

5 their 
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their beauties, when you will diſtinguiſh thoſe that me- 
rit your care fram thoſe which deſerve it not. 

I ereted two ſtages for my Auriculas, the firſt of 
which fronted northward, had a cloſe wall to the ſouth, 
but was open to the north; it roſe two feet above the 
ground, which riſing was made of beicks, like ſteps 
up; along this I raiſed ſeven ſhelves, riſing five inches 
one above the other, not immediately but in a flope to 
the back-wall, with ſteps of timber in the middle and 
at both ends, that the gardener might more eaſily wa- 
ter, and handle the pots and plants upon occaſion ; this 
was quite covered with boards duly ſupported, in 
front ten feet, floping to the wall three feet; which 
board-covering lifted up and down at pleaſure; and 
when ſtormy weather or daſhing rains blew from the 
north, I had matts or canvaſs ſtretched upon frames, to 

t up before the plants, to fave them from wind and 
_ Both the ends of this ſtage or ſhade were open 
rails. 

The other ſtage was a long frame, made as we make 
ſhelves above ſhelves riſing to the back, as the other 
ſhelves roſe upon the ſtage with the north aſpect, ha- 
ving five tire of ſhelves fronting eaſt, with a holly 
hedge at a little diſtance from it, upon the weſt-ſide. 
The covers of this ſtage ſloped from the higheſt ſhelf 
jn the back, downwards to the loweſt ſhelf. Theſe 
covers were made of wooden boards, cloſely joined to- 
3 and lay on proper ſupporters, at proper di- 

ances, above the plants, ſo as not to injure the flow- 
er- ſtems, and were made to ſlide off and on at pleaſure, 
and lay above the ſtage as a glals frame does over a 
hot-bed. This ſtage is called a bunker, which every 
good floriſt ſhould have. 
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Pit next. plant, which attracts our attention in 
the ſpring is the Tulip. 

Theſe are divided into præcoces or earlies, and ſero- 
tines, or Jate blowers, which are divided into baguets, 
bybloomens, which are a ſort of baguets, and into bi- 
ſards.— The varieties of this flower are prodigious, and 
to give a catalogue of them would be needleſs, ſince 
every year produces new flowers. 5 

J had the beſt kinds, and was ſureſt of my ſorts from 
Mynheers Voerbelms and Van Zompell, Floriſts at Haer- 
lem, who always dealt very honeſtly with me; and not- 
withſtanding the varieties of their forts, they were al- 
ways very d ſtinct. 

I bought from them a good quantity of the beſt præ- 
cox, or early blowing Tulip, which I planted in the ſame 
ground 1 had the year before blown my hyacinths in, 
ſtirring vp the beds, and adding to them a fourth part 
mare of fine well prepared white ſand. I planted them 
three inches deep, that is, after I levelled the earth two 
inches below the ſurface of the path-way, I planted my 
roots therein (as I did my hyacinths the former year) 
at the diſtance of nine inches root from root, and uſed 
the ſame covers 1n the ſpring, as I uſed for my hya- 
cinth ; for if theſe Tulips which blow ſo early, and 
which ſhew their. flower-buds by the firſt of March, 
are not covered with great care, they blight and their 
bloſſoms ſeldom come to any thing: For want of which 
covers and due care, they have been deſpiſed amongſt _ 
the curious, as not being ſure blowers ; but I am cer- 

tain that were covers and due care given them, they 
would (as they did always under this management with 
me) make a very pretty ſhow. "Theſe early Tulips 
ſhould be lifted three or four weeks ſooner than the 
others, and ſhould be laid up in their different boxes in 
the root- room. They ſhould be replanted in the be- 


ginning 
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ginning of September ; obſerving that where you plant 
them be a dry, rather than a moiſt place in your gar- 
den, and well ſheltered from winds, which in the ſea- 
| ſon of their bloom are very piercing and cold. The 
reaſon I plant Tulips a little decper in the ground than 
I do hyacinths, is, becauſe they have far longer ſtems, 
and their heads, before as well as when they are in 
bloom, are very heavy, whereby the wind takgs great 
impreſſion on them, fo as to ſhake their roots, and alſo 
looſen their ſmall fibres, which are far more tender and 
much ſhorter than thoſe of the hyacinths or any other 
flower of their height. And it 1s alſo for this reaſon, 
that I begin to cover them, as ſoon as I obſerve their 
flower-buds to ſpring from amongſt their leaves, to 
hinder the wind from taking an impreſſion on them, ſo 
as to break their heads and ſtems, before they expand 
their bloſſoms, and thereby looſen their ſmall ſhort fi- 
bres, from any hold they have of the earth, which 
ſtops theſe fibres from ſucking any more ſubſtance 
from the earth, for that ſpring, to perfe& their bloom, 
or to give a good bulb for the enſuing year: For it 
is remarkable, that Tulips change their root every 
year, and thoſe accidents of wind-waving, or break- 
ing their long ſtalks by winds injures their roots very 
much, 

All the ſerotines, or late blowers, I planted from the 
beginning to the middle of Odlober, at lateſt, ſuch as 
baguets, bybloomens and biſards. 

And firſt of the bague s. I ſhall ſet down ſome of 
the beſt, old, and good ſand ird flowers, in 1o:rbelms 
catalogues, that my readers may be ſure of them, even 
by their ſimple names in that <atal>gue, all which flow- 
ered with me. 55 | 
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Baguets. 
* Arceſius Amazone 
Admiral Generel Belle Afriea 
Admiral Gulde Leuw Bellona 
fer c ola Bran- v-lag, 
Atmabte Brunnette Royale 
Alexander de Groot Cabinet Royale 
Conquette d' Houſtrive Narciſſus 
Conquette van Royen Noord Star 
Duc d'Argyll Nova 
Duc d*Chartrees, * Seven Provincien 
Duc de Luxemburgh No. 2. Oortman 
Ducheſſe de Bourgogne Parnaſſus 
Generaal Tobb Prince van Baden-Dur- 
* Graaf van Moorſt lach 
Gratioſa Semper Auguſtus, 
Hippolytus Sphæra mundi 
Hoff van Holland Treſoriere 
Hollandia Triumph van Leyden 


Koningin van Vrankryæx Vegt Jeuwell 
* Kroon P. van Danemar- * Jeuwell van Europe 


ken Veltheer 
* La Magnifique Vergulde Kam 
La Nobleſſe Whitte Leeuw 
Leopoldus Jeuwell van Flora 
Merveille du Monde, * Mount van Holtand 


Merveille d*'Utrecht Morrelly. 


Of Bybloamen Tulips. 


All theſe marked baguet rigauts are fine, large flow- 
ers, very ſtrong, and ſome of them ſo large, that when 
they are in perfection of bloom, they will contain an 
Engliſh pint of wine within their petals or flower- leaves. 
They are as follow : 

Baguet 
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Baguet Rigeut Tulips. 
* Baguet Rig. Battaille do Excellentiſſuno 
do Admiral d* Bonaventure 
d* Belliſſimo de La Magnifique 
Baguet Rigaut Cæſar do Le Roy 
do EleQeur d L*Empereur 
d* Frangebruyn do Roſe Grandiſſima 
do Hercules * Beauregard Akerkamp 
do Hector Beauregard Admiral 


&* Imperatrice 
do Elegantiſhmo 


* Beauregard Merveil- 
leuſe. 


"Theſe are dark coloured and very fine flowers. 
Bybloamen Tulips. 


Curius 

Rex Indiarum 

Dame de France 

* Cupido 

La Rupelmonde 

* Grande Fidelle, 

Incomp. Brunon 

Incomp. de Grauw 

* Grand Roy de France 

* Hauteſle Roſe 

fHauteſſe Griſdeline 

Hauteſſe Violette 

* Hertog van Lancaſter 

Incomparable Arch - Du- 
cheſſe 

* Incomp. Favourite 

Incomp. Premiere noble 

Incomp. Florida 

Jeuweell van Dort 

Jeuweell van Hollande 

Jeuweell van Zeeland 

Key ſerin van Java 


Koning van Siam 

Koning van Pruiſſen 

L*Emminence 

Erſstad houdereſſe 

Cardinal Infant 

* Parroquet Rouge 

Overwinnaar 

Porcia 

Reine de Congo 

Reine de Guine 

Roſe Triumphe 

* Roſe Feu du Grand Va- 
leur 

Stadhoulder General 

Soc rates Verheterde 

Triumphe de Liſle, 

do No J. 

Triumphe Griſdeline 

* Duc de Taſcane, 

* Reine d' Amazones 

Jeuweell van Faerbeln 

Gagne la Rache. | 
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I never attempted to raiſe Tulips from ſeed ; not but 
that the experiment is very well worth one's pains to 
try, but I had really too much work otherwiſe upon 
hand; and although I had ſown them, I am ſure I 
could not have done it in a better manner, than that 
which is preſcribed by my worthy and ingenious friend, 
Mr. Philip Miller, gardener to the worſhipful company 
of apothecaries, at the phyſic-garden at Chelſea, near 
London, in his Gardener's Dictionary, article Tulip, 
where one will alſo find very good rules for breaking of 
breeders, or breeding Tulips.* | 

But 


—_ 


FO 


Our Author having ſo much recommended Mr. M1LLER's 

Manner of propagating theſe Flowers, from the Seeds, 
&c. we ſball for the Convenience and Advantage of our 
Readers, give bere what that Gentleman has direfled 
pon the Occaſion. | 


The manner of propagating theſe flowers from 
ſeeds is as follows: You ſhould be careful in the choice 
of the ſeed, without which there can be little ſucceſs 
expected, 'The beſt ſeed is that which is ſaved from 
breeders which have all the good properties of good 
flowers for the ſeeds of ſtriped flowers ſeldom produce 
any thing that 1s valuable. 

The beſt method to obtain good ſeeds is to make 
choice of a parcel of ſuch breeding Tulip roots as you 
would fave ſeeds from, and place them in a ſeparate 
bed from the breeders, in a part of the garden where 
they may be fully expoſed to the ſun, obſerving to plant 
them atleaſt nine inches deep; for if they are planted 
too ſhallow, their ſtems are apt to decay before their 
ſeed is perfected. | 
„ Theſe flowers ſhould always be expoſed to the 

weather, for if they are ſhaded with mats, or any other 
covering, it will prevent their perfecting the ſeed. 
About the middle of July (a little ſooner or later, as 
the ſummer-is hotter or colder) the ſeeds will be fit to 

| gather 
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But leaſt I ſhould be blamed for omitting what Gar- 


deners, or my other readers, may think material in the 
culture of Tulips raiſed from ſeeds, I thall here give 
them the method which I ſaw practiſed, and the cul- 
ture and management which was given to theſe flow- 
ers, by Francois Beulinz, Floriſt near the Chartreux 
at Bruſſels in Flanders, who has raiſed many extra- 
ordinary fine biſard Tulips from ſeeds. His method is 
thus : 
— — 4. - wa, 0A a ' When 


gather, which may be known by the drineſs of their 
ſtalks, and the opening of the feed veſſels, at which 
time it may be cut off, and preſerved in the pods till 
the ſeaſon tor ſowing it, being careful to put it up in a 
dry place, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to mould, which 
will render it good for little. 

Having ſaved a parcel of good ſeed, about the be- 
ginning of September is the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing it, 
where there ſhould be provided a parcel of ſhallow ſeed 
pans or boxes, which ſhould have holes in their bot- 
toms, to let the moiſture paſs off; theſe muſt be filled 
with freſh ſandy earth, laying the ſurface very even, 
upon which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as regularly as 
poſſible, that they may not lie upon each other ; then 
there ſhould be ſome of the ſame light ſandy earth ſift- 
ed over them about half an inch thick. Theſe boxes 
or pans, ſhould be placed where they may have the 
morning ſun till eleven of the clock, in which fitu- 
ation they may remain until Ofober, at which time 
they ſhould be removed into a more open ſituation, 
where they may enjoy the benefit of the ſun all the 
day, and be ſheltered from the north winds, where 
they ſhould remain during the winter ſeaſon, but in the 
ſpring, when the plants are up, they ſhould be again 
removed to their firſt ſituation; and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
be dry, they muſt be refreſhed with"water, while the 
plants remain green, but as ſoon as theif tops begin to 
decay, there muſt be no more given them, leſt it rot 


their 
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When the ſtems of theſe flowers appear to riſe 
above their leaves, and to be preparing for bloom, they 
ſhoyld be tied to long iron wires or ſmall reeds, that 
they may be preſerved from breaking by winds. Theſe 
ſtems, as they advance in heighth, mould have all 
opportunities of ſun to ripen the ſeeds; which, 
ſo ſoon as they offer fair, encourage them by all 
means. 

The 


their tender bulbs, therefore the boxes ſhould be placed 
in a ſhady ſituation during the ſummer ſeaſon, but not 
under the drip of trees. 

« Theſe plants, at their firſt appearance, have very 
narrow graſſy leaves, very like thoſe of onions, and come 
up with bending heads, in the ſame manner as they do; 
ſo that perſons, who are unacquainted with them, may 
pull them up inſtead of graſs, whilſt they are very young, 
before their leayes are a little more expanded, which 
is rarely performed the firſt year, for they ſeldom ap- 
pear before the middle of March, and they commonly 
decay about the latter end of May, or the beginning of 
June, according as the ſeaſon is hotter or colder, 

© The weeds and moſs ſhould alſo be cleared off from 
the ſurface of the earth in the boxes, and a little freſh 
earth ſifted over them ſoon after their leaves decay, 
which will be of great ſervice to the roots. Theſe box- 
es ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, which, 
if permitted to grow therein, when they are pulled up, 
their roots will be apt to draw the bulbs out of the 
ground. At Michaclmas they ſhould be treſh earthed 
again, and as the winter comes on, they muſt be again 
removed into the ſun as before, and treated in the ſame 
manner, until the leaves decay in the ſpring, when 
the bulbs ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in 
beds of freſh ſandy earth, which ſhould have tiles laid 
under them, to prevent the roots from ſhooting down- 
ward, which they often do when there is nothing to ſtop 


ther, and thereby they are deſtroyed. The * jd 
| thele 
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The ſeeds will be ripe by the end of June; which 

u will know by the ſeed-veſſels opening, and ſhew- 

ing the ſeeds; at which time cut off theſe veſſels with 

their ſeeds, and laying them in a dry place, keep them 

until the middle of September; then ſow them in the 
following manner, and in this kind of earth. 7 

0 


theſe beds ſhould be about five inches thick upon the 
tiles, which will be ſufficient for nouriſhing theſe roots 
while they are young. 

6 The diſtance, which theſe young bulbs ſhould be 
allowed, need not be more than two inches, nor ſhould 
they be planted above two inches deep; but toward the 
end of Ofober, it will be proper to cover the beds over 
with a little freſh earth about an inch deep, which will 
preſerve the roots from the froſt, and prevent moſs or 
weeds from growing over them; but, if the winter 
ſhould be very ſevere, it will be proper to cover the bed 
either with mats or peas haulm to prevent the froſt 
from entering the ground, becauſe theſe roots are much 
tenderer while young, than they are after they have 
acquired ſtrength. | | 

cc Tn the ſpring the ſurface of the ground ſhould be 
gently ſtirred, to make it clean, before the plants come 
up; and if the ſpring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with water, during the time of 
their growth; but this muſt not be given to them in 

reat quantities, leſt it rot their tender bulbs; and when 
the leaves are decayed, the weeds ſhould be taken off, 
and the beds covered with freſh earth ; which ſhould 
alſo be repeated again in autumn. | 

& In theſe beds the bulbs may remain two years; du- 
ring which time they muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
weeds, and in the ſpring and autumn freſh earthed, in 
the manner already directed; after which the bulbs muſt 
be faken up, and planted into freſh beds, at four inches 
aſunder, and as many deep, where they may retnain two 
years more; during which time they ſhould have the 

ſame 
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To one load of virgin- mould, take a quarter of a 
load of ſea-ſand very white, neither red nor yellow, 
nor of the fineſt ſort, but of a coarſe ſubſtance; or 
for want of it, ſome coarſe free river ſand : To this 
add, of very old and well rotted cows-dung, one half 
load; and the other quarter muſt be of a ſhort, moſly, 
black earth. Mix and incorporate theſe, one year at 


leaſt, 


* 


ſame culture as before; and after that, the bulbs being 
large enough to blow, they ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in freſh beds at the uſual diſtance, and in the 
ſame manner as old roots; where, when they flower, 
ſuch of them as are worthy to be preſerved ſhould be 
marked with ſticks, and at the ſeaſon for taking up the 
bulbs, they muſt be ſeparated from the others, in order 
to be planted as breeders in different beds; but you 
ſhould by no means throw out the reſt until they have 
flowered two or three years, becauſe it is impoſſible to 
judge exactly of their value in leſs time; for many, 
which at firſt flowering appear beautiful, will afterwards 
degenerate ſo as to be of little value, and others, which 
did not pleaſe at firſt, will many times improve; fo 
that, they ſhould be preſerved until their worth can be 

well judged of. ER 25 
« In this method many ſorts of new breeders will be 
annually raiſed, from which there will always be fine 
flowers broken, which, being the produce of a perſon's 
own ſowing, will be greatly valued, becauſe they are 
not in other hands, which is what enhances the price cf 
all flowers; and it has been entirely owing. to this me- 
thod of raiſing new flowers that the Dutch have been 
lo famous, amongſt whom the paſſion for fine Tulifs 
did ſome time reign ſo violently, that many of the flo- 
riſts near Haerlem have often given a hundred ducats 
for one ſingle root, which extravagance was the occaſi- 
on of an order being made by the States, to limit the 
utmoſt price that ſhould be afterwards given for any 
Tulip root, were it ever ſo fine, 3 
apa 4 Having 
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leaſt, before you ſow the ſeeds of tulips in it: Make 
boxes three feet long, two broad; and one foot deep; 
and to the two ſides of the boxes of all your ſeedlings, 
which have much earth in them, and cannot be eafily 
lifted with the hand, put two large iron-caſes or keep- 
ers, like to thoſe that are in the ſides of fedan-chairs ; 
that theſe boxes with the plants and the earth, _— 
carrie 


« Having thus given an account of the method of 
raiſing theſe flowers from ſeeds, I ſhall now proceed to 
the management of theſe roots which are termed bree- 
ders, ſo as to have ſome of them every year break out 
into fine ſtripes. | | 

« There are ſome who pretend to have a ſecret how 
to make any ſort of breeders break into ſtripes whenever 
they pleaſe, but this, I dare ſay, is without foundation : 
for from many experiments which I and others have 
made of this kind, I never could find any certainty of 
this matter. All that can be done by art, 1s, to ſhift 
the roots every year into freſh earth of different mix- 
tures and a different ſituation, by which method I have 
had very good ſucceſs. 

The earth of theſe beds ſhould be every year dif- 
ferent, for although it is generally agreed that leah hun- 
gry freſh earth doth haſten their breaking, and cauſe 
their ſtripes | to be the finer, and more beautiful, yet, 
if they are every year planted in the ſame ſort of ſoil, 
it will not have ſo much effect on them, as if they 
were one year planted in one ſort of earth, and the 
next year in a very different one, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced ; and if ſome fine ſtriped Tulips are 
planted in the ſame beds with the breeders intermixing 
them together, it will alſo cauſe the breeders to break 
the ſooner. h | 

© The beſt compoſt for theſe roots is a third part of 
freſh earth from a good paſture, which ſhould have 
the ſward rotted with it ;, a third part of ſea ſand, and 
the other part ſifted lime rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be all 


mixed 
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carried from one place of the garden to another, with- 
out diſturbing the earth, or the _— plants in them, 
either to receive the influence of the fan, or at other 
times to be placed in a ſhady fituation, I ſay, make 
thoſe boxes of the depth, breadth, and length here 
propoſed, boring many holes in their bottoms, which 

| muſt 

' 


mixed together ſix or eight months at leaſt before it is 
uſed, and ſhould be frequently turned in order to mix 
the parts well together. With this mixture the beds 
ſhould be made about two feet deep, after the follow- 
ing manner: After the old earth is taken from out of 
the bed to the depth intended, then ſome of the freſh 
earth ſhould be put in about eighteen inches thick 
this ſhould be levelled exackly, and then lines drawn 
each way of the bed, chequerwiſe; at ſix inches di- 
ſtance, upon the centre of each croſs, ſhould be placed 
the Tulip roots in an upright poſition, and after hav- 
ing finiſhed the bed in this manner, the earth muſt 
be filled in, fo as to raiſe the bed fix or eight inches 
higher, obſerving, in doing this, not to difplace any of 
the roots, and alſo to lay the top of the beds a little 
rounding, to throw off the water. 

«© There are many perſons who are fo careleſs in plant- 
ing their Tulip roots, as only to dig and level the beds 
well, and then with a blunt dibble to make holes, in- 
to which they put the roots, and then fill up the holes 
with a rake, but this is by no means a good method ; 
for the dibble in making the holes, preffes the earth 
cloſely on each ſide, and at the bottom, whereby the 
moiſtare is often detained ſo long abvut the roots as to 
rot them, eſpecially if the ſdil is inclimable to bind; 
beſides, the earth being hard at the bottom of the bulbs, 
they cannot ſo eaſily emit their fibres, which muſt cer- 
tainly prejudice the roots. | 

«© "Theſe beds ſhould be ſunk, more or lefs, below the 
ſurface, according to the moiſture or drineſs of the 


ground, for the roots ſhould be ſo elevated as never to 
| have 
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muſt be covered with concave oyſter-ſhells, to allow 


the moiſture to go off by thoſe holes. 


In thoſe boxes, 


and in the compoſt preſcribed, ſow your Tulip ſeeds 
In the ſevereſt froſts, 


cover the ſurface of the earth in the boxes with tan, 


about the 26th of September. 


=. 


three 


—_— 


have the water ſtand near the reach of their fibres in 
winter, for moiſture is very apt to rot them; ſo that 
where the ſoil is very wet, ic will be proper to lay ſome 


lime rubbiſh under the earth, in order to drain off 


the wet, and the beds ſhould be entirely raiſed above 
the level of the ground; but to prevent their falling 
down into the walks, after froſt, or hard rains, it 
will be proper to raiſe the paths between them, either 
with ſea coal aſhes or rubbiſh, eight or ten inches, 
which will ſupport the earth of the beds; and theſe 
paths may ſlope at each end from the middle, which 
will make paſſage for the water to run off as it falls, 
But where the ſoil is dry, the beds may be ſunk eigh- 
teen or twenty inches below the ſurface, for in ſuch 
places the beds need not be more than four or fix inches 
above the ſurface, which will be allowance enough for 


their ſettling. 


«+ During the winter ſeaſon there will be no farther 


care required. The roots, being planted thus deep, 
will be in no danger of ſuffering by ordinary froſts, 
but if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, ſome rotten 
tan or peas haulm may be laid over the beds to keep 
out the froſt during this continuance, but this muſt 
be removed when the froſt is over; and in the ſpring, 
when their leaves begin to appear above ground, the 
earth upon the ſurface of the beds ſhould be ſtirred to 
clear it from weeds, moſs, &c. and when the flower 
buds begin to come up, they ſhould be guarded from 
froſt, otherwiſe they are very ſubject to blight and de- 
cay ſoon after they appear, if the froſt pinches their 
tops; but they need only be covered in ſuch nights 
when there is a proſpect of froſt, for at all other times 


they 
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three inches thick, which in March. remove with your 
hand, and put your boxcs from their winter ſituation 
of a ſunny expoſure, into a more ſhaded ſituation in 
the ſpring and ſummer, watering them when their 
plant-leaves are above ground, as occaſion ſhall re- 

| quire; 


they ſhould have as much open air as poſſible, without 
which they will draw up weak, and produce very ſmall 
flowers. | 

When theſe breeders are in flower, you ſhould care- 
fully examine them to ſee if any of them have broken 
into beautiful ſtripes, which, if you obſerve, there ſnould 
be a ſtick put into the ground, by every ſuch root, to 
mark them, that they may be ſeparated from the breed- 
ers, to plant amongſt the ſtriped flowers the following 
year; but you ſhould carefully obſerve, whether they 
have thrown off their former colour entirely, as alſo 
when they decay, to ſee if they continue beautiful to the 
laſt, and not appear ſmeared over with the original co- 
lour, in both which caſes they are very ſubject to go 
back to their old colour the next year : But if their 
ſtripes are diſtin and clear to the bottom, and conti- 
nue ſo to the laſt (which is what the floriſts call dyeing 
well,) there is no great danger of their returning back 
again, as hath been by ſome confidently reported, for 
if one of theſe flowers is quite broken (as it is termed) 
it will never loſe its ſtripes, though ſometimes they will 
blow much fairer than at others, and the flowers of the 
off- ſets will be often more beautiful than thoſe of the 
old roots. 

6 This alteration in the colour of theſe flowers may 
be ſeen long before they are blown, for all the green 
leaves of the plant will appear of a fainter colour, and 
ſeem to be ſtriped with white, or of a browniſh colour, 
which is a plain proof that the juices of the whole plant 
are altered, or, at leaſt, the veſſels through which the 
Juice is ſtrained; ſo that hereby particles of a different 


figure are capable of paſſing through them, 8 
when 
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quire; but when theſe are faded, be moderate in your 
waterings; for their roots, when in an unactive ſtate, 
are not able to diſcharge ſo much moiſture, as when 
they are in a growing condition. It will be proper you 
have folding wooden covers to theſe boxes. 1 
ere 


—y— 


when entered into the petals of the flower, refle& the 
rays of light in a different manner, which occaſions the 
variety we ſee in the colours of flowers. This break- 
ing of the colours in flowers proceeds from weakneſs, 
or at leaſt is the cauſe of weakneſs in plants; for it is 
obſervable that after Tu//ps are broken into fine ſtripes, 
they never grow ſo tall as before, nor are the ſtems, 
leaves, or flowers, ſo large, and it is the ſame in all 
other variegated plants and flowers whatever, which 
are alſo much tenderer than they were before they 
were ſtriped; ſo that many ſorts of exotic plants, 
which by accident became variegated in their leaves, 
are often rendered ſo tender, as not to be preſerved 
without much care, though indeed the ſtriping of 
Tulips doth never occaſion ſo great weakneſs in them 
as to render them very tender. The greateſt effet 
it hath on them, is in leſſening their growth, cauſ- 
ing ſome (which, while they continued in their ori- 
ginal plain colours, did riſe near three feet in height) 
to advance little more than two after their colours were 
altered ; and the more beautifully their ſtripes ap- 
pear, the ſhorter will be their tems, and the weaker 
their flowers. 

« There is nothing more to be obſerved in the cul- 
ture of ſtriped flowers than what has been directed for 
breeders, excepting that theſe ſhould be arched over 
with tall hoops and rails, that they may be ſhaded from 
the ſun in the day time, and protected from ſtrong 
winds, hard rains, and froſty mornings, otherwiſe the 
flowers will continue but a ſhort time in beauty; but 
where theſe inſtructions are duly followed, they may be 

U 2 preſerved 
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Here your young ſeedlings may continue for two or 
three years, obſerving to give them new mould every 
Auguſt, when their leaves are below the ſurface of 
the earth, the ſame as is preſcribed, which will very 


much ſtrengthen their young roots ; and at this time, 
it 


—— 


preſerved in flower a full month, which is as long as 
moſt other flowers continue. 

There are ſome perſons, who are ſo extremely ſond 
of theſe flowers, as to be at a great expence in erecting 
large frames of iron work to cover their beds of Tulips, 
in ſuch a manner, that they may walk between two 
beds under the frames, over which are ſpread tar- 
pawlins, ſo as to keep off ſun, rain, and froſt, where- 
by they can view the flowers without being at the 
trouble of taking off or turning up the tarpawlins, or 
being incommoded by the ſun or rain, which cannot 
be avoided where the covering is low; beſides, by 
thus raiſing the covers, the flowers have a greater 
ſhare of air, fo that they are not drawn ſo weak, as 
they are when the covering 1s low and cloſe to them, 
but theſe frames, being expenſive, can only be made 
by perſons of fortune; however, there may be ſome 
of wood contrived at a ſmaller expence, which, being 
arched over with hoops, may anſwer the purpoſe as 
well as iron frames, though they are not ſo ſightly or 
laſting. 

gut after the flowers are faded, the heads of all the 
fine ſorts ſhould be broken off to prevent their ſeeding; 
for if this is not obſerved, they will not flower near fo 
well the following year, nor will their ſtripes continue 
ſo perfect; and this will alſo cauſe their ſtems to decay 
ſooner than otherwiſe they would do, ſo that their roots 
may be taken up early in June; for they ſhould not re- 
main in the ground after their leaves are decayed. In 
taking the roots out of the ground, you muſt be very 
careful not to bruiſe or cut them, which will endanger 


their rotting, and if poſſible, it ſhould be done a day 
or 
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it will be proper to carry their boxes into a ſituation, 
where they can have the ſun until eleven in the fore- 
noon only. 

When you lift them, let their leaves be down and 
the earth be very dry; and riddling the earth in the 
boxes, ſo as not to leave any of the ſmall roots of the 
ſeedlings in the earth, take them and lay them in the 
root-room, until the beginning of Odlober; then re- 
plant them into larger boxes, and the ſame ſort of 
earth wherein they were ſown, taking care of them as 


you did the former years: They may remain in the 
boxes 


or two after rain. When theſe roots are taken out of 
the ground, they muſt be cleared from their old covers, 
and all ſorts of filth, and ſpread upon mats in a ſhady 
place to dry, after which they ſhouid be put up in a 
dry place, where vermin cannot get to them, obſerv- 
ing to keep every ſort ſeparated, but they ſhould not 
be kept too cloſe from the air, nor ſuffered to lie in 
heaps together, leſt they ſhould grow mouldy, for if 
any of the roots once take the mould, they commonly 
rot, when they are planted again. 

The oft-ſcts of theſe roots, which are not large e- 
nough to produce flowers the ſucceeding year, ſnould 
be alſo put by themſelves, keeping each ſort diſtinct; 
theſe ſhould be planted about a month earlier in au- 
tumn than the blowing roots, in particular beds by 
themſelves in the flower nurſery, where they may not 
be expoſed to public view ; but the earth of the beds 
ſhould be prepared for them in the ſame manner as for 
larger roots, though theſe ſhould not be planted above 
five inches deep, becauſe they are not ſtrong enough to 
puſh through ſo great covering of the earth as the old 
roots ; they may be placed much nearer together than 
thoſe which are to flower, and in one year moſt of them 
will become ſtrong enough to flower, when they may be 
removed into the ſlower- garden, and placed in the beds 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame kinds,” 
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boxes two ycars more, but no longer, for now they 
may be planted into beds in the ground; and the moſt 
proper ſoil for them, is that wherein, the ſpring prece- 
ding, hyacinths have been planted. If any of them 
ſhows flowers this fifth year after ſowing, they muſt 
have covers put upon them, and they muſt now be 
lifted every year when their leaves are down; and be- 
fore you condemn a flower for its bad appearance, you 
muſt prove it two years; for often what from theſe 
ſeedlings appears to be an indifferent flower the firſt 
ſpring it ſhows, comes to make a good ſhow the next 
ſeaſon of flowering, when it has got ſtrength to expand 
its petals, and diſpla its colours. 
As their roots turn large, you muſt add to the ſand 
of the compoſt wherein they grow ; and when they all, 
or moſt of them flower, uſe that compoſt for them 
which I have preſcribed for the flowering roots ; and 
be ſure to give them proper covers, when their flower- 
ſtems are ſpringing up, and when they are in bloom, 
you cannot fail to have ſucceſs ; and you may, by thus 
ſowing theſe ſeeds, obtain ſome beautiful flowers, far 
more illuſtrious than what have hitherto appeared. Thus 
have given Monſter Beulinx's method of raiſing biſard 
tulips irom ſeeds, and indeed he had very great ſucceſs, 
which I ſaw when I was laſt at Br»ſſels in 1730. 
Before I mention the ſeveral ſorts of. the fineſt biſ- 
ards, I muſt take notice, that the Foerbelms have of 
late years got into a ſet of thoſe flowers, whoſe ſtems 
are as high as Paguets, and their colours are moſt ſur- 
priſingly beautiful, which make them high in their pri- 
ces and very valuable. The beſt ſorts of theſe Biſard 
Tulips, Are: 
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Abondante Aiglon 

Aigle Nour Bellinde 

Agladros Belliſfari-3 
Hippolyte * Blande d'Oret noi | 
* L'Aftre du Jour Frarge | 
Arienne Blyrothea b 
Belle Nlinerve Bocaall 1 
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Brunnette Griſdeline 
Brunon 

Roi de Sweden 
Chimene 
Chamelion 
Charmante 
Cuveliere 
Directus 

Clorilde 

Du Thoy 

Efialtes 
Fountainbleau 
Ganymedes 
Generaliſſimus 

* Gloriane 
Glorieuſe 

Gouden Wapen 
Henriette 
Hianiſbe 
Hogenbot 
Icodrode 
Iphigenie 

Jemima 

* Juarlie 

Keyſer Carel-beſte 
La Poudree 
Keyſer van Java 
Labelle Brune 
Labelle Colombine 
La Bulgare 

La Solitaire Brune 
* L'Excellente Brune 
La Cadiere 
La Sublime 
Lucia 

Lucifer 
Elegantiſſimo 
Lxcellentiſſimo 
General Bathiani 
Eumetis extra 


Fabule 

Negrin 

Nimroth 

* Nitocris 

Nubiaan 

Oziris 

Perminie 

Querdidie 

* Raviſſante 

Regulus 

Roy de Siam 

RuNTenne 

Sageſſe 

Romulus 

Sautrelle 

Semiramis 

Seneſchall 

Schonendonk 

L'Invincible 

Magnifique 

Monterat 

Migreliene 

Mnemoſina 

Jeuweell Royale 

* Chapeau-tranſparant 

* Lion 

Siveline 

Sephora 

Soleil d'Or 

Soleil Royale 

Spadille 

* Staaten General extra 
 Schoone 

Tacimine 

St. Andre Frange 

F. Reuweel 

Voorſt van Hanover 

Titienne 

Victorieux 

Sappho. 
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And two roots of each of the double ſorts, which 1 
planted always in a bed by themſelves, theſe made a very 
fine ſhow,as they blow for the moſtpart all at one time. 
'Theſe roots I planted in my hyacinth ground, which I 
ſtirred up from the time I took out my hyacinth roots, 
adding to it a fourth part more of fine white ſand, du- 
ly prepared for the purpoſe, and alwas put the ſame 
covers upon them, (ſo ſoon as I perceived their flower- 
ſtems beginning to ſpire up) as I put upon my hyacinths, 
and uſed painted cloth, rather than matting to them, 
it being ſtronger and more capable to defend them from 
the too hot ſun, rains and winds eſpecially. 

In ten days after their bloom is over, carefully nip 
off all their ſeed veſſels ; and when their ſtalks are en- 
tirely withered, take them carefully up: This I did 
with a ſmall blunt iron inſtrument, for fear of wound- 
ing their roots, than which, nothing can be more pre- 


judicial to them, and laid them in their reſpective pla- 5 
ces or drawers in the root- room, laying baguets by- : 
bloomens, and biſards by themſelves, according to their 1 
names and numbers; obſerving after they were dry, to 0 


cleanſe them from all filth, old ſkins, old earth, and 
rotted fibres, which adhered to their bulbs, and which 
were not ſo proper to be taken from them when 
they were wet and new lifted; which method, at 
this time, I praQtiſed with all my bulbs that were dry, 
taking care not to take off any of their off-ſets from 
them, but what came from them fully formed, and of 
their own accord. 'This I made a general rule as to the 
off- ſets of all my bulbous rooted flowers; for if you take 
off their off-ſets, when they are but, half formed, the 
bulbs may blow ſtrong, without thoſe off-ſets coming 
off ſpontaneouſly; but fuch amputations may cauſe a 
rotting both in the off-ſets and their mother roots the 
enſuing ſeaſon, which ſhould be always avoided as much 
as poſſible. Here the roots lay expoſed to free air, till 
the ſeaſon for planting ; but I never allowed the rays of 
the ſun to come at them, which, although recom- 
mended by ſome, is a wrong practice; or to allow them 
to be laid in a warm hot room, where a fire is, the one 

being 
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being a too haſty method of drying them (I mean by 
the rays of the ſun) ; and by the other method, you 
may, by too great heat, mould them, or provoke the 
roots to ſpring too ſoon, all which ſhould be carefully 
avoided, | 

One thing relating to the breeders, which I ſaw prac- 
tiſed in Holland, I cannot omit to take notice of: A 
gentleman there of my acquaintance, being reſolved to 
break ſome very fine colours off new breeders, which 
he had got from Liſle in Flanders, prepared for thoſe 
roots a very lean, ſandy, and gravelliſh ſoil, which he 
was at a conſiderable expence to obtain, there being 
little or no gravel in Holland, and therein he planted 
thoſe roots, eight inches below the ſurface of the beds : 
That ſpring I was there, he had forty baguets, ex- 
tremely well broke, moſt of which retained their ſtripes 
to their fading, and had entirely thrown off their ori- 
ginal colours. The following autumn, he planted them 
in ſome of his richeſt garden mould, and moſt of theſe 
flowers retained their fine colours, which were vaſtly 
beautiful, and ſent me ſome of their roots, to which he 
gave names the year after: The reaſon he gave for 
changing the ground the ſecond year, from that where- 
in he firſt had planted them, was, that as, at firſt, they 
were planted in a lean gravelly foil, the ſize of their 
roots was ſo diminiſhed, that he was afraid their flow- 
ers would have been ſmall, although they were broke ; 
and therefore he planted them in a rich ſoil to enlarge 
their roots. His experiment ſucceeded very well ; for 
the roots had recovered almoſt their former ſize, and 
moſt of them retained their beautiful ſtripes into which 
he had broke them. 


Anemone, 
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Anemone : 
O the tulip ſucceeds the Anemone, or Wind- 
| flower. ; 

his flower is one of the beauties of the ſpring, which 
I would adviſe you to get from France or Holland, as 
they have by far greater varieties of this flower, than 
what is raiſed in Britain, whoſe colours, às far as I 
have ſeen, are confined to reds. and whites ; whereas 
abroad I have ſeen great varieties of blues, purples, and 
browniſh colours, moſt admirably intermixed, and moſt 
other colours, excepting yellow, which 1s as rare to ſee, 
as 2 blue ranunculus. It is called wind- flower, becauſe 
it's ſeeds are contained in down, which are eaſily blown 

off by the wind. 

They are diſtinguiſhed into narrow and broad-leaved 
kinds: I muſt own I never ſowed their ſeeds, becauſe 
I purchaſed roots of the beſt kinds they had in Hol- 
land, Flanders, or in France, tor five pound the hund- 
red, even their neweſt and beſt flowers being ſold at 
that rate. I gave them new earth every year, ſuch as 
[ uſed for hyacinths, to which I added a fourth part 
more of a freſh yellow marliſh earth to their compoſt; 
I planted them the end of January for a full large blow, 
in beds two feet deep of this compoſt, ten 6, root 
from root, and two inches deep. To plant them ſoon- 
er I found by experience was expoſing them too much 
to winter froſts, whereby I loſt many of their roots : 
Indeed if the winters prove mild, you will have a great- 
er increaſe of roots by planting them early; but as no 
perſon can promiſe for the weather, ſo I always took 
December or Fanuary to be the ſafeſt time of planting 
them. In planting, I always obſerved to put their roſ- 
es (as their flower-buds are termed) uppermoſt, and in 
March and April in dry weather, I refreſhed them often 
with water, always in the evenings, or early in the 
mornings; to water them in the day-time, or in ſun- 
ſhine, 1 found to be very prejudicial to them, as alſo to 
the ranunculus. 

So 
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So ſoon as their leaves were near faded, I took up 
their roots, and ſpread them upon a cloih in the root- 
room, that they might dry the better ; and after they 
had lain there twenty days, I cleaned them, and laid 
them in their proper drawers, when I took off their 
longeſt off-ſets, for this reaſon, that if I had delayed 
ſuch amputation until I was to plant them, a certain 
moulding of thoſe amputated parts would have enſued, 
which was avoided by this early taking off theſe off- 
ſets, theſe roots having in them a very gummiſh clam- 
my ſubſtance. 

f theſe flowers, there is a great and beautiful va- 
riety, which makes them deſerve a place in every good 


Collection of flowers. 


Ranunculus, 


HE Ranunculus, or the Crow-foot, deſerves our 

next attention, and thoſe are divided into two 

ſorts: The Turky Ranunculus, and the Perſon, of 

which laſt ſort there are many beauties obtained from 

ſeeds every year. I ſhall firſt treat of the Turky Ra- 

nunculus; and of thoſe in Voerbelms catalogue there are 
fourteen ſorts, viz. 


Admiral van Conſtantino- Pivan Major 


ple Romanum 
Exquiſita Romana Romanum Trache 
Merveilleuſe Luteo Sphericus 
Merveilleuſe de Paris * 'Tribellius Trache 
Monſtrom Trache Turban d'Or 
Oſſen-· bloed Turkſe Turban. 


* Paſſe Oſſen-· bloed 


The Paſſe Oſſen- bloed blows two ranges, ſometimes 
three ranges of flowers high; ſo it is one of the moſt 
valuable, upon that account, of all the kinds. 


In 
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In George Voerbelm's and Van ZompePs catalogues, 
they have added to the liſt of the Turky Ranunculus, 
four other ſorts, viz. 


The Seraphics, or Whites and Reds; 

Minerva, Reds or Carmine Colours ; 

Mufti, or La Pucelle de France, Whites, 

And the yellow Merveilleuſe, mixed with fine red Co- 
lours. 


Theſe flowers are ſo double, that no ſeeds can be ex- 
pected from them. I ſhall here treat of their culture 
by themſelves. I am certain, from experience, that 
the beſt time of planting theſe roots, is the beginning 
of December; if it is ſooner done, and they ſhall ſpring, 
they will ſuffer much by the winter froſts; but if they 
are then planted, they will not ſuffer, as not endeavour- 
ing to ſpring before the firſt of March, when our ſever- 
eſt froſts are gone. Plant them in a bed as long as you 
pleaſe, in breadth five feet, and in depth three feet, of 
the ſame mould wherein you plant hyacinths, adding a 
ſixth part more of cows dung to it; and therein plant 
them two inches and one half deep, and four inches 
diſtance root from root: Thus muſt they remain until 
their leaf-buds begin to appear above ground, then 
riddle above them one inch more of ſtiff mould ; the 
reaſon for which 1s, that they may not be too much 
expoſed to the dry weather, and to the heat of the ſun, 
both which are very prejudicial to this plant when in 
flower, which will be by the beginning or the middle of 
May ; or that, in watering them, though from a fine 
roſe upon a garden water-pot, the light earth in which 
they are planted may not be waſhed off their roots, 
which would be very prejudicial to their bloom and roots. 
I gave them frequent waterings in the evening, or very 
early in the morning, but not in the ſun-ſhine. As 
ſoon as their leaves were quite decayed, I took them 
quite out of the ground, ſpread them upon a cloth, and 
dried them: So ſoon as they were dry, I cleared _ 
rom 
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from the earth, and other filth attending them, and 
took from them what off-ſets would freely part from 
their mother roots. 

If there comes hard froſt in January or February, 
whilſt their roots are ſpringing, and ſending their fibres 
into the ground, I cover the ſides of their beds, in 
which they are planted, with two or three inches of 
rotten tan-bark, but never mix the tan with their com- 
poſt earth, that being extremely prejudicial to them, 
and to all kinds of ranunculus; and cover the tops 
of the beds with long ſtraw, provided only that their 
plant leaves are not above ground; for if theſe are com- 
ing up, put one inch of earth above them, but no ſtraw, 
for that would rot their young leaves, and poſſibly the 
roots alſo. 

The Perſian kinds of ranunculus, cannot be equalled 
by any flower in beauty, diverſity of colours, and forms 
of their vaſtly magnificent flowers ; for which reaſon I 
ſhall be the more particular in the culture of ſuch roots 
as are obtained from abroad, and of the management of 
their ſeedlings, as far as I practiſed myſelf. 

I would adviſe to have thoſe roots from the mynheers 
Voerbelms, or Voerbelm and Van Zompel at Hearlem, they 
having the beſt ſortments of thoſe roots, I mean the 
double flowers; the ſemidoubles are to be purchaſed 
from ſome floriſts in Flanders; but the Voerbelms ſeldom 
chooſe to part with their beſt ſemidouble flowers ; be- 
cauſe from theſe they have the beſt ſeeds, which pro- 
duce their fineſt double flowers. I planted the fineſt 
double ſorts towards the beginning of February, in light 
rich earth, preciſely the ſame as is direQed for the 
Turky ſorts; obſerving every year to give them freſh 
mould, of the ſame ſort as 1s here preſcribed. If you 
plant theſe roots in pots, put one root, or at moſt two, 
into one two-penny pot only ; and ſo ſoon as you have 
planted them, ſink the pots into the ground, two inch- 
es below the ſurface, in the form of beds, four in 
breadth, and as many as you pleaſe in length, accord- 
ing to the number of roots you have. Upon the ap- 
proach of froſt, I covered them with two inches of old 

tan; 
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tan; nor did I remove it after the froſt is gone, that, 
when the plants are watered, the light earth into which 
they are planted, may not be waſhed away from their 
roots, but that the water then given them, may glide 
gently through the tan without diſturbing their roots. 

I chooſe to plant them in pots, as well as in the open 
beds, that their ſorts may be the eaſier diſtinguiſhed by 
the numbers affixed to them, which a floriſt ſhould al- 
ways be moſt careful about, and that they may not fo 
eaſily be thrown out of the ground by moles or other 
vermin, before, or when they are in bloom, which 
would deſtroy them intirely. When they are in blow, 
and in hot ſun-ſhine, it will be proper to cover them 
with mats, that they may not be hurried out of their 
beauty : So ſoon as the leaves are dry, I take them out 
of the pots, or from their beds in the open ground, and 
lay them in the root-room in their particular drawers, 
until planting ſeaſon, taking care that no ſevere froſt 
comes at their roots when they are out of the ground, 
Notwithſtanding what I have directed with reſpect to 
- planting the ranunculus in pots, you may plant moſt of 
them in the ground, in beds of the ſame compoſt as 
thoſe in pots; and if they are not touched by vermin, 
they will bloſſom, and proſper well; but you muſt make 
the beds two feet deep of compoſt, for their ſmall fi- 
bres will run far down into the earth, if it is well pre- 
pared, and will produce more flowers and off-ſets than 
if it was ſhallower. 

There is another method of preparing the beds for 
this flower, which I have ſeen practiſed with great ſuc- 
ceſs: Dig a trench two feet deep, fill up fourteen inch- 
es thereof with old well-rotted dung from an old cu- 
cumber, or melon hot-bed ; above which lay ten inch- 
es of good, freſh, light earth, and thereon plant your 
ranunculus roots ; for when their fibres reach the old 
totted dung, they are thereby kept moiſt and active, 
whereby they ſhow a ſtrong bloom; but be ſure to give 
them new compoſed earth and dung every year, other- 
wiſe you cannot have a good blow. If you have _ 

well- 
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well-rotted cows dung, I would prefer it to horſes dung, 
from any hot-bed whatever. 

As to the ſeedlings, not any can be expected to ſuc- 
ceed well, unleſs they are obtained from good coloured 
ſemidouble flowers, which is always in the option of the 
owner to purchaſe. However, ſuppoſing you have 
purchaſed fine coloured flowers of this kind, you muſt, 
ſo ſoon as you perceive the ſeeds part from the axis of 
their flowers, look them over carefully twice a day, and 
gather what are ripe, leaving the others to ripen of 
courſe, which will be three weeks at leaſt from that 
time when the earlieſt ſeeds are ripe; then lay them in 
their ſeed-paper-bags until Ober, which ſeaſon I take 
to be the moſt proper for ſowing them; if they are 
ſooner ſown, they will ſpring up before the froſts come 
on, which will endanger the entire loſs of them, either 
by throwing their young roots out of the ground, or by 
cutting off their leaves, which 1s ſure to deſtroy them 
altogether. 

I then prepare boxes for them, much the ſame as 
for ſeedling hyacinths, but more ſhallow, and in them 
ſow theſe ſceds thin; and afterwards, by their covers, 
- ue them from the injuries of froſt as much as poſ- 

ible. 

The young plants, by this management, will begin 
to appear by the firſt of March, when the ſeverity of 
froſts is over, and the boxes ſhould at that time be re- 
moved into a ſituation where they may enjoy the bene- 
fit of the rays of the ſun, until eleven forenoon only. 
I prefer boxes for theſe and moſt other flower-ſeeds, 
rather than pots or ſeed-pans; all earthen ware being 
much colder in winter than wood ; and before the 
froſt comes on, I chooſe to lay ſome very fine riddled 
rotten tan over the ground, wherein they were ſown, 
to keep them from froſt ; as alſo that the light earth in 
watering them might be preſerved about their roots. 
In June theſe young roots ſhould be lifted out of the 
boxes ; and replanted in the middle of November, 
giving them new earth and larger boxes; ſo ſoon as the 
troſts ſet in, I covered the earth in the boxes with rotted 

tan 
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tan as in the former winter: I took care to have folding 
covers to all my boxes, which, this year, were one foot 
and an half deep, and as long and broad, as you have roots 
to fill them, which I planted at two inches diſtance, 
root from root, and near two inches deep, in the ſame 
ſort of ſoil wherein I ſowed them. I planted them in 
boxes for this ſecond year, rather than in beds, that 
they might be leſs ſubjected to the ſeverities of the wea- 
ther, or other accidents when their roots were young ; 
they appeared in March, and ſome of them flowered ; 
Thoſe which were ſingle and of ordinary colours I pul- 
led up when they were in bloom; the good ones I al- 
lowed to remain in the ground until lifting ſeaſon 3 but 
what ſhowed this ſecond year of their growth, were on- 
ly ſemidoubles, excepting two dozen of fine doubles, 
of which I took particular care, and planted them with 
the other fineſt doubles, as ſome of them were very va- 
luable, being extraordinary fine flowers; and ſeveral 
of theſe flowers are now in the Dutch catalogues. 

All the roots I had put into my root-room of thoſe 
ſeedlings, I planted into a long bed two inches deep, in 
the compoſt, which was laid two feet deep in the bed, 
and four feet broad, the middle of December, or be- 
ginning of January. So ſoon as I perceived the froſts 
to ſet in ſtrong, I covered them with two or three inch- 
es of tan, which in March I removed from them : So 
ſoon as I perceived their leaves coming above the 
ground, I riddled an inch of the ſtrongeſt garden mould 
on them, but put no ſand into it: The uſe of which was 
to ſtrengthen theſe young roots, as alſo to preſerve the 
earth from being waſhed off from them by watering 
when they are in bloom. I alſo covered them with mats 
in that ſeaſon, laid upon arches made of hoops, and 
took care to pull up all bad flowers, when they were in 
blofſom, that they might not be mixed with the good 
flowers. By this management, I had moſt extraordina- 
ry ſucceſs, obſerving to procure ſome freſh roots of the 
beſt ſemidoubles every year from abroad, or at home, 
where they were good, for it is neceſſary to change the 
ſeeds, as ſceds ſaved from one's own garden every * 
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o not ſo well as what you get from another ſoil; and, 
by experience, one finds in gardens what is practiſed b 
farmers; the moſt knowing of whom change their ſeeds 
of grain every ſecond or third year at leaft ; So it is 
with flower-ſeeds, and without which, good ſucceſs in 
obtaining fine flowers is not to be expected, as I ob- 
ſerved in the praQtice of the beſt floriſts in Holland and 
Flanders. I ſhall now ſet down a catalogue of ſuch ra- 
nunculuses of the Perfian kind, as I know to be the beſt 
old ſtandard flowers, diſtinguiſhing them by their co- 


lours. 


Ranunculuſer, Purple and Roſe-coloured. 


* Ambuſtus 

Jeuweel van Europa 
Adminiſtrateur 
Archeveque du Canterbu- 


< 

Baſhaw van Cairo 

* Belle Africa 

* Ballotin 
Boſphorus 
Cardinal's Hood 
Dromedaris 
Electryon 

Etiopiaan 

Grand Conquerant 
Gekroonde Moor 
Grand Maitre Royale 
* Grande Monarque 
* Griſdeline Roots 

* Jeuweel Griſdeline 
Incomparable nova 
Katarinete 

Keyſer Amurath 
Koning David 
L*Aube du jour 


Metellus 

Milo 

My Lord Walgraaf 

Nonius 

Purpre ſans pareille 

Purpre Manteel 

* Phoenix florum 

* Purpre incomparable 

Premiere noble 

Provincie Roſe 

* Roſe Charmante 

Roſe d'Amour. 

Roy de Fleurs 

* Saphire 

Stadhouder General 

Gloria Ranunculorum 

* Veſuvius 

Violete Griſdeline 

Viperino 

* Violete incomparable 

* Violete illuftre 

Violete ſans pareille 

Cour de Toſcane, Violete 
ſuperbe preſque bleuf. 


X Ranun- 
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Ranunculuſes of Orange Colours. 


Admirante Orange Boom 

* Belle rouge Orange Perdiccas 

Comte de Lowendahl * Phanix triumphante 

Colombus Feu imperiale 

Ariſtander Feu Royale 

* Fayal * Feu triumphante 

Feu Conſtante Four Ardent 

Feu Dominante Furieuſe de France 

Grand Feu du Roy Procurator 

Koningin van Sicilien Thitone 

L' amp d'or * Topana 

Metropolitaan Avernus 

* Orange Voorſt * Demophoon. 
Ranunculuſes of white mixed with red colours. 

Belle aimable * Picote aimable 

* Belle Catarina Queen of Hungary 

* Belle rouge Griſdeline Raine blanche 

Bonte Leuw Roſe Imperiale 

Briſetoute Agaet Incomparable 

* Charmante Griſdeline Diademe 

Capitain General Pironetta 

* Gravin van Yarmouth * Eucharis 

Dellila Sneeuberg 


Trois. Coulenrs Eclatantes Koningin Elizabeth. 
Triple Croon 


Ranunculuſes of yellow and red Colours. 


Belle Aſia * Goudenberg 

Berg Etna Rhadamanthus 

* Swarte Leuw Soleil Levant 

Gouden Sceptre Vergulde Lampet 
Guldezon Vergulde Servies 
Gouden Ketten Reine de Morocco 
Jeuweell van Dort Laomedon 

Iſabelle triumphante * Marquiſe dell Campo 
Jonquille aimable Florido. 


Ranun- 
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Ranunculuſes of feuillemort Colours. 


La Vauve Galante Feuillemort noir 
Achæus * Glorieuſe feuillemort 
Agariſte | brune | 

Bruin feuillemort Fluweel La Financier 

Brunon Mortihead 

* Feuillemort Charmante La bella Veuve 

* Le Monde traveſtie * Victorieule, 

* Cantor Vleermuys 

* Chimney ſweeper Feuillemort ſanſpareille 
Mouron La Sepulchre de Louis 
Rakima Quatſtorſe 

* Seimra Bruin Demon. 


* Sultan Oſman Bruin 


All thoſe ſorts of ranunculus are to be fold by Nietre, 
and Dirk, and George Voerbelms, and Van Zompell, flo- 
riſts at Hearlem in Holland; as alſo other fine ſorts at 
forty guilders per hundred, with their different names 
wrote upon the paper which incloſes them, and they 
have ſome at ten guilders per root, which are of ſurpri- 
ſing beauty, far excelling thoſe here mentioned; of 
which I have had many fine ſorts. | 

have thus far given my own practice of propogating 
moſt of the conſiderable vernal flowers, whole culture 
deſerves attention, and their beauties make the curious 
floriſts eſteem them, and vie with each other who ſhall 
propagate the beſt of them. I ſhall proceed now to 
treat of annual flowers, and eſpecially thoſe we annual- 
ly receive catalogues of from Holland, which I muſt 
lay are neither rightly named, botanically , or other- 
wiſe; and I ſhall endeavour to do this (as far as my prac- 
tice led me) in as few words, and in the beſt manner I 
am capable of, and ſhall begin with the Dutch cata- 
logues, giving them their proper Engliſh names, as well 
as the botanical names, and their culture, having ſow- 


ed all thoſe ſeeds for two years ſucceſſively. 


X 2 CATALOGUES 
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1 CAT ALOGUES van ſchoone BLOMZ AADEN te vinden 
4 by Dixk and PixRRE VOERHELM, Blomiſt te Haer- 
lem, 1754. 


| | Het Honderd Soorten tot 5 Gulden. 
Bloem-Zaaden, die bet eerſte Jaar bloeiſen. 


1 Abutilon groſſularia 
folio flore rubro 

2 Acetoſa veſicaria 

3 Ageratium folio fer- 
rato 

4 Agremona Mexicana 

5 Alcea flore veſicario 
Africana - 

*6 do. Perennis flore alb. 


23 Aſphodelus luteus 
Aſter Chinenſis - 
0 no flore albo TM 
25 do, cæruleo 
26 do. purpureo 
27 do. minor alba 
28 do. Conizoides 


do. Jacobea folio 


29 
*30 Atriplex buxifera 
*31 do. odorato 
*32 Balſamina fœmina flo- 


*7 do. Purpureo 
8 Amaranthus maxima 


— 


e * 


erecta 
9 do. ſparſa 
10 do. ſpica virid. 
11 Annagallis flore alb. 
12 do. Phæniceo 
13 do. cœruleo 
14 Anthirrinum arvenie 
flore albo 
15 do. rubro 
516 do. majus perenne flo- 
re albo 
17 do. rubro 
18 do. variegato 
19 Agremona ſpinoſa 
20 Alarini Lobelli 


re albo 
33 do. incarnata 
34 do. variegato 
35 do. purpureo 
36 do. albo pleno 
37 do. incarnato pleng 
38 do. incarnato varie- 
gato pleno 
39 do. purpureo pleno 
40 do. purpureo varie- 
gato pleno - 
41 do. Roſeo pleno 
42 do. tricolore pleno 
43 do. luteo, ſeu noli me 
tangere 


21 Aſtragalũs maritim. 


44 Bellis American. Co- 
22 do. Stellatus 


ronopi flore luteo 
45 do. 


— 


- — 
—— 
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45 do. Cabo de Bon eſ- 
perance 
6 do. Majus 
= Bidens 838 la- 
tifol. flore luteo 
48 Blataria flore albo 
49 do. luteo 
50 Borago Cretica flore 
variegato 
51 do. major folio varie- 
gato 
5 2 do. major flore cæruleo 
53 Bugloſſum majus flo- 
re albo 
54 Buphthalm. Papav. 
fol. flore luteo 
*:5 do. Tanaceti folio flo- 
re luteo 
*56 do. albo 
57 Beuplurum perfoliat, 
58 Caliminta Montan. 
59 Calendula flore ſul- 
phurino 
60 Caltha vulgaris flore 
pallido 
61 do. Polyanthos maxima 
562 do. Prolifera 
63 Capno des Fumaria 
64 Carduus Italicus ſpi- 
noſus Horrible 
65 do. Mariæ 
66 do. minor flore lut. 
67 CaryophyllusChinen- 
ſis lore pleno 
68 Caryophyllata flore 
luteo 
269 do. variegato 
70 Cartamus flore croc. 
71 Caucal. Monſpeliac, 
72 Cerinthe flore albo 
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73 do. luteo 

74 do, purpureo varie- 
gato 

75 do. rubro variegato 

76 Chriſanthemum flo- 
re albo pleno 

*77 do. luteo pleno 


*78 do. fiſtuloſa 


*79 do. ſulphurin. pleno 
80 Chamæpitys 
81 Cicer album 
82 do. rubrum 
83 Clymenum Hiſpani- 
cum 
84 Coluthea Arbor, ve- 
ſic. Barba Jovis fol. 
flore rubro 
85 Condrilla Cretica 
flore roſeo 
86 do. flore luteo 
87 do. Orientalis flore 
rubro 
88 do. Tingitana flore 
luteo 
89 Coniſa Argentee 
90 do. Aureo 
9 Conſolida Anglica 
flore albo 
92 do. cæruleo 
93 do. variegato 
94 do. incarnato 
95 do. incarnato varie- 
to 
96 do. pallido 
97 do, Reg. flore albo 
98 do. pallido 
99 do, cæœruleo 


*:00 do, pallido varieg. 


101 do. argenteo 
102 do. cæruleo variegato 
X 3 103 do. 
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103 do. cinereo 

104 do. incarnato 

*105 do. interdum pleno 
cœruleo 

106 do. incarnat. 

107 Convolvulus auri- 
culatus baconi 

108 do. major flore pal- 
lido 

109 do. roſeo 

110 do. purpureo 

111 Cotula flora albo 

112 do. luteo 

113 Cucurbita fructi po- 
mi forma, 

114 do. pyri forma 

*115 Cucumis Aſininus 

*116 Cyanus arvenſis di- 
verſi- color 

117 do. flore albo 

118 do. cxruleo 

119 do. purpureo 

120 do. orientalis flore 
albo odorato 

121 do. luteo odorato 

122 do. Purpurea odo- 
rato 

123. do. ſegetum flore 
purpureo 

124 Ervum verum 


125 Ervum equinum mi- 


nus 

126 do. majus 

127 Fœnum Græcum ſa- 
tivum 

128 Flos Adonis flore ru- 
bro 

129 do. Africanus aureo 
pleno 


130 do. fiſtuloſa pleno 
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5131 do. luteo pleno 
132 do. Indicus minor 
133 do. Tunetanus vul- 
garis 
134 do. flore atro ruben- 
bs 
135 do. luteo 
*136 do. variegato 
137 do. pleno 
138 do. Principis flore 
albo 
139 do. cœruleo 
140 do. pallido 
141 do. Solis luteo 
*142 do. pleno 
143 do. ſemine albo 
*144 do. pleno 
*145 do. flore ſulphureo 
*146 do. pleno 
*147 Galega flore albo 
148 do. cæruleo 
5149 Garidella foliis tuni- 
ciſſime d:viſis 
150 Geranium latifoli- 
um 
151 do. Muſcatum 
152 do ſemine nigro 
153 Glaucium flore lu— 
teo | 
154 do. flore rubro 
155 do. ctruleo 
159 Gramen AlopeQoi- 
des majus 
157 do. Tremulum ma- 
jus 
*158 do. minus 
*:59 Hallicaccin. fructu 
anreo 
160 Hediſarum annu- 
um - 


161 do, 
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161 do. Clypeatum flo- 
re albo 
162 do. rubro 
163 Hedipnoides fore 
triplo 
164 Hiera. Barbarum flo- 
re albo 
165 do. luteo medio ni- 
gro 
166 do. Montanum pe- 
renne flore lutco 
167 Heſperus Montan. 
altifolius 
168 Hypecoun 
169 Hipericum flore lu- 
teo 
170 Horminum coma ru- 
bra 
171 do. Peſtgridis 
172 Hyſophus flore ru- 
bro 
173 Lathyrus Auguſti fo- 
lio flore rubro 
174 do. albo et rubro va- 
riegato 
175 do, flore luteo 
176 do, Odorato flore al- 
bo et rubro varie- 
gato 
5177 do. purp. et rubro 
variegato 
178 do. Supinuus minus 
179 do. 'Tingitanus 
180 do. Vicia ſubterr. 
4181 Lavandula folio diſ- 
ſecto 
182 Leucanthem. Ta- 
naceti folio flore 
ma;ore 


183 Lychnis perfoliata 
flore rubro | 
184 do. Hirſuta minor 
flore variegato 
185 do. Miſſipole flore 
albo 
186 do. carneo 
187 do. purpureo 
*188 do. Scabioſa 
189 do. Segetum 
190 do. Orientalis flore 
rubro 
191 do. Saponaria flore 
pleno 
* 192 Linaria Auguſti fo- 
lio flore albo 
* 193 do. flore albo et lu- 
teo | 
194 do. cerul. et luteo 
195 do. luteo parva 
196 do. perennis flore 
purpureo 
197 Linum Africanum 
198 do. altiſſimum 
199 do. Umbilicatum flo- 
re albo 
200 Liſimachi Virginina 
* 201 Lotus flore atro ru- 
bente folio varie- 
gato 
£52 do. luteo 
203 Lucojum annuum 
. flore rubro 
104 do. flavo 
205 do. arboreſcens fle- 
re albo 
206 do. purpureo 
208 do. roſeo 
209 do. rubro 
X 4 210 do. 
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210 do. variegato 
*211 do. folio glabro flo- 
re albo | 
212 do, flore lutea mix- 
to 
* 213 do. perenne flore lu- 
tea 
214 do. vernum flore 
purpureo 
. 215 do. rubro 
*216 Lupinus flore al- 


* 217 do luteo odotato 
*218 do. Indicus flore 
cæruleo 
* 219 do. major incarnato 
variegato 
220 Lupinus minor ſemi- 
ne pallido flore cæ- 
ruleo 
* 221 Lupinus majore cæ- 
ruleo variegato 
222 do. minor cæruleo 
variegato 
223 Marjorana Cretica 
odorato 
*224 Malva Bztica flore 
albo 
*225 do. Roſeo 
+ 226 do. incarnato 
* 2257 do. rubro 
228 do. Orientalis ru- 
bro 
229 do. flore albo 
* 230 do. folio criſpo 
* 231 do. variegato 
232 Matricaria tolio criſ- 
0 
* 233 do. flore pleno 
234 Medica Cochialata 
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major 
235 do, minor 
236 do. hirſuta 
* 237 do. maculata {api - 
noſa 
238 do. Turbinata 
239 do. Orbiculata 
240 do. Semine glabro 
241 do. plano 
242 Melilotus Italicus 
243 do. flore violaceo 
244 do. minor 
245 Meagrum Monoſ- 
parum | 
246 Milium Gambocci- 
um 
247 do. Solis 
248 Mirabilis Peruvia- 
nus flore albo et 
rubro 
249 do. luteo et rubro 
250 do. toto rubro 
251 do. luteo 
252 Moldavica flore al- 
bo 


253 do. cæruleo 
*254 do. Orientalis flore 
violaceo 
255 Nardus Bohemica 
flore albo 
256 do. cæruleo 
* 257 do. Orientalis flore 
variegato 
* 258 Narſturtium Indi- 
cum majus, flore 


aureo 
259 do. luteo | 
*260 do. minus flore au- 'P 2 
reo ; 2 
261 do. flavo | 2 


262 Nechantemum 


262 Nechanthemum flo- 
re purpureo 

263 Nicotiana latifolia 
264 do. rotundo folio 

* 265 Nigella flore albo 

leno 

* 266 do. cxruleo pleno 

267 Ochrus ſemine pul- 


lo 
268 Ornithopodium mi- 
nus 
*269 Papaver flore albo 
pleno 
270 do. incarnato ple- 
"MM 
271 do, purpureo ple- 
no 
* 272 do. incarnato ſtra- 
to pleno 
273 do. roſeo ſtraito ple- 
no 
274 do. rubro ſtraito ple- 
no 


275 do. totum rubrum 
276 do. albo major in- 
terdum pleno 
277 incarnato ſtraito ple- 
no minor 
278 do. Erraticum flore 
albo 
* 279 do. diverſi- color flo- 
re pleno 
* 280 do. Phæniceo 
* 281 do. atra rubente fim- 
bria 
*282 do. Phæniceo fim- 
briato 
283 do. palido 
284 do. roſeo 
285 Pelecinus Vulgaris 
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286 132 Orienta- 
1s 


287 Phaſeolus Indicus 
coccineo 

288 do. nigro 

289 do. minor fructu lu- 
teo 


290 do pallido 
291 Pomum Amoris 
fructu luteo ma- 
jor 
292 do. minor 
293 do. rubro major 
294 do. minor 
295 Ptarmica flore albo 
pleno 
* 296 do. purpureo ple- 


no 

297 Reſeda flore albo 

bere is now ano- 
ther of the Reſe- 
day viz. 

298 Reſeda Egyptiaca, 
Floribus ex luteo 
viridibus odoratiſ- 
ſimis 

299 Ricinus Americanus 

300 Scabioſa Annus max- 
ima 

301 do. flore albido 

302 do. prolifero 

303 do. purpureo 

* 304 do. variegato 

305 Schandix major 

306 Scorpioides Corni- 
culis aſperis 

307 do. non aſperis 

307 do. ſiliqua craſſa 

308 Scholymus ſpinoſus 
flore luteo 

* 309 do. 
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* 309 do. flore variegato 

310 Seſamoides parvus 
Matthioli 

311 Specul. Venereum 
flore albo 

312 do. purpureo 

313 Stachys agria plata- 
ni folio 

314 'Thlaſpidium flore 
pallido luteo 

315 Thlaſpi Creticum 
flore albo 

316 do. purpureo 

317 do. violaceo 

318 do, Monſpeliaco 

319 do. luteo minor 

* 320 do. ſaxatile flore lu- 

teo 

* 321 do. Virginiana al- 

bo odorato 
22 Tordilium Narbo- 
nenſe 

323 do. Syriacum 

324 Trifolium Lagopi 
folio 


W 
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325 do. flore albo 

326 Triticum America- 
num 

327 . Valeriana æſtiva 

328 do. Indica flore albo 

329 do. rubro 

330 Valerianella Cretis 
ca fructu veſicaris 

331 do. Umbellata 

332 Verbaſcum nigrum 
flore albo 

333 do. flore lnteo 

334 Vicia Orientalis 

335 do. glabro amplo 
candido 

336 do. ſativa 

337 do. ſemine nigro 

338 do. Silveſtris fruc- 
tu rotundo 

* 339 Viola hortenſis tri- 
color 

340 Vulneraria Penta- 
phyllos 

341 Urtica Romana. 


Bleem-Zaaden, die' t tweede Faar bloeijen, or ſeeds of 
biennial flowers which bloſſom the ſecond year after 


ſowing. 


342 hen Theophraſti 

| et Plinii 

343 Aſtragalus Alpinus 
procerior alopecu- 
roides 

346 Aquilegia variega- 

ta, 

347 do. Virginiana 

348 Bardana Arachoi- 


des 

349 Belle videre 

350 Bulbonac flore al- 
bo 

* 351 Bulbonac flore cæru- 
leo, 

352 Capſicum arborel- 
cens fructu ru- 
bro 


353 Caryophyllis 
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* 353 Caryophillis Barba- 
tus flore variega- 
to 

354 Clenopodium Cana- 
denſe 

* 335 Carolina magno flo- 

re 

356 Coluthea arboreſ- 
cens veſicaria flore 
luteo 

* 357 Digitalus flore al- 

bo 

* 358 do. roſeo 

* 359 do. rubro 

* 360 do. purpureo 

* 361 du. Virginiana 

352 Geranium majus cæ- 
ruleo 

363 do. variegato 

364 Horminum Corni- 
Cerv. folio 

365 Labur num 

* 366 Lathyrus perennis 

major 

* 367 do. minor 

368 Leucojum Cerinthi 

tolio 

369 Lychnis Coronaria 

rubro 

* 370 do. variegato 

*371 Malva hortenſis ro- 

ſea flore albo ple- 

no 
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*372 do. atrorubente ple- 


no 


*373 do. incarnato ple- 


no 


* 374 do. luteo pleno 
* 375 do. variegato pleno 
* 376 do. nigro pleno 
* 377 do. purpureo ple- 


no 


* 378 do. roſeo pleno 
* 379 do. rubro pleno 
* 330 Malva Mexicana 


38 1 Mexicana, - 


* 332 Moldavica Ameri- 


cana perennis 


* 353 Papaver Indium pe- 


renne 


384 Plantago roſeo 


385 Scabioſa perennis 

386 Sontalina incana o- 
dorata 

387 Tyntimalis Catapu- 


tia 


* 388 Valeriana Græca 


lore albo 


* 339 do. cxruleo 


do. minima flore 
cxruleo 


391 Vicia Bengalenſis 


390 


* 392 Viola Mariana flore 


albo . 


* 393 do. cæruleo 


394 Vulneraria 


Bloem 
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Bliem Zaaden, or ſeeds of flowers which muſt be ſown 
upon hot-beds, 


395 Abutilum Indicum 409 Datura flore purpu- 


flore aurantio 

396 Amaranthus trico- 
lor luteo rubro et 
viridt 

397 do. rubro et viridi 

398 do. Globoſus flore 
albo 


399 do. purpureo 


reo odorato 

410 Ficoides Chryſtalli- 
na 

411 Lacrymæ Jobi 

412 Malum inſanum 
fructu luteo 

413 do. purpureo 

414 Ocimum Nobile 


400 do. Chriſtatus flore 415 Piper Indicum ob- 
albo longo fructu lu- : 
401 do, luteo teo { 
402 do. rubro 4 16 do. rubro q 
403 do. Conglomerato 417 do. major fructu lu- 1 
404 do. totum rubrum teo 
405 Alcea Americana flo= 418 do. rubro [ 
re aurantio 419 do. minor fructu lu- L 
406 Bidens Indicus flore teo } 
aurantio 420 do. rubro a 
407 Canna Indica flore 421 do. fructu Ceraſi 2 
luteo 422 do. minore q 
408 do. rubro 423 do. Punctata. 1 

The firſt named plant in the Dutch CaTar.ocur, F 
is the Abutilon groſſilaria folio flore rubra ; in page 7 
208. 

The right name of this plant is, the Maku Carolini- d 5 
ana repens Ereſſularia folic, and the miſtake I was un- . a 
der in the firſt edition of this work, was occaſioned by | f 
the miſtake the Dutch floriſts committed in ſending me | p 
the ſeeds of this plant, for the other which I named * a 
Tournes, or Eaſtern-Mallow with a fine red flower; it 
requires a gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the . a 


plants are three inches high, they ſhould be mes 
e 
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ed into the flower borders, and ſhaded until they take 


root, and muſt be planted into a warm ſituation, where 
they will produce their flowers, and perfect their ſeeds : 
Thoſe plants with the Altbeas or Mallows make a fine 
appearance, flowering moſt of the ſummer months, and 
make a good ſhow in the flower-garden ; they require 
a rich ſandy ſoil, and ſhould have the ſame culture 
with the Mallows, which I mention here to avoid re- 
petitions. : 

2d Acetoſa Veficaria is a ſpecies of the ſorrel, the cul- 
ture of which every gardener knows. 

3d, Ageratum folio ſerrato. 

'The right name of this plant is, Ageratum foliis ſer- 
ratis, C. B. the common maudline. This is propa- 
gated in gardens for medicinal uſe; it requires a light 
undunged ſoil, and is increaſed by parting its roots in 
ſummer : But I am of opinion, there is another ſort 
of this plant which is what is meant by here in the 
Dutch Catalogues, which is tbe Ageratum Alpinum foliis 
ſerratis glabris flore purpureſcente: Purple flowered Al- 
pine Ageratum with ſmooth leaves, ſerrated upon the 
utter edges of the leaves of the plant. This a very 
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hardy plant, 3 native of the Alps, and muſt have 


a ſtrong ſoil in a ſhady ſituation z it creeps upon the 
ground, and I have uſed it for edgings in wilderneſs 
quarters ; it increaſes by feeds, and by dividing its roots 
in Auguſt. 

4th, Agrimonia Mexicana. I take to be the Eupa- 
torium Peruvianum folio ſubrotundo, trinervi ei acute, 
flare ceruleo, Vaille-memoires d' Acad. des ſciences. Pe- 
ruvian Hemp, Agrimony, with &trinervous ſharp point- 
ed leaf, and blue flowers. 

This is a hardy plant, but muſt have a ſandy ſoil, 
and if raiſed on a moderate hot-bed, it will come the 
faſter on; if it is planted in pots, it will protect the 
plants in the winter from the ſeverities of froſt under 
any common hot-bed frame which 1s covered. 

5th, 6th and 7th, are already treated of, under the 
article Abutilon. 

8h, Amarantbus maxima erecta, or tree Amaranth. 

gth, Amaranthus 
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gth, Amatanihus ſparſa, is the Amaranthus maxima, 
fanicula, longa, pendula, ſemine rubella, or Love liet 
bleeding. | 

roth, Is the Amaranthus ſpicis viridibus, or Ama- 
ranth with a red ſpike, and green tips upon the flower 

etals; 

l Theſe three ſorts I have ſeen raiſed and flowered 
pretty well in the open ground, but they are much bet- 
ter, and make a far prettier ſhow when they are raiſed 
on hot-beds. Wherefore I ſhall here treat of all the 
Amaranthuſes mentioned in the catalogue, with num- 
bers 394, 395, 396, 397» 398, 399, 400, 401 402, 
and intorm my readers of their management, by which 
F obtained theſe beautiful flowers to their greateſt per- 
fection of bloom. | 

Having provided myſelf with good ſeeds from abroad, 
ſowed them upon a hot-bed of horſe-dung the end 
of February; and in froſty nights covered them with 
mats laid over the glaſſes, to prevent the froſt from en- 
tering the earth on the hot-bed ; Talfo ſowed them ve- 
ry thin, that when I had occaſion to tranſplant them, 
(which muſt be done) I could lift them with good balls 
of earth to preſerve their roots. 

If the hot-bed is in good temperament of heat, 
thoſe plants will appear above ground in a fortnight's 
time, when you ſhould prepare another hot-bed near 
the ſeed-bed; that, in tranſplanting, the plants may 
not ſuffer by being carried too far when they are young, 
and their roots tender: When this laſt bed is in a right 
temperature of heat, lift the amaranths from their 
leed-bed with a trowel, and as much carth as you can; 
and covering this nurſery-bed with fix inches of good, 
rich, treſh carth, plant them therein five inches aſun- 
der every way in rows, and water them with a ſmall 
bottle, and a few ſtraws upon its mouth, whereby the 
water will drop and not guſh out; and this method is 
better than to uſe a watering-pot, whereby theſe very 
young plants are ſometimes borne down, and will not 
recover again, but rot and die entirely. I took care to 


thade them in the heat of the day, by laying mats over 
the 
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the glaſſes, until I perceived the plants to have ſtruck 
freſh roots; and in warm weather, I lifted up the 
glaſſes to give them air, and turned their inner ſides 
out, to dry the ſteam which might be upon them from 
the fermentation of the dung, which, if it falls upon 
theſe young plants, will be very prejudicial to them. 
Cover alſo the glaſſes in the night time, to prevent the 
cold from injuring them : In three weeks time, theſe 
plants will, with the care above preſcribed, grow large 
and near meeting, and then I would adviſe planting 
them in two-penny pots, one in a pot, and put them 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and in a glaſs-caſe made 
on purpoſe for raiſing tender annuals. I rather chooſe 
to ſow theſe plants on dung than on tan, becauſe I put 
earth above the dung, which I could not do above the 
tan, and they) ſpring better in earth over the dung, 
than in pots ſunk in the tan. After you have got your 
tan from the pits in the middle of March, throw it up 
into a heap, to allow ſo much of the moiſture to drain 
off; for it it was made into a bed very wet, it would 
not ferment or heat ſo well, or ſoequally as it does, when 
ſome of the moiſture is drained off ; and I would make 
choice of the middling ground bark, neither of the 
largeſt nor of the ſmalleſt ſorts, the heat of the one 
being too violent, and the ſmalleſt bark loſes its heat too 
ſoon for this purpoſe of raiſing annuals. So ſoon as 
you perceive the bark to begin to heat, put it into your 
pit, which, in wet grounds, ſhall be one half foot only 
below the ſurface of the earth, and, in dry grounds, 
may be two feet below the ſurface of the ground, wall- 
ed with ſtone or brick, and cauſeyed at bottom, to 
hinder the earth from mixing with the tan : The 
breadth of this bed ſhould not exceed fix feet ; the 
length as you pleaſe, but not leſs than twenty feet. 
The frame I uſed for this purpoſe, was of the follow- 
ing dimenſions. 

Upon the brick or ſtone-wall, which is one foot 
above the ſurface of the earth all round, I ereQed tim- 
ber-ſtandards, faſtened into a wooden-frame, which 
was fixed on the ſtone or brick-wall on the four ſides of 
the 
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the tan- pit. In the uprights, which were four feet in 
in height, I put glaſs-frames, and from the top of 
thoſe had ſlope-glafles, which run in grooves from the 
top of the upright glaſſes quite to the top of the ſlope, 
where they run under a long and broad piece of tim- 
ber at the top, which divided the ſlopes to the ſouth 
from thoſe to the north. The reaſon why I had ſlop- 
ing-glaſſes, as well as up-rights to the north, was, 
that this caſe in ſummer ſhould have all the air poſſi- 
ble; and that in winter, as it contained many = 
which required no more than common ſhelter from 
froſts, or in very hard winters required ſuch warmth, 
as would exclude the cold weather, I chooſe to have 
it as airy as poſſible, and had a ſmall flue to uſe in very 
cold weather in the back-parts of this houſe below the 
uprights. I put wooden-ſhutters over both the front 
and back ſlopes, which run in grooves above the glaſles, 
to preſerve them from ſudden ſtorms in the ſpring and 
ſummer months, and from hard froſts in winter, when 
I ſet the flue to work in ſevere cold weather only, in 
fuch a manner, as that the botannical thermometers roſe 
to near temperate air, or ten degrees below it, which 
is ſufficient to expel any froſt : In the front of this 
glaſs-caſe I obſerved, that the upright glaſſes were di- 
vided into two ranges; ſo that either the upper or low- 
er range of glaſſes might be opened at pleaſure in hot 
weather, to admit air to the plants: The eaſt and 
weft ends of this houſe were all of glaſs, and to the 
eaſt end J had a ſmall ſhade, the breadth of the houſe, 
to cover the fire place of the flue, and to admit the 
gardener to go in at the door of the glaſs-caſe, to do 
what work he had there in watering or 2 the 
plants. This glaſs-caſe was very convenient; for, in 
ſummer, I therein raiſed many annuals (which, by miſ+ 
management, are dwarfs in our climate) to a great ſize; 
and, in winter, it ſerved me as a conſervatory for 
plants, which required only proper protection from our 
ſevere froſts, and which could not live in ſevere winters 
without ſuch protection. But to return to the culture 
of amaranths, ſo ſoon as I had planted them in ther 
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pots, which I ſunk up to their rims in the tan; if it 
was of a moderate heat, I covered the ſlope-glaſſes of 
the caſe with mats, until I perceived they had taken 
new roots, and after that I opened both the front and 
ſlope-glaſſes, to admit air to the plants in the day time, 
and in mild weather: By the beginning of July, with 
this management, I had them ſix or ſeven feet high, 
with ſtrong ſtems, and preparing for flowering ; then 
removing them from the glaſs-caſe, I took them into 
the green-houſe, and placed their pots as near the front 
windows as I could, watering the plants all over both 
ſtems and leaves, after I ſet them in, and in ten days 
thercafter I put them out, when I ſaw an appearance 
of rain, and placed them near a hedge, where they 
were protected for eight days from the violence of the 
rays of the ſun, and afterwards ſet them in a warm 
and calm ſituation, where they flowered, and ripened 
their ſeeds to great perfection; which ſeeds I always 
obſerved to gather from the flowers, at the top of the 
ſpike or ſtalk, but not from the flowers on collateral 
branches: The ſoil I uſed for them was good, rich, 
light earth; and as theſe plants are very free in perſpir- 
ing, I obſerved to give them a good ſhare of water in 
dry 3 which made them grow ſtrong and flower 
well. 

The ſame culture will ſerve the two ſorts of Amaran- 
toides, or Globe Amaranthus, or everlaſting flowers, both 
which are vaſt beauties: They are named everlaſting 
flowers, becauſe, if their flowers are gathered when 
full blown, and before they begin to fade, they conti- 
nue in the ſame beautiful ſtate for many years; and I 
have ſeen ladies uſe them inſtead of gum flowers for 
many years, their natural beauties excelling all the 
artificial works ,of gum, though never ſo well per- 
formed. 

The purple kind has been an inhabitant of England 
for many years; the white kind is more rare, and vaſt- 
ly beautiful, and they will bloſſom in a good ſtove un- 
til January. 


>; 11. Anagallis 
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11. Anagallis, or Pimpernel, of which there are three 
ſorts: Anggallis flore albo, C. B. P. white flowered 
Pimpernel. 

12. Anagallis flare Pheniceo, C. B. P. Pimpernel, with 
red flowers. : 

13. Anagallis flore ceruleo, C. B. P. Pimpernel, with 
blue flowers. 

Theſe grow in cultivated places in the corn: fields; 
but the beſt ſorts require to be ſown in the ſpring, on 
a bed of light earth, and to be kept clear from weeds, 
and well watered, where they will make a good ap- 
pearance, 

14. Antirrbinum arvenſe flare albo, Snapdragon, or 
Frog's Mouth; of which there are the following ſpe- 
cies in the Dutch catalogues of flower- ſeeds. 

15. Do. Flore rubro. 

The firſt ſort is the Antirrhinum medium flore albo pa- 
tulo. virid. Lufitan. or middle Snapdragon, with a white 
ſpreading flower. 

The ſecond is the Antirrbinum majus ſaxatile, flore 
minore purpuraſcente, foliis anguſtiſſimis, Bar. Icon. Great 
Rock Snapdragon, with very ſmall leaves, and a pur- 
ple flower. 

16. Majus perennes flore albo. 

17. Doe. flore rubro. 

18. De. /artegato. 

The firſt fort is the Antirrhinum latifolium flore albo, 
riddu Iuteo, Boerh. the broad-leaved white flowering 
Snapdragon. 

The ſecond fort is the Antirrbinum latifolium flore ru- 
bro, riflu Juteo, the broad-leaved Snapdragon, with 
red flowers. 

And the third ſort is the Antirrbinum linarie angufti 
folio eleganter variegato, flore rubro, ridtu lute, ſtriped 
Snapdragon. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſown in April or May, in an 
undunged ſandy ſoil ; for if they are ſown in rich land, 
they will neither flower nor proſper : In Ofober fol- 
lowing, I cut down their ſtems, eſpecially thoſe which 

attempt 
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attempt to flower the firſt year within three inches of 
the ground, whereby their roots will be ſtrengthened ; 
and the beginning of Apri/ following, I tranſplanted 
them into the ſame ſort of ſoil, to remain there for 
flowering : If they are tranſplanted into pots, I chooſe 
to perform this work the ſecond year after ſowing ; and 
when they had done blowing, took off-ſets from the 
mother plants in April, but always from their beſt flow- 
ers; then planted them in the pots in a lean ſandy foil, 
mixed with ſome lime rubbiſh, which had lain a year 
incorporated with the earth before uſing it; by which 
means I have preſerved theſe plants in vigour for ſeve- 
ral years, and have had them to ripen their ſeeds very 
well with me, from which J have raiſed many fine ſe- 
minal varieties. 

19. Argemona Spinoſa, or Argemona Mexicana, Tour- 
nef. or the prickly poppy. This is an annual plant, 
which ſhould be ſown in March, and in May tranſplant- 
ed into the borders of the flower-garden, where it will 
thrive and perfect its ſeeds ſo well, that thoſe ſeeds 
ſcattered on the borders will appear ſoon in the ſpring, 
and produce annually their flowers. 

20. Alarina Lobellii is the Aſarina Lobelis Lugdun. 
915. F. 171. Hedera ſaxatilis magno flore, B. P. 306. 
Antirrhinum foliis oppoſitis cordatis crenatis, H. Cliff. 
325. Rock Alehoof. 

This plant requires the ſame culture with the ſnap- 
dragon or antirrhinums; they grow beſt in a ſandy, or 
rather a ſtoney ſoil; for if they are planted in a rich 
dunged ſoil, they never flower ſo well, and very often 
rot in winter; wherefore I would adviſe to plant them 
in court-yards, near walls, and upon a ſandy or rocky 
ſoil, where they will make a handſome appearance in 
moſt of the ſummer months. 

21. Aſtragalus maritimus is the Aſtragalus annuus ma- 
ritimus, procumbens, latifolius, floribus pediculo inſiden- 
tibus, Turnef. Annual trailing milk-vetch with broad 
leaves, and the flowers ſitting on pedicles. 

22. Do. Stellatus is the Aſtragalus annuus, procum- 
bens, floribus glomeratis © ks Boerb. ind. Annu- 
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al trailing milk-vetch, with purple flowers growing in 
cluſters. h 

Both theſe ſorts ſhould be ſown in light freſh earth in 
March, and watered duly ; and if they are too thick 
ſown, they ought to be ſo thinned, as to be two feet 
diſtance plant from plant, and kept clear from weeds z 
=_ flower in June and July, and their ſeeds ripen in 

uguſt. 

2 Y Aſphodelus Iuteus is the Aſphodelus luteus et flore et 
radice, C. B. Yellow Aſphodel, or King's Spear. Theſe 
plants are propagated by ſeeds, and they ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, in a warm border, upon 
a light, freſh, ſandy foil, in Auguſt or September, 
which is the beſt ſeaſon, three inches deep, and I would 
chooſe to perform this work in this manner : Make a 
bed four feet broad, and as long as you pleaſe z then 
ſow your ſeeds, thruſting them one inch deep with your 
fingers below the ſurface of the bed, and afterwards co- 
ver them with one inch more of the ſame earth ; in 
the ſpring theſe plants will appear, when they muſt 
have an inch more of freſh earth put upon them, which 
will greatly ſtrengthen their young roots; they mult 
be kept clear from weeds, and watered in dry weather: 
in Ofober, a new cover of two inches of the ſame 
earth muſt be put upon them : 'The beginning of March 
following, I planted them out into borders, where they 
are to remain and flower; they are alſo propagated by 
dividing their roots in autumn, once in three years, but 
not oftner; and obſerve to let ſix inches of earth be 
above the root when it 1s planted, and at twelve inches 
diſtance root from root: Thoſe roots, which you in- 
tend to propagate by off-ſets, ſhould have their ſtalks 
cut down ſo ſoon as their flowers fade; the ripening of 
their ſeeds waſtes the roots, and hinders them to oſſ- 
ſet. Some perſons adviſe to tranſplant them the firſt 
year after ſowing, but that is a wrong praCtice from 
my own experience, they having no ſtrength to flower 
the ſecond year; and if that work is performed at 
Michaelmas, it is doubted if theſe young plants will out- 


live a ſevere winter, 
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24, 25, 26, 27, are called, Aſter Chinenſis magna, 


Flore ceruleo 
— flore albo magno 
flore purpureo 
ore minor albo. 
But their botanical name is, After annuus caule villo- 
2, purpuraſcente Eryngii folio, flore maximo purpureo, 
for perp rel ſemine violaco, Niangſita, Sinenſis Feſſieu, 
H. R. P. Annual Star-wort from China, with purple 
hairy ſtalks, eryngo leaves, and a beautiful large purple 
flower, and violet- coloured ſeeds : There are alſo ſome 
of them with blue, large white, and ſmall whitiſh co- 
loured flowers ; and one kind, the ſeeds of which I had 
lately ſent me, whoſe flower leaves are white, and 
moſt elegantly ſtriped with a bright ſcarlet colour, 
Theſe are all vaſt pretty ornaments to the flower- 
garden in Autumn ; they ſhould be ſown upon a rich 
ſandy border in the middle of March, and when they are 
two inches high, ſhould be tranſplanted into a nurſery- 
bed of the ſame ſoil, and be well watered and ſhaded 
from the rays of the ſun, until you perceive them to be 
taking new roots: Some of the ſtrongeſt may be lifted 
and planted in pots, filled with the ſame ſoil, to adorn 
court-yards and parlours, where they will make a moſt 
handſome appearance: They flower in Auguſt, Septem- 
ber and October, and ſome of them ripen their ſeeds. I 
have raiſed many ſeminal varieties, beſides thoſe menti- 
oned in the Dutch catalogues, from ſeeds of my own 
ſaving ; to procure which, I uſed two methods: In Ju- 
ly, I ſowed ſome of their ſeeds in pots, and during the 
winter, gave them ſhelter, either in the green-houſe, 
or under a frame, to keep them from the froſt, which 
would ruin them altogether : By this method, my plants 
were ſtrong, fit to plant out for good in April, and flow- 
ered in May and June; and I had from theſe plants as 
fine ripe ſeeds in September, as any which came from 
abroad ; from which, anno 1749, I raiſed many ex- 
traordinary beautiful, ſeminal varieties of pink, deep 
carnation, blue, white, and purple colours, and one 
in particular with a ftriped blue and white flower. 
2 3 Some 
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Some of thoſe ſeeds I ſowed in February, upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which puſhed the plants forward; and 
planting them out earl; in the month of April, I had 
the ſame ſucceſs with them, as I had with theſe which 
I ſowed in autumn: For I prefer the autumnal ſowing 
of all ſuch flower- ſeeds, when a perſon has ſuitable ſhel- 
ters to preſerve them in winter, for the ſame reaſons 
which I gave when treating of the culture of celery. 
We have now got the double purple ſort. 

28. The Aſter Conizoides. 

29. Do. 2 folio, 

1 heſe are the two ſorts of annual Aſteriſcus, or yel- 
low Starworts, at leaſt, if any flower can be ſo named: 
They muſt be ſown early in the ſpring, on a warm open 
border: It is needleſs to tranſplant them; for it is bet- 
ter to allow them to remain where they are ſown; by 
which means, they will flower ſooner, and of conſc- 
quence ſeed better than if they were tranſplanted. 

30. Atriplex baccifera is the Chenspodio-morus minor, 
Brerh. Ind. Smaller Mulberry blight, or Berry bearing 
Orach. 

31. Do. Odorato is the Chenopodio-morus major, Bo- 
erb. Ind. Greater Mulberry blight, or Strawberry Spi- 
nage; but why it is in the Dutch catalogue named Odo- 
rato, is what I cannot comprehend, becauſe really this 
plant has but a very faint ſmell, if any at all. 

'The uncommon. and beautiful appearance of the 
flowers and ſeed-veſſels of theſe two laſt named plants, 
makes them deſerve a place in every good garden. 
That they might bloſſom and ſeed early, I uſed the fol- 
lowing culture to them : About the middle of February, 
I ſowed them upon a hot-bed, whoſe greateſt heat was 
gone; and fo ſoon as they came up, I gave them air in 
good we ther, by taking the glaſſes off them, 
that they might not be drawn too much, obſerving al- 
ſo to water them when occaſion required : 'Towards the 
middle of April, I tranſplanted them into a bed of rich 
ground, eight inches diſtance, plant from plant, lifting 
them with as much earth out of the hot-bed as I could, 
that their tender roots might not be injured by ſuch 
tran!- 
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tranſplanting : This work I performed in an evening, 
and watered them with a bottle between their roots, ra- 
ther than with a garden-pot, becauſe pot-watering is 
too violent for moiſt young plants. I covered this bed 
in which they were planted with mats ſuſtained by arch- 
es of hoops, until I perceived the plants had taken new 
roots; and about ſix weeks after, I thinned my plants if 
they were too thick: When they began to grow tal] 
and ſpire up for flower, I put down iron-wires cloſe by 
their ſtems, to which I tied them, by which means they 
made a more beautiful appearance than if they had 
trailed upon the ground. They flowered in June and 
Fuly, and many of their ſeeds were ripe in the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, which when I perceived, and that their 
ſeeds were falling upon the ground, I ſtirred the ſurface 
of the bed with my hand to cover thoſe fallen ſeeds ; 
and about ſix weeks after, I had a plentiful crop of 
young ſeedlings, which, about the beginning of Oclo- 
ber, I tranſplanted into large pots, and put them under 
hot-bed frames to ſave them from the ſeverities of the 
winter, whereby I had a great many plants early in the 
ſpring to plant out. 

I uſed alſo to plant pots full of them, to flower in 


chambers, and in the green-houſe in the ſummer, with 
Balſamines, Amaranths, Tuberoſes, c. 

The 32, 33» 34, 35» 36, 37» 38, 39» 40, 41 and 
42, are all ſeminal varieties of the Balſamina femina, 
Female Balſam, or Balſam Apple. All thoſe ſeeds muſt 
be ſown on a moderate hot-bed early in the ſpring, ob- 
ſerving to give them much air, that they may not be 
drawn ſlender and long by too-much heat. So ſoon as 
they riſe to eight inches, lift them with a good ball of 
earth, and put three of thoſe plants into one three half- 
penny pot; but to have them in the greateſt perfecti- 
on, I obſerved a few things, whereby I never failed of 
having moſt extraordinary fine flowers, it being one of 
the prettieſt annuals we have. 

1%9, As to the four firſt ſorts mentioned in the Dutch 
catalogues, viz. Balſamina fæmina flore albo. do. incar- 
nato, d'. variegato. de. purpureo. I did not chuſe to 
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purchaſe their ſeeds, as they are but ſingle flowers, few 
double bloſſoms are to be expected from them; and as 
we have the ſeeds of the double flowers ſpecified in the 
ſame catalogue, I thought it more proper to purchale 
thoſe, from which I might expect a fine bloom. 

24%, In lifting thoſe plants from their hot-bed, Job- 
ſerved to pot thoſe only which had ſpotted ſtems, from 
which I always obtained variegated flowers, having, as 
I ſaid before, tranſplanted them into pots filled with 
rich, light, freſh earth. I watered them well, to ſet- 
tle the earth about them, and carried them in to my 
glaſs-caſe, for forcing of annuals (which I have before 
deſcribed). I put their pots halt-way only into the tan- 
bark, in caſe that too great heat ſhould burn their ten- 
der roots; but the great fermentation of the bark once 
paſt, I ſunk the pots to their brims, obſerving at the 
{ame time to water and ſhade them well, until I obſerv- 
ed that they had ſtruck new roots; in ſix weeks after, 
they were {ome three, ſome four feet high, when I re- 
moved them from this glaſs-caſe, and put them into the | 
green-hovſe, where they bloſſomed moſt handſomely, | 
itz lo tie their ſtems to long ſmall reeds, to keep | 
them from falling, breaking, or wind-waving. 

Zei. So ſoon as they began to expand their bloſſoms, 
I obierved to pinch off all ſuch as had but one colour, 
preferving thoſe with variegations, by which means I / 
had aiways good ſeeds from my own plants, from which 
I raiſed numbers of vaſt fine flowers every year, and I | 
obſerved to preſerve only the moſt double, 
43 Is the Balſamina famina, ſeu noli me tangere ; 
this may be ſown in March, in a bed of light earth, | 
and may remain where it is ſown, but be ſure to keep 
it clear from weeds: It is preſerved only by the curious, | 
for the diverſion it affords to perſons who handle its | 
ſeed veſlels when ripe, which burſt with uncommon 
elaſticity upon the leaſt touch, as moſt kinds of this 
flower to ; wherefore great care ſhould always be had 
in gathering the ſeeds of their beſt forts, 
44. Bellis Americana Coronopi flore luteo. 
The Latin word Bellis, though improperly given to 
| | this 
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this plant in the Dutch catalogues, induces me to treat 
of the garden kinds of bellis's or daizies which I had 
forgot; and as they are very pretty, and make a yery 
fine ſhow, either when they are planted in clumps, or 
in edgings to borders in a ſhady ſituation ; there are ſix 
cr ſeven ſorts of them which deſerve our regard. 

They delight in a good hazely loamy earth not dung- 
ed, and muſt be tranſplanted, and their roots muſt be 

arted every year the beginning of March, which is the 
bel method to prevent their degenerating, or flying off 
into the flower of the wild daizy or gowan; they proſ- 
per beſt in a ſhady ſituation, but not under the drops 
of trees. But we return to deſcribe. 

45. Bellis Cabo de bon Eſperance.. 

46. — — Majus. 

The firſt of theſe is the Chamemelum Luſitanicum la- 
—_— ſroe Coronopi folio Breynii, or broadeſt leaved 

ertucal chamomile. This is a hardy plant; its ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown in the beginning of March, on a bed of 
rich light earth, keeping the ground clear from weeds, 
and giving frequent waterings ; when they are two inch- 
es high, tranſplant them into beds at ten inches diſt- 
ance ; and when they are four inches high, they ſhould 
be then tranſplanted into large borders, where they are 
to bloſſom, ſhading them from the ſun, and watering 
them, until they have taken freſh root, where their 
flowers will, with others, make a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, 

The 45th is the Leucanthemum Luſitanicum folio ar- 
genteo laciniato. Inſt. R. H. Portugal Ox-eye dairy, with 
a ſilver- jagged leaf. This plant requires the ſame cul- 
ture with the former, and ſome of them may be plant- 
ed in pots, to adorn rooms, where their ſhining leaves 
will make a very pretty appearance. 

The 46th is the Chamemelum fetidum, C. B. Stinking 
Chamomile, or May-weed : This requires the ſame 
culture, but ſhould not be tranſplanted ; but if ſown 
too thick, ſhould be thinned, and the ground after- 
wards ſmoothed over with the hand ; they require of- 
ten watering, which will promote their growth much. 


47th. 
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47th is the Bidens Canadenſis latifolia flore lutes Tour- 
ne /. Broad-leaved Canada Hemp-Agrimony, with a yel- 
low flower; this being a native of Canada, muſt be 
raiſed on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, in order to have 
it perfect its ſeeds in Britain; they may alſo be planted 
into pots, to adorn court-yards or parlours; they chuſe 
a light ſoil. 
| 48th Is the Blattaria alba, J. B. the white Mul- 
eine. | 

49th Is the Blattaria lutea, C. B. the yellow Moth 
Mulleine: I ſowed them in Fuly on a dry rubbiſhy ſoil, 
and in winter covered them with peaſe haulm in ſevere 
froſts; in the ſpring I tranſplanted them into the ſame 
ſort of ſoil, wherein they flowered and ſeeded very well, 
and much ſtronger than thoſe plants which were fown 
in the ſpring. | 

There is another ſort of this plant, called Blattaria 
fore roſes, Boerb. Ind. or roſe coloured moth mulleine, 
This 15 preferable to any of the two former ſorts ; it re- 


quires much the ſame culture (with this difference) that 


I ſowed it in pots, which I put under a hot-bed frame, 
to preſerve it from the ſeverities of the winter: In the 
ſpring following, I tranſplanted it into a dry gravely 
joil, where it proſpered well for ſeveral years. 

50. Borago Cretica fore variegato is the Borago flore 
palleſcente, roſeo, aut ſuave-rubente, Tournef. The bo- 
rage, with pale or roſe-coloured flowers, 

51. Is the Borago foliis variegatis, Hort. Lugd. Bat. 
The ſtript leaved borage. 

52. Is the Borago major flore ceruleo, J. B. Borage 
with large blue flowers; they ſhould be ſown in March, 
in dry poor ſoil, wherein they will flower and ſeed 
beſt. 

53. Is the Bugleſſum anguſiifolium majus flore albo, 
C. B. F. Greater narrow-leaved bugloſs, with a white 
flower; theſe plants ſhould be ſown in March, in a ſha- 
dy place in wilderneſs quarters, where they will flower 
and perſect their ſeeds very well. 

54. Bupbthalmum papaveris folio, &c. is the Bupb- 
thalmum tanaceti fokio crientale flore luteo amps 
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Tournef. Corroll. the Eaſtern Ox-eye with large yellow 


lowers. 

55. Is the Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio incano, 
fore ſulpbureo ampliſſimo, Beerb. Ind. alt. Ox-eye with 
hoary leaves, and a large ſulphur-coloured flower, 

56. Is the Buphthalmum orientale tanaceti minoris fo- 
lio, flore albo ampliſſimo, Tournef. Cor. Faſtern Ox-eye 
wiih large white flowers. 

All theſe flowers ſhould be ſown in March on a light 
undunged ſoil, and in May afterwards ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the flower-borders of the garden, or into 
pots, to adorn chimneys ; they flower in Fuly, and per- 
fect their ſeeds early in September. I have alſo ſowed 
them upon a moderate hot-bed in March with great 
ſuccels. | 

57. Is the Bupleurum perfoliatum longifolium annuum, 
Tournef. Annual long-leaved perfoliated Hare's Ear; 
this chufes a good garden foil, and is to be fown in 
March. 

58. Is the Calaminta magno flore, C. B. Calamint with 
large flowers; theſe plants ſhould be ſown early in the 
ſpring, on a light dry ſoil, wherein they flower and ſeed 
well. | 

59. Calendula flere ſulphurino, is the Caltha vulgaris 
flore Citrino, C. B. the common Marygold. This plant 
in the catalogue is wrong named Calendula, for that 
name 1s given only to the African Marygold, whereas 


Caltha is the true name of this plant, notwithſtanding 


Doctor Linnæus claſſes the Calendula's amongſt the 
Caltha's. 

60. Is the Caltha vulgaris floge, pallido, C. B. the pale 
coloured Marygold. 

61. Is the Caliba polyantbos maxima, C. B. the largeſt 
double Marygold. 

62. Is the Caltha media, folio longo prolifera, Boerb. 
Ind. the childing Marygold. 

All theſe plants ſhould be ſown in beds or borders of 
common earth in March, the two firſt forts are pot- 
herbs, and, if permitted to ſtand, will, by the drop- 
ping of their ſeeds, ſow themſelves. 

Th 
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The ſeeds of the two laſt mentioned ſorts ſhould be 
carefully gathered, and the plants tranſplanted into 
places where they are to remain and bloſſom. This 
operation ſhould be performed, when the plants are 
three inches high, and when there is an appearance of 
rain ; but it will be proper to exchange theſe ſeeds with 
a neighbour or nurſeryman, once every two years, other- 
ways they are apt to degenerate. 

63. Is the Capnoides, Tournef. Podded Fumitory, 
This is a very pretty annual flower; it ſhould be ſown 
in March, and when the plants are young, they may 
be tranſplanted into pots or the borders of the ſlower- 
garden, where, if they are allowed to ſhed their ſceds, 
they will give abundance of plants the enſuing ſum- 
mer. 

64. Is the Carduus Italicus ſpinis borribilibus, J. B. 
Great ſpined Italian Thiſtle. 

65. Is the Carduus humilis alatus, five Carduus annuus 
Marie, folio lituris nigris notato, H. Cathart, Dwarf 
annual Lady's Thiſtle, with dark ſpotted leaves. 

66. Is the Carduus minor flore lutes, C. B. Leſſer yel- 
low Thiſtle, 

All theſe plants ſhould be ſown in a dry poor ſoil in 
the ſpring, but ſhould not be tranſplanted. They per- 
ct their ſeeds very well in Britain. 

67. Caryophillata flore Iuteo, is the Caryophillata monta- 
na, flore magno lutes, F. B. Mountain Avens with great 
yellow flowers, 

Theſe plants may be fown in March, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into moiſt ſhady borders of the garden, and 
may be increaſed by parting their roots in the ſpring, 
when they will make a fine appearance in a wilderneſs, 
without any culture, but keeping them clcar from 
weeds, 

68. Is the Caryophillus —_ ſupinus Leucoii falio, 
fore pleno, Boerb. Ind. alt. the double China Pink. 

69. Is the Caryaphillus Sinenfis ſupinus. Leucoiſolio 
flare vario, Tournef. the variegated China or Indian 
Pink. 


I heſe plants from ſeeds afford a charming variety 
of 
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of very rich colours, from whoſe lowers only the ſeeds 
are to be gathered, for they are very ſubject to dege- 
nerate, and they have this particularity in them, that 
from the ſeeds of the double flowers come always dou- 
ble flowers, but the ſeeds ſaved from ſingle flowers ſel- 
dom produce double flowers. 

I always ſowed theſe ſeeds in April on a moderate hot- 
bed to haſten their vegetating; and after they had ar- 
rived to be two inches high, planted them out, (having 
firſt, whilſt in the hot-bed, innured them to the air) 
into a nurſery-bed ; ſo ſoon as I perceived them ſpring 
up to flower, I cut them all off, never ſuffering them 
to ſlower the firſt year, for thereby their roots are much 
injured ; they endure the cold very well in winter; and 
the ſucceeding ſeaſon I allowed them to flower at plea- 
ſure: Of the fine ſorts, ſo ſoon as they appeared, I 
took off-ſets and planted them in the borders of the 
ſlower- garden, whilſt I kept their mother roots in the 
melee ind to give me good ſeeds. Nor did I allow 
theſe young plants to flower the firſt year after tranſ- 
Planting, but nipped their flower-buds all off. With 
this management [I had very fine flowers for many years 
together. | 

70. Is the Carthamus officinarum flore craceo, Tourn. 
Baſtard Saffron or Saf-flower; this plant delights in a 
good rich ſoil, and when they are two inches high, 
ſhould be tranſplanted ; or if they are ſown too thick, 
they ſhould be thinned, for their branches ſpread much, 
by which means their ſeeds do not ripen ſo well. They 
make uſe of this plant in Germany for dyers, and ſow 
them in the open fields. - 

71. Is the Caucalis Monſpeſſulanus, Tournef. or Baſt- 
ard Parſley of Montpellier ; this plant grows well in rich 
garden ground, and ſhould be ſown in March: There 
is no great beauty in it, but it may be amongſt other 
varieties in good collections of plants. It ſeeds well in 
Britain. $ 

72. Is the Cerinthe quorundam major, flore albeſcente, 
FJ. B. the large Honeyworth with whitiſh flowers, 

73+ Is the Cerinthe quorundam major, flore flavo, folio, 
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ino ſo, F. B. the large Honeywort with prickly leaves 
and a yellow flower. 

74. Is the Cerinthe = werſicolore ex albo et purpures, 
Boerh. Ind. alter. the Honeywort with purple and white 
party coloured flowers. | 

75. Is the Cerinthe flore verſicolore ex albo et rubro, Bo- 
er. Ind. alter. the Honeywort with party-coloured flow- 
ers of red and white. 

The ſeeds of all thoſe plants ſhould be ſown in autumn 
after they are ripe, for if they are kept until the ſpring 
they often do not germinate; ſow them on a warm 
border by a wall, and they will wtihſtand the winter 
ſeverities without covering; they may in the ſpring, 
and in moiſt weather, be tranſplanted into the borders 
of the flower-garden ; where they will make a pretty 
variety amongſt other flowers; and if they are there al- 
lowed to ſhake their ſeeds, you will have plenty of plants 
the enſuing ſummer. . 

76. Is the Chryſantbenum matricariæ folio flore albo 
pleno, H. C. the double white Corn Mary-gold. 

77. Is the Chryſantbenum matricariæ folio, flore lutes 
pleno, Boerh. Ind. the double yellow Corn Marygold. 

78. Is the Chry/ſanthenum Creticum, petalis florum fiſ- 
tulsfis, Tournef. the quilled corned Marygold. 

79. Is the Chryſanthenum matricarie folio, flore ple- 
no ſulphurino, Boerh. Ind. the double ſulphur-coloured 
Marygold. 

I always ſowed thoſe plants upon a moderate hot- 
bed, in order to have them early ; and when they were 
two inches high, I tranſplanted them into a nurſery- 
bed, where I ſuffered them to remain until they were 
preparing to flower, whereby I diſtinguiſhed what were 
ſingle, and which of them were double ; and then re- 
jected the ſingles, and planted out the doubles into 
borders, or into pots ; thoſe in the borders grew very 
big as to the plant, and had few flowers ; but thoſe in 
the pots, by their roots being confined, flowered bet- 
ter, but did not grow ſo ſtrong as to their leaves and 
ſtalks ; but in both of thoſe methods I was much diſ- 
appointed of gathering good ſeeds, wherefore I planted 
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cuttings of the double flowers in pots, which took root 
in three weeks time; in winter covered them with a 
hot-bed frame, and ſometimes in great froſts put them 
into my glaſs-caſe, with ſedums and ficoides's, where- 
in I preſerved them through the winter. In April 1 
planted them out to flower in a middling ſoil; from the 
ſeeds of which plants I had always admirable flowers. 
The ſame culture uſed to all the ſorts of the flos Afri- 
canus, and the flos Tunetanus. 

80. Is the Chamepitys moſchata, foliis ſerratis : An 
prima Dioſcoridiis? C. B. The ground pine with ſer- 
rated leaves; this plant delights in an undunged ſoil. It 
is an annual, and ſhould be ſown ſoon after its ſeeds are 
ripe; for if they are kept till the ſpring, theſe ſeeds of- 
ten fail in their germinating. 

81. Is the Cicer ſativum, flore candido, C. B. P. 
white flowered Garden Chiches. 

. 82. Is the Cicer ſativum flore ex rubro purpuraſcente, 
ſemine rubro, C. B. Garden Chiches, with purpliſh 
red flowers and a red ſeed. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the beginning of 
March, in rows three feet aſunder; and when they 
appear, they ſhould be hoed up like peaſe in drills ; 
they flower in Fuly, and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and 
September. 

83. Is the Clymenum Hiſpanicum fore vario, filiqua 
plana, Tourn. Spaniſh Chichling Vetch, with a varie- 
gated flower, and a plain pod. 

I chooſe to ſow thoſe ſeeds in September : They en- 
dure the colds very well, and will therefore flower 
ſooner than thoſe ſown in the ſpring, and perfect their 
_ better, they delight in a dry, warm, undunged 

oil. 

84. Is the Coluthea Ætbiopica, flore Pheniceo folio bar- 
be Jovis, Breyn. Cent. Ethiopian Bladder Senna, with 
red flowers and leaves like the Silver Bufh. 

Theſe plants I choſe to ſow on a hot-bed early in the 
ſpring; and when the plants were four inches high, I 
tranſplanted them into pots filled with freſh ſandy earth, 
ſhading them until they were new rooted. In winter J 


put 
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put them into an open glaſs-caſe, covering them from 
troſts ; and the enſuing ſpring, planted them by a warm 
wall in the open border, where they produced many 
fine ſcarlet flowers, and perfected their ſeeds very wel: 
J alſo obſerved tb tye their ſtalks to ſticks, to prevent 
the winds from breaking their tender branches, by 
which their beauty would have been loſt : I alſo ob- 
ferved never to put them into a green-houſe, becauſe 
in that ſituation they would have been drawn up too 
much, to the great prejudice of the plants. 

85, 86 87, 88. Are all ſeminal] varieties of the Chon- 
drilla, or Gum ſuccory : There is little beauty in theſe 
plants, and they ſhould be ſown in the ſpring upon 
an open border, where they will flower and ſeed very 
well. 

89. Is the Conyza ſoliis argenteis, F. B. Flea- bane 
with ſilver leaves. | 

90. Is the Conyza foliis aureis C. B. Flea-bane with 
yellow leaves. 

Thoſe may be ſown in the ſpring in a dry ſoil, where 
if kept clear of weeds, they will thrive and proſper 
well; ſome of them I choſe to ſow in pots. 

91. Conſolida Anglica flore albo, is the Symphitum, or 
Conſolida major femina, flore albo, C. B. P. The great- 
er female Comfrey with a white flower. 

92. Conſolida Anglica, flore cæruleo, is the Symphi- 
tum orientale, folio ſubrotundo, aſpero, flore cæruleo odo- 
ratiſſimo, Tourn. Coir. Eaſtern Comfrey with a rough 
roundiſh leaf, and a very ſweet ſmelling blue flower. 

93. Is a ſeminal variety of the gad ſort. 

94. Is the Symphtium Creticum echii folio auguſio, 
willis longiſimis borridis, flore craces, Tourn. Coir. 
Candy Comfrey, with a narrow viper's bugloſs leaf, 
covered with very long hairs, and a ſaffron coloured 
flower. 

95. Is a ſeminal variegation of the former plant. 

96. Is the Symphitum echii folio ampliore, flore al- 
to Inſt. R. H. Comfrey, with a large bugloſs leaf 
and a whitiſh flower. 


All 
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All thoſe plants are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in March, in a freſh undunged ſoil; they ſhould be 
thinned, and in Auguſt afterwards, tranſplanted into 
the places where they are to remain, flower and perfect 
their ſeeds. 

The 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106. 
are all ſeminal varieties of this plant named the Conſo- 
| lida regalis in the Dutch catalogues of flower ſeeds, 
which is the Delpbinium or Lark-ſpurs. 9 

The ſeeds of all thoſe plants ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn, immediately after they are ripe; if they come 
up before winter, they are hardy enough to ſtand out 
the ſeverities of froſts; in the ſpring when they are 
two or three inches high, they thould be tranſplanted 
into a nurſery-bed one foot aſunder every way; for 
they branch out largely, and there they may remain to 
flower, which they will do in June and Fuly, and ri- 
pen their ſeeds in Auguſt, obſerving to keep all the 
prettieſt colours, and the doubleſt flowers for ſeeding, 
by which means you can improve them, and thereby 
you will raiſe new varieties of this pretty flower. 

The 107. Convolvulus auriculatus Baconi, I take to 
be the Convolvulus maritimus noſtras, rotundis foliis Sol- 
danella officinarum, Mor. Hit. This plant grows on 
the ſea-ſhore, or on a gravelly ſandy place in the gar- 
den; in the ſpring it may be be ſown. 

The 108, 109, 110, are perfect weeds in a garden, 
and of thoſe there are many ſeminal varieties of co- 
lours; they ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth in 
the ſpring, where they will flower, and perfect their 
ſeeds in autumn. 

111. Cotula flore albo is the Chamemelum Athiopicum 
lanuginoſum, flore albo Breynii, woolly Ethiopian Cha 
momile with a white flower. 

112. Do. Flore luteo is the Chamemelum Aithopicum 
lanuginoſum flare luteo, Boerb. Ind. The woolly Ethiopi- 
an Chamomile with a yellow flower. 

I always choſe to ſow the ſeeds of thoſe plants on a 


hot-bed in the ſpring, and afterwards I planted them 
Z abroad, 
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abroad, where they flowered and perfected their ſeed; 
very well in autumn. 

113. The Cucrubita or Squaſh, They require to be 
ſown upon a moderate hot-bed; and in May you may 
tranſplant them into rich earth, by or gear to a wall, 
upon which you can tie up the branches of theſe ſquaſh- 
es, Where, with their fruits, they will make a very 
pretty appearance. 

114. Cucumis Aſininus, ſquirting Cucumber, or the 
Elaterium officinarum, Boerh. Ind. This plant is pre- 
ſerved in gardens for diverſion : For when the ſeeds of 
the plants are ripe, whenever they are touched, they 
Tuſh out with impetuoſity on thoſe perſons who touch 
them; theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a warm border in 
March, at about nine or ten feet diſtance, where they 
will thrive exceedingly : and, if ſuffered to ſhed their 
ſeeds, will give you next year a plentiful crop of young 
plants 

115. Cyanus arveeſis diverſi-color is the Cyanus ſege- 
tum flore vario, Con- bottle with a variable flower. 

116. Do. Flore albs, C. B. white flowered Corn- bottle. 

117. Do. Flore c&ruleo, blue flowered Corn-bottle. 

118. Do. PFlore purpurao, purple-flowered Corn- bot- 
tle, as is alſo No. 123 the ſame. 

Thoſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, immediate- 
ly after their ſeeds are ripe, and in ſpring following, 
they may be tranſplanted into borders, where they will 
flower and ſeed very well. 

119. Cyanus Orientalis, flore albo odorato is the Cyanus 
floridus odoratus Turcicus, ſive Orientalis major, flore 
albo, the white flowered ſweet Sultan. 

120. Do. Luteo odorato is the Cyanus floridus odo ra- 
tus Turcicus, ſeu Orientalis major flore luteo, H. L. the 
yellow ſweet Sultan. | 

121. Do. Purpureo odorato is the Cyanus floridus odo- 
ratus Turcicus, flore purpureo, Park. Purple ſweet Sul- 
tan. 7 

The yellow kind I always ſowed upon a hot- bed, to 
make it vegetate, and afterwards planted them out in 
May into the borders, where they made a fine gay ap- 
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pearance, being much preferable to the other two forts 
in ſmell and colour. The white and purple-flowered 
ſweet ſultans J ſowed in open borders, where they flow- 
ered very handſomely. All the ſorts require to be well 
watered in dry weather. I obſerved always to keep the 
earlieſt blowers for ſeed; ſo ſoon as they attempted to 
ſeed from two or three flowers, I cut off all the other 
flowers from thoſe plants, which haſtened the perfect- 
ing of their ſeeds, and this method I practiſed with ma- 
ny annual flowers, which continued in bloom until the 
froſt pinched them, whereby I gathered good ſeeds. 

122. Is the Ervum verum Camerarii, Camerarius's true 
jointed podded Vetch ; theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a 
warm border, at ten inches diſtance, feed from ſeed, 
whereby their ſeeds will ripen well: They muſt be 
carthed up like peaſe. 

123. Is the Ervum equinum ſiliqua ſingulari, C. B. the 
horſe-ſhoe vetch with a ſingle pod ; thofe ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in March on a warm border, in the places 
where they are to remain, one foot ſeed from ſeed, for 
they ſpread much; they will flower in June, and ripen 
their ſeeds in the beginning of September. 

124. Is the Ervum equinum filiqua multiplici, C. B. 
Horſe-ſhoe Vetch with many pods. This requires the 
former culture in every reſpect. 

125. Fenum Grecum ſativum, C. B. Garden Fennu- 
greek; theſe plants ſhould be ſown in a light foil in 
March, and kept conſtantly clear from weeds, and 
ſhould be thinned, ſo that the plants may ſtand where 
they were fown, at one foot diſtance plant from plant ; 
they will flower in June, and perfect their ſeeds in Sep- 
tember. 

126. Is the Flos Adonis hortenſis, flore minore atroru- 
bente, C. B. the common Flos Adonis, with a red flow- 
er; the ſeeds of this plant ſnould, with other annuals, 
be ſown in Auguſt in borders, where they will out- live 
the winter, and flower in April, and through moſt of 
the ſummer months, and ripen their ſeeds very well. 
There is another ſort called Flas Adonis ſilveſiris foliis 
[ongiaribus, flare lutes, C. B. yellow-flowered Flos Alo- 
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nis, which requires the ſame culture, and is a far pret- 
tier flower in every reſpect; it flowers early, and makes 
a moſt beautiful appearance. For this ſee article Buph- 
thalmum, e. ; 

127. The Flos Africanus aureo pleno is the T agetes 
maximus rectus, flore maximo multiplicato, aurantii colo- 
ris. Greateſt upright African Marygold, with a very 
large orange-coloured flower. 

128. Is the Tagetes maximus rectus, flore maximo mul- 
tiplicato fiſtulsſo, aurantii coloris, upright African Mary- 
gold, with a very large orange coloured piped flower. 

129. Is the Tagetes maximus redtus, flore maximo 
multiplicato pollide luteo odorato. Greateſt upright A- 
frican Marygold, with a very pale yellow double flow- 
er, with a ſweet ſcent. 

130. Is the Tagetes maximus rectus, flore maximo 
multiplicato pallidè Iuteo et fiſtulaſo. Greateſt upright 
African Marygold, with a large double, pale and piped 
flower, called the quilled African. 

131. Flos Tunetanus vulgaris. Before I deſcribe this 
plant and its varieties, I muſt make the proper diſtinc- 
tion between the Flos Africanus and the Flos Tunetanus, 
which are often by gardeners, in gathering the ſeeds, 
and by our ſeedſmen in their catalogues, blended toge- 
ther, under the denomination of African and French 
Marygolds, The African Marygold is a native of 
Africa about Tangier, on the African ſide of the Me- 
diterranean ; whereas the plant here named Flos Tune- 
tanus 1s a Chineſe plant, and was firſt ſent over to the 
King of France's royal gardens at Paris, by the French 
miſſionaries, from whence it was diſtributed amongſt 
the curious in Europe; and from its being farſt raiſed in 
France, it has been called the French Marygold, though 
both plants require the ſame culture. But to return, 

132. Is the Tagetes Indicus minor, 3 ſimplici ſive 
Cacyophbylus Indicus, F. B. Common French Marygold, 
with a ſingle flower, commonly called Indian Clove 
Gillyflower. 

133. Is the Tagetes Indicus minimus, flore ſerices bir- 
ſutie obfito, H. L. Smalleſt French Marygold, with a 
ſmall red hairy flower. 134. Is 
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134. Is the Tagetes Indicus medius flore lutes multipli- 
cato, H. L. The middle French Marygold, with a 
double yellow flower. 

135 and 136, are ſeminal varieties of 132, as is al- 
ſo the piped variegated fort, all of which are annuals. 
To have theſe flowers blow to great perfection, it will 
be proper to uſe the following culture: In March ſow 
them upon a moderate hot-bed, ſuch as has ſerved to 
raiſe your early cucumbers, (for a hot-bed of more 
heat would injure them;) when they are two inches 
high, tranſplant them into another moderate hot-bed, 
obſerving to ſhade the plants, and to water them often, 
but gently at a time, until you perceive they have tak- 
en freſh root; the more air they get every fine day by 
taking off the glaſſes, they will proſper the better. 
When they are ſeven or eight inches high, tranſplant 
them into beds in the open ground; and after tranſ- 
planting and watering, cover them with good double 
mats laid upon arched hoops ; here they may remain 
until the middle or end of May; then prepare a bed 
of good, rich, light, ſandy earth, and obſerving to 
throw out the ſingle flowers, which you will diſcern 
by their long flower-pods, as the double flowers always 
bear turgid round flower-buds ; tranſplant them either 
into nurſery beds, lifting them with balls of earth, or 
into pots to adorn rooms, or court-yards, thoſe in beds 
at fifteen inches aſunder, where they will flower and 
ſeed to great perfection: Thoſe I deſigned for ſeeding, 
I nipt off their ſide branches, and never ſuffered them 
to bear more than three or four heads, and tied their 
ſtalks up to wires or rods to ſuſtain them from being 
broken by winds, Fc. By which method I raiſed ma- 
ny ſeminal varieties of both ſorts, obſerving to plant 
moſt of the ſweet ſcented ſorts in pots for rooms only, 
and not the other forts, they having a difagreeable fla- 
vour. By this management, and putting them for 
three weeks into the glaſs-caſe, in which I raiſed my 
annuals, as before deſcribed, when treating of the ama- 
ranthus, I have had them five feet high, which rather 
appeared like flowering ſhrubs than annual plants; 

Z 3 thoſ 
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thoſe in pots continued flowering all the winter in the 
houſe, as alſo thoſe in the open borders continued in 
full bloom, until the froſt pinched their beauties ;— 
they will do indifferently well, if ſown in the optn 
ground, but will not be fo large a flower. 

137. Is called in the Dutch catalogues, Flos Princi- 
pis flore albo; but its true name is the Amaranthus ſpica 
albefcente habitiore, Martin. hiſt. Amaranthus with a 
great whitiſh ſpike of flowers. 

138. Is a ſeminal variegation of the former, as is al- 
ſo the 139th. 

Theſe require the ſame culture with the amaran- 
thus, and thrive with leſs forcing, but as there is no 
great beauty in thoſe plants, they ſeem at preſent to be 
much neglected in our Engliſh gardens. 

The 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, and 14g, are all 
ſeminal varieties of the lower named here Flas /olis, 
which botannically is called the Corona felis, T abern. 
All theſe plants are natives of America ; notwithſtand- 
ing they flower, and theſe ſorts ripen their feed fo well, 
as that one would imagine they were natives of this 
ifland. Theſe here mentioned are annuals, and in the 
beginning of March ſhould be {own upon a bed of light 
freſh earth; when they are three inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a nurfery bed, from which 
they may be tranſplanted again when they are a foot 
high, into horders or boſquets, of large flowering 
plants in the garden, watering them well until they 
have taken root; and when they flower, tie them up 
to long ſtakes, that the wind do not break them ; their 
chief beauty conſiſting in their being erect, ſo as to 
ſhew their large ſtalks and bloſſoms to the greateſt per- 
fection. 

The 146, is the Galega vulgaris floribus penitus can- 
didantibus, C. B. Common Goat's Rue with white 
flowers. 

147. Is the Galega vulgaris, flore cerulea, C. B. 
Common Goat's Rue with blue flowers. 

Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſowing their 
leeds in a bed of rich light earth, keep them clear from 
| N weeds; 
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weeds; and if the plants are too thick, thin them to 
one foot, plant from plant, and the ſecond year they 
will flower, and will continue ſome years den Bee 
provided you do not ſuffer the plants to ſeed, which 
will make them decay ſo ſoon as they have perfected 
their ſeeds. 

148. Is the Garidella foliis wo, . diviſis, Tour- 
nef. There is no Engliſh name for this plant, Dr. 
'Tournefort having named it Garidella, in 1 0 to 
Dr. Garidell, profeſſor of phyſic at Aix in Provence. 
This plant requires the ſame culture with the Galega, 
and ſhould never be tranſplanted. 

149. Is the Geranium latifolium annuum floribus ceru- 
leis longiſſimis, Hort. Oxonienſis, broad leaved annual 
Cranes-bill with a blue flower, and a very long beak. 

150. Is the Geranium cicutæ folis Moſebum redolens, 
C. B. P. Muſked Cranes-bill. 

151. Is the Geranium tenui-folio Myrrhinum, flore 
amplo purpureo, ſemine nigricante, Barr. obſcur. fine cut 
leaved Cranes-bill, with a large purple flower and a 
blackiſh ſeed. 

Theſe ſhould be ſown in March on a bed of freſh 
light earth, and may be allowed to ſtand and ſeed, 
which they will drop in autumn, and the young 
plants will come up before winter, enduring its cold 
well enough ; they will flower early the ſucceeding 
ſpring: Keeping them free from weeds, and thin- 
ning them, if too thick, 1s all the culture they re- 
quire. 

152. Is the Glaucium flore Iuteo, Tourn, Yellow 
horned Poppy. N 

153. Is the Glaucium orientale flore rubro maximo, 
Tourn. Coir. Eaſtern horned Poppy, with a great red 
flower. 

154. Is the Glaucium flore violaces, Tourn. - Blue 
flowered horned Poppy. | 

The firſt ſort is a triennial plant, if it is ſown in a 
light undunged ſoil; but if it is ſown in a rich ſoil, it 
flowers the firſt year, and often dies quite. 
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The ſecond ſort requires the ſame culture. I ſowed 
both ſorts always in March in poor ground. 

The third ſort grows in many places in Cambridge- 
ſhire in 1 . and requires the ſame culture; if they 
flower the firſt year after ſowing, cut off their flowers; 
and the ſecond year ſuffering them to flower, they will 
perfect their ſeeds much better than in the firſt year of 
their growth. 

155. Is the Gramen Alspecuroides maj us, Germ. Emac. 
the common Fox-tail Greſs. 

156. Is the Gramen ganniculatem locuſlis maximis 
Pheniciis tremulis, Tourn. the greateſt Quaking-graſs, 
with red pannicles; there is a ſort which is white. 

157. Is the Gramen tremulum minus pannicula parva, 
Farklin. Smaller Trembling-graſs.— All thoſe ſorts 
ſhould be ſown in March, or in autumn, on : bed of 


light earth, and require no other culture but to be kept 


free from wecds. 


158. Is the Alkekengi officinarum, Tourn. Common 


Winter Cherry of the Shops. 

This plant is propagated by ſowing its ſeeds in the 
ſpring on an open undunged border; and when they 
come to be an inch high, they may be tranſplanted 
into pots, and ſet in a ſhady place, and in November 
and December will ſhew their pretty fruits, which at 
firſt is incloſed in a tunicle ; which, at the ripening of 
the fruit, burſts, and diſplays a fine gold coloured fruit 
in December. I choſe to plant them in pots, and con- 
fine their roots, which in the open ground ſpread too 
much: You may alſo plant ſome of them in the open 
ground. 

159. Hediſarum annum majus Zeylanicum mimaſe fo- 
liis, Tourn, the greater annual French Honey-ſuckle, 
with leaves like the ſenſitive plant. | 

160. Is the Hediſarum clypeatum flore ſuaviter ruben- 
te, H. Eyft. French Honey-ſuckle, with a delicate red 
flower. 

161. Is the Hediſarum clypeatum flore albido, Tourn. 
White-flowered French Honey-ſuckle. 
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The firſt ſort ſnonld be ſown on a hot-bed in the 
ſpring, and then may be tranſplanted into pots when 
it is two inches high, and ſet in a warm ſituation, 
where it will flower and ſeed well: The other two 
ſorts ſhould be ſown in March on a bed of light earth, 
and about the middle of Fuly ſhould be tranſplanted in- 
to borders or pots, (eſpecially the red flowering ſort) 
where they will flower much better than if they were 
tranſplanted in the ſpring. The red flowered ſort makes 
a fine ſhow with its ſcarlet bloſſoms. 

162. Is the Hedypniis annua Journ. Crooked ſced- 
ed Hawk-weed. 

Thoſe plants ſhould be ſown in April, in the places 
where they are to remain (as they do not agree with 
being tranſplanted) on a bed of light earth, and be left 
at nine inches diſtance plant from plant. 

163. Is the Hieracium barbatum flore ſulphures medio 
nigrum, leſſer Hawkweed with ſulphur coloured flow- 
ers, and black bottoms. 

164. Isthe Hieracium barbatum medio nigrum minus, 
H. L. leſſer yellow Hawkweed. 

165. Is the Hieracium murorum folio pilgſiſſimo, C. B. 
P. golden Hawkweed with hairy leaves. 

The two firſt ſorts ſhould be ſown in autumn, in 
freſh undunged earth, and ſhould be thinned to eight 
inches plant from plant ; they will flower well the ſuc- 
ceeding ſpring, and perfect their ſeeds. | 

The laſt fort here mentioned is an abiding plant, 
and by parting their roots, _ be propagated and 
planted in freſh. undunged, or rather a ſtony earth, and 
in any ſituation. 

166. Is the Heſperis montana pallida odoratiſſima, C. 
B. FP. Pale Mountain Dame's Violet, with a very odo- 
riferous ſmell. | 

This plant ſhould be ſown in March, and the fol- 
lowing year may tranſplanted into a place which has 
been dunged with tanners bark, which will make the 
plants produce a great quantity of large flowers: Al- 
though theſe plants are biennials, only when you ſuffer 
them to ſeed, yet, by pulling off their flowers before 
they 
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they decay, and cutting them down, which makes their 
roots produce new heads, they will flower four or five 
years, Without decaying. 

167, Is the Hypecgon orientale, latiore lie, fore mag- 
no, Tournef. Corroll. Eaſtern horn wild Cummin, with 
a broad leaf and a large flower. I would adviſe the 
feeds of this plant to be ſown, (where they are to re- 
main for they do not agree with tranſplanting) in au- 
tumn, ſoon after which their ſecds are ripe ; for if 
they are ſown in the ſpring, they ſeldom vegetate the 
firſt year, and by ſowing in Auguſt, they will ſoon ve- 
getate, and will both flower and perfect their ſeeds. 

They love a freſh, light and undunged earth. 

168. Is the Ferien vulgare flure Iuteo, C. B. P. 

Common St. John' s Wort, is a plant common in En- 
eland ; it ſhould be ſown in autumn, it loves a freſh 
andunged ſoil, and will grow in almoſt any ſituation. 

169. Is the Horminum coma purpured violaced. J. B. 
Clary, with purple violet tops. 

170. Is a ſpecies of the Horminum, I never heard 
of, nor do TI know it by the name here given it. 

The firſt plant ſhould be ſown in March, upen a bor- 
der of undunged freſh earth, kept clear of weeds, and 
thinned, if ſown too cloſe, to eight inches diſtance 
plant from plant, and in March tranſplanted into a 


place where it is to remain, allowing it two feet plant 


trom plant. 
171. Is Hyſſopus flore rubro, C. B. P. Red flowcr- 
ing Hyſſop. 
This plant ſhould be ſown in a freſh undunged ſandy 
ſoil, where it thrives better than in rich moiſt earth, 
and if ſown too thick, ſhould be thinncd. 


172. Is the Lethyrus anguſti-folius flere rubro, J. B. 


Narrow-leaved red-flowering Chickling Vetch, com- 
monly called Scarlet Lupine. 

173. Is the Lathyrus anguſti folius Americanits varie- 
gatus, C. B. P. Narrow-leaved Chickling Vetch of 
America, with a variegated flower. 

174. Is the Lathyrus Bæticus flore lutes, Park. Tbeut. 
plant. Spaniſh Chickling Vetch with a yellow _ 
11 
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175. Is the Lathyrus anguſti-folius, flore ex alba et 
rubro variegato, odorato, J. B. Commonly called the 
painted Lady Pea. This is a ſeminal variety of the 
176th but not ſo ſweet ſcented. 

176. Is the Lathyrus diſtoplatyphyllos birſutus, mollis, 
magno et perumæœno flare odoratiſſimo, Hort. Cathar. 
Sweet ſcented Pea; of this kind of pea there is both 
the purple and white flowered. 

177. Lathyrus ſupinus, Creeping red Chickling 
Vetch. 

178. Is the Lathyrus Tingitanus ſiliguis orbi flore am- 
ple ruberrimo, Moriſen. Hiſtair Ting. Tangier Chick- 
ling Vetch; with a large deep red flower, 

179. Is the Lathyrus arvenſis repens tuberoſa radice, 
C. B. Creeping wild Chickling Vetch, with a tube- 
roſe root. 

All thoſe plants may be ſown in autumn, or in the 
ſpring, though I prefer autumnal ſowing by a warm 
hedge or wall to their being ſown in March; for thoſe 
ſown in Auguſt will be four times larger than thoſe ſown 
in the ſpring. In patches in the garden they look 
well. 

The laſt fort may be alſo then ſown, and may after- 
wards be propagated by parting its tube-roſe roots; in 
February | have eaten thoſe roots roaſted like potatoes, 
which pleaſe ſome palates. 

180. Is the Lavendula folio diſſecto, C. B. Cut-leaved 
Lavender. | 

This plant ſhould be ſown in March, in a freſh ſoil, 
and afterwards tranſplanted into pots, to adorn rooms, 
where it will flower and ſeed well. 

181. Is the Leucanthemum tanaceti folio, flore majore, 
Boerb. Ind. Ox-cye Daizey, with a tanſey leaf and a 
large flower. 

'Theſe plants ſhould be ſown in beds of light freſh 
earth, and afterwards tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed, 
at eight inches diſtance, where they may remain until 
July, then plant them into the garden borders, and in 
the ſpring following they will flower. There is a ſort 


of this with a pretty variegated leaf. 
182. Is 
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182, Is the Lychnis ſegetum rubra, foliis perfoliatis, 
C. B. P. Red Corn Campion with thorough wax- 
leaves, 

183. Is the Lychnis birſuta minor, flore variegato, 
Tourn, Small hairy Campion with a variegated flower, 
commonly named Dwarf Lychnis. 

184. Is the Lychnis coronaria ſativa Dioſcoridis flore 
albo, C. B. P. Single white Roſe Campion. The 
ſeed merchants here, whom I have mentioned in the 
former part of this work, amongſt a fine parcel of new 
flower and tree ſeeds, have got feeds of the painted 
Lady Roſe Campion, which is the prettieſt flower of 
all the Campions; its culture is the ſame with the 
others, but it requires a good undunged freſh ſoil in 
pots, to ſhelter, it from the ſeveritics of the weather 
in winter. 

185. Is the Lychnis birſuta, you incarnato, major, 
C. 4 B. Pale Lychnis of Conſtantinople, but impro- 

erly. 
l 186. Is the Lychnis Hiſpanica Valerianæ rubre folis, 
fore purpuraſcente, Tournef. Spaniſh Campion with a 
red valerian leaf, and a purple flower | 

187. Is the Lychnis foliis ſcabioſe altiſſimæ annue, que 
foliis Agrimonie nonnihil ſimilia ſunt, H. L. Lychnis 
with ſcabious leaves. 

188. Is the Lychnis ſegetum meridionalium, annua, 
birſuta floribus rubeis uno verſu diſpoſitis, Moriſon. Hiſt. 
Corn annual hairy Campion with flowers ſet on one 
ſide of the ſtalk. 

189. Is the Lychnis coronaria Dioſcoridis ſativa, flore 
rubro, veluti flammeo fulgens, C. B. P. Roſe Campion, 

with a flaming red coloured flower. 

190. Is the Lychnis ſeu ſaponaria, flore pleno, Tourn. 
generally named, double Soapwort. 

All theſe ſorts (except the laſt) ſhould be fown in 
March on beds of light freſh earth, and from thence 
tranſplanted into nurſery beds of the ſame earth, at 
ten inches diſtance, where they ſhould remain till ſpring, 
when they ſhould be tranſplanted into the borders ol 
the pleaſure garden. The laſt ſort bears leeds, and be- 
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ing a flower of no great beauty, is planted in 2 place 
by itſelf, being a great runner therefore I always uſed 
to plant it in pots for rooms, where, with other flow- 
ers it made a very good appearance. 

191. Is the Linaria annua an guſti-folia, floſeulis albis 
longius caudatis, Triumph. Narrow leaved annual 
Toad- flax, with ſmall white flowers, having long ſpurs. 

192. Is the Linaria annua anguſti-folia, flare ex albo 
et luteo variegato majore, Moriſ. Hiſt. Plant. Narrow 
leaved annual Toad-flax, with a large variegated white 
and yellow flower. 

193. Is the Linaria latifolia trypbylla, flare purpures 
magno rictu aureo, Hiſt. R. H. Broad three leaved 
Toad-flax, with a purple flower and a golden ſtand- 
ard. 

194. Is the Linaria quadrifolia Jutea, C. P. B. Four 
leaved yellow Toad-flax. 

195. Is the Linaria perennis purpurea major odora- 
ta, C. B. P. Great purple ſweet ſmelling perennial 
Toad-flax. 

All theſe may be either ſown in light freſh earth in 
autumn, (which I would rather adviſe) or in the 
ſpring, and be kept clear from weeds ; and the peren- 
nial kind may, from the ſeed-bed, be tranſplanted 
into the middle of large borders of the flower-garden, 
where they will make a fine appearance, as they con- 
tinue long in bloom. It will be proper that this work 
be done in April. | 

196. Is the Linum ſativum latifolium Africanum fruc- 
tu majore Tournef. Broad leaved African flax, with a 
large fruit, 

197. Is the Linum perenne majus ceruleum. capitulo 
majore, Morif. Hiſt. Greater perennial blue Flax with 
a larger head. 

198. Linum umbilicatum, is the Omphalodes linifolia, 
Teurn, called Venus Navel Wort. 

The two firſt ſorts ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, 
upon a bed of ligh earth, and be kept clear from weeds, 
where they will flower very well; the laſt ſort I always 
choſe to ſown. in autumn, the ſucceſs of their ſeeds 

germinating, 
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germinating, conſiſts chiefly in ſowing them in autumn, 
whereby they will flower early, and ripen their 
ſeeds much better than thoſe ſown in the ſpring, 
which have not ſeaſon and heat to tipen them in our 
climates. 

199. Is the Iyſimacbia orientalis anguſti-folia, flore 
purpureo, Tourn. Corr. Narrow leaved Willow-herb, 
with a purple flower, 

The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown always in 
autumn, (tor if they are kept till the ſpring, they do 
not grow) on a warm border of light freſh earth, 
and in the ſpring the plants may be removed into a 
place where they may have the morning ſun, and where 
they are to flower, for they are not fond of being of- 
ten tranſplanted. 

200. 1. the Lotus ruber qua anguloſa, foliis varie- 
gatis, Boerh. Ind. Red ſquare codded Birdsfoot, Tre— 
foil, with variegated leaves. 

201. Is the Lotus anguſti-folius, flare Iuteo purpuraſ- 
cente, ex inſula Santi Jacobi, Hort. Amſt. Narrow- 
leaved Birds-foot Trefoil, with a yellow purpliſh flower 
from St. James's Iſland 

The firſt of thoſe plants is a ſeminal variety, but 
has this excellent qualification, that theſe ſeedlings 
always retain their variegation, which few variegated 
plants do. 

The ſecond ſort is a tender plant, and both of them 
required to be raiſed upon a moderate hot-bed in March, 
ſuch as has ſerved to raiſe early cucumbers. W hen the 
plants are two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into pots, and theſe pots ſunk into a moderate hot- 
bed, which will oblige the plants the readier to ſtrike 
root : As they are impatient of cold, they muſt have 
a warm green-houſe in winter, and when they are in 
the hot-bed, they muſt have as much air as poſſible, 
otherwiſe they will be drawn too much: In May fol- 
lowing, their pots may be removed for fourteen days 
into the ſhade, and xr Soars placed in a warm fitu- 
ation, free from winds, where they will flower well and 
ripen their ſeeds ; they delight in much water in the 
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ſummer ſeaſon, but in winter muſt have it ſparingly, 
leaſt you rot their tender roots. 

202. Is the Leucoium minus et annuum, Dodan. Leſſ- 
er annual Stock Gilliflower. 

203. This I ſuppoſe to be a ſeminal variety of the 
former, though I muſt own I nevcr ſaw the plant. 

I ſowed the ſeeds of the firſt plant at two ſeaſons, 
in March and in May, upon a light bed of freſh 
earth, and obtained many doubles from ſecds. I he 
ſeedlings at both ſeaſons flowered in ten weeks time af- 
ter their being ſown, which has acquired it the name 
of the ten weeks ſtock-gilliflower : From the doubles 
I took cuttings in July and September,. which being 
planted in pots, in freſh, light, undunged earth, out- 
lived the winter under the ſhelter of a hot-bed frame, 
or an airy glaſs-caſe, with Fichides, Cc. and flower- 
ed handſomely in April and May, the ſucceeding 
ſpring. 

204. Is the Leucoium incanum majus multiplex, flore 
alba, Tourn, Great hoary Stock Gilliflower, with a 
double white flower. 

205. Is the Leucoium majus incanum mulliplex flore 
purpureo, C. B. P. Great hoary Stock Gilliflower, with 
a double purple flower 

206. Is the Leucoium flore pleno, ex allo et purpures 
variegato, Hort. Elth. Double Stock Gilliflower, with a 
double purple and white variegated flower. 

207. Is the Leucoium majus incanum flore roſeo ple- 
no, Boerh. Ind. Alt. Great double roſe-coloured Stock 
Gillilower. 

208. Is a ſeminal variety of the former plant. 

209. Is the Leucoium maj us incanum, flore coccines, 
Moriſ. Hiſt, The great hoary Stock Gilliflower, 
with a crimſon flower, named the Brumpton Stock. 

210. Is a ſeminal variegation of the former plant. 

211. Is the Leucoium album adoratiſſimum, folis virid: 
glabro, C. B. P. Great white Wall-flower. | | 

212. Is the Leucoium majus, fore intus luteo, extus fer- 
ruginco, called the Raven Wall-flower. 
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213. Is the Leucoium luteum vulgare. Common yel- 
low Wall-flower, C. B. P. 

214. Is the Leucoium purpureum, C. B. P. Purple 
early Stock. ; 

215. Is the Leucoium rubrum, C. B. P. Early red 
Stock. 

From the ſeeds of all thoſe plants, I have raiſed ma- 
ny fine double ſorts of extraordinary beauty. Their 


culture I managed in a manner particular, whereby l 


loſt none of them in the ſeverities of our winter wea- 
ther ; and which I here would preſume to deſcribe to 
the curious, as numbers periſh in winter by the 
ſeverities of the ſeaſon, for want of the management 
I am now to preſcribe. They are all of them bien- 
nials, except the ten weeks ſtock, therefore, inſtead of 
fowing them in March, or April, I always ſowed them 
in the middle of July (when it was about full moon) 
and eſpecially when I was ſure I had got a parcel of 
very good ſeeds upon which I could depend. I further 
obſerved, that from what of thoſe ſeeds I gathered 
myſelf, and which I took only from the ſingle flowers 
that had ſeven, eight, or ten petals or flower leaves; 
if I preſerved thoſe ſeeds in their pods for one year, 
after gathering and ſowing them the ſecond year, I 
had more double flowers than if I had ſown them the 
firſt year after they were ripe: My reaſon for ſowing 
them in July, was, that, to ſow them early, I muſt 
expoſe them to the winter's froſt, which from many 
repeated experiments, deſtroyed my crops of flowers, 
and diſappointed all my expectations. Therefore, fo 
ſoon as they had ſeven or eight leaves, which was about 
the tenth of September, I tranſplanted them into box- 
es and large pots as thick as they could conveniently 
be planted ; and upon the approach of the winter 
ſtorms, I removed them into the pine apple ſummer 
beds, or into hot-bed frames, covering the glaſſes in 

reat froſts with mats, to preſerve theſe ſeedlings, 
which I planted in a ſandy, light, freſh, undunged 
foil; and by this method, when moſt of my neigh- 


bours had their whole ſtocks of thoſe flowers deſtroyed, 
mine 
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mine were entire, and in good health: I alſo obſerved 
to give them as much air in mild weather as was poſſi- 
ble: and towards the middle of April, having firſt 
inured them to the open air, I tranſplanted them into 
nurſery- beds of the ſame ſoil, at eight inches aſunder, 
plant from plant: Of the doubles I planted many in 
po s, and I took cuttings off them from their branch- 
es, planting them in a ſhady fituation, which in five 
weeks, I tranſplanted into pots, or into the borders of 
the flower-garden : Thoſe in pots I have kept. many 
years in bloom and vigour, renewing my cuttings 
every year to preſerve them, obſerving always to take 
thoſe cuttings from the branches of the plants which 
bore no flowers, and giving them ſome ſhelter in win- 
ter, The ſingles I threw out ; but ſemi-doubles, or 
thoſe plants, whoſe flowers had ſix, ſeven, eight, or 
more flower leaves, I ſuffered to ſeed, but never lowed 
ſeeds of my own gathering oftener than once, chooſing 
rather to exchange their ſeeds with thoſe which came 
from abroad, becauſe of my own ſeeds being apt to 
degenerate : I uſed the ſame method with all the wall- 
flowers, which ſucceeded to my wiſhes and beſt ex- 
pectations, by which means I had always a fine ſuc- 
ceſſion of thoſe beautiful flowers, which, when in 
bloſſom, much adorned, and elegantly filled with their 
fragrancy of ſmell, my rooms, court-yards, green- 
houſe, and wherever I choſe to diſpoſe of them. 

216. Is the Lupinus ſativus flore albo, C. B. P. Gar- 
den Lupine with a white flower. 

217. Is the Lupinus ſilveſtris flore lutes odorati, C. B. 
P. the common yellow Lupine. 

218. Is the Lupinus cæruleus anguſti-folius elatior Rail 
Hiſt. Narrow leaved blue Lupine. 

219. Is the Lupinus peregrinus major fore incurnalo, 
Hort. Lugd. Great foreign Lupine with a fleſh co- 
loured flower, commonly called the Roſe Lupine. 

220. Is the Lupinus ſilveſtris flore purpures, ſemine 
rotundo, variegato, J. B. called the Leſſer blue Lu- 
pine. 
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221. Is the Lupinus prercginus major villaſus ceruleus, 
Great blue Lupine. 

222. Is the Lupinus minor perennis Virginianus repens, 
Moriſ. Hiſt. Smaller blue creeping Virginian Lupine, 
which is perennial, | 

All theſe ſorts of Lupines are annuals (excepting the 
laſt; they ſhould be ſown in a dry ſoil, and in patches 
of the borders of the flower garden; the talleſt ſorts 
ſhould be tied up to proper ſupporters, in caſe of 
winds, whereby their great flower ſtalks, and heavy 
heads of ſeed veſſels, may be broke: They continue a 
long time in flower in ſummer and autumn; but if 
you deſign to have good ſeeds, plant them early in a 
warm border, and tie up their ſtalks to ſupport them; 
and ſo ſoon as their feed veſſels appear on the firſt 
ſtem, cut off all lateral branches, by which means theſe 
plants, having but one ſtem of pods to maintain, will 
ripen their ſeeds ſooner in autumn, than thoſe which 
are always flowering and endeavouring to produce ſeeds, 
which they cannot do, by the number of their lateral 
branches of flowers that are inceſlantly coming out ; 
they do not proſper if tranſplanted. 

The laſt ſort is a perennial plant, which will proſ- 
per very well, and bear many flowers, if it is allowed 
to remain in the places where it was firſt ſown ; it 
agrees beſt with a dry light ſoil, where it will annually 
produce fine ſpikes of blue flowers, but it does not per- 
fect its ſeeds in this country. 

223. Is the Marjorana Chetica origani folia villaſo, 
ſatureii odore, majoribus corymbis albis, Hairy Candia 
Marjoram, with an origany leaf, and large round tuft- 
ed white heads. 

This is a plant which grows naturally in the Levant, 
and in very great quantities about Smyrna, from whence 
I had a quantity of ſeed ſent me from a correſpondent 
there, but never produced ſeeds in this country; it is 
the beſt of all the Marjorams ; for if it is required, 
you may have it at any time in winter, when you plant 
it in pots in a light freſh ſoil, the better to protect 


it from the injuries of our winters; it muſt be ſhelter- 
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ed in the moſt airy part of our green-houſes in winter, 
ſo as it may not be drawn too much, which 1s as pre- 
zudicial to it, as if it had no ſhelter at all; and it muſt 
have new earth in May, little water in winter, but a 
good deal in ſummer. 

224. Malva Betica fiore albo, 

225. Do. Flore roſeo, 

226. Do. Flore incarnato, 

227. Do. Flore rubro, | 

Are all ſeminal varieties of the Candy Mallow ; they 
are all annuals, and ſhould be ſown in March on a 
light freſh ſoil, and when they are two inches high, 
may be tranſplanted into the places where they are to 
remain: If they are ſown in Fuly, they will ſtand the 
winter colds well enough, and will flower larger, and 
ſced better than thoſe ſown in the ſpring. 

And here I think it neceſſary to ſpeak of the Lava- 
tera's, although they come nearer to the Alcea's; but as 
had no opportunity of treating of them there, I do it 
here. They are all of them annuals, and I would ad- 
viſe them to be ſown in pots in autumn, and ſheltered 
in winter; and by the middle of May, they ſhould 
be taken out of the pots, and planted in the open 
ground, where they will flower early and ſtrong, and 
ripen their ſeeds much better than thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring. You may ſow them both in au- 
tumn and in March, for a ſucceſſion of flowers. The 
moſt of the Lavatera's are botanically named, Lavate- 
ra Africana, flore variegato, or African Lavatera, with 
a ſtript flower. 

228. Is the Malva orientalis efeftior, flore magns ſa- 
de- rubente, Tourn, Corr. Upright Eaſtern Mallow, 
with a large red flower. 

This is the prettieſt of all the mallows, making a 
great ſhow with its fine red flowers in the middle of 
long borders with other flowers ; it requires the ſame 
culture with the other ſorts. 

229. Is the Malva Sinenſis erecta, floſculis albis mini- 
mis. Upright Chineſe Mallow, with ſmall white flow- 
ers. 

A a 2 230. Is 
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230. Is the Malva foliis criſpis, C. B. F. the curled 
leaved Mallow. 

231. Is the Malva folio variegato, C. B. P. the va- 
riegated leaved Mallow. 

Theſe are annuals, and require the ſame culture as 
the other Mallows. | 

232. Is the Matricaria foliis elegantiſſim? criſpis, et 
pctalis florum fiſtulsſis, Tournef. Fevertew with elegant 
curled leaves, and the flower petals fiſtulous. 

233. Is the Matricaria flore pleno, C. B. P. Double 
flowered Feverfew. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in March, 
and ſhould in May following be tranſplanted into bor- 
ders, with balls of earth about them; they may be alſo 
increaſed, by parting their roots in the ſpring; but 
then it is not proper to allow them to feed, for that 
weakens their roots; therefore, when the plants have 
done flowering, thoſe you intend to increaſe by off-ſets 
ſhould be cut down. 

234, 235» 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, are all 
ſeminal varieties of the Medica Cochleata, or Snail 'Tre- 
foil. For the odd appearance of which plants, no 
good garden ſhould want them ; and as they require 
little culture, there is no trouble except in keeping 
them clear from the weeds about them: They ſhould 
be ſown in warm dry ſandy ſoils in April, and about ten 
days after they are ſown, muſt have water given them 
to haſten their germinating ; if they are ſown in wet 
ground, it will make their ſeeds burſt and rot ; they 
ſhould be thinned, if ſown too thick, to the diſtance 
of a foot, plant from plant, as they creep much, and 
by all means be kept clear from weeds ; they flower 
in June and July, and will ſoon after perfect their 
ſeeds, which have odd appearances, and muſt be laid 
in a dry place until the ſpring. 

242. Melilotus Italica is the Melilotus Italica folicu- 
2 rotundis, C. B. P. Italian Melilot with round ſmall 

caves. 
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243. Do. Flore valaceo is the Melilotus major odo- 
rata violacea, Moriſ. Hiſt. Commonly called ſweet 
Trefoil. 

244. Do. Minor is the Melilotus corniculis reflexis re- 


pens vel minor, C. B. P. Smaller creeping Melilot. 


Theſe plants are all annuals, and ſhould be ſown 
on a warm border in Auguſt, which will make them 
flower earlier in the year, and ſtronger than thoſe plants 
which are ſown in the ſpring; but as thoſe ſeeds ar- 
rive in winter, in Britain, from abroad, it will be proper 
to ſow them early in the ſpring in a good foil, and on a 
moderate hot-bed ; they ſhould be thinned, if ſown 
too thick; but they ſhould not be tranſplanted, where- 
by their flowering and ſeeding would be poſtponed for 
ſome weeks ; but allowing theſe plants to remain where 
they are ſown, they will flower ſoon, and perfect their 
ſeeds early ; when the ſeeds fall on the ground, run it 
over with a ſmall rake, 4o cover them, and the feeds 
will ſoon come up if it is rainy weather; they will en- 
dure the winter, and flower and ſeed early: This me- 
thod I uſed for all ſuch plants as required rather to be 
ſown in autumn than in the ſpring. 

245. Is the Myagrum Monoſpermum latifolium C. B. 
P. Broad-lcaved one Grain Gold of Pleaſure. 

This is an annual plant; the beſt time of ſowing 
its feeds is in Augiſt; and when the plants are once 
ſown, they will ſow themſelves, if you allow their 
ſeeds to drop; ſpring-ſowing of thoſe ſeeds does not do 
ſo well, they often failing to germinate at that ſeaſon ; 
keep the plants, when they appear, clear from weeds, 
and thin to a foot diſtance, plant from plant, which 
is all the culture they require. 

246 and 247, are plants, which, by theſe names in 
the Dutch catalogues, I know not; but this I know, 
that there are millets ; all which are annuals, which 
require to be ſown in April on a light ſandy warm 
ſoil, and ſhould be kept clear from weeds, fo ſoon 
as they appear above ground, which is all the cut- 
ture they require, Their ſecds are good for making 
puddings. 


A'a-4 248, 249. 
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248, 249, 250 and 251, are all- ſeminal varieties of 
the Falapa, but not of the Jalapa officinarum, or Fa- 
lapa cathartica, that plant being now found by the late 
ingenious Doctor William Houſten, to be a ſpecies of 
the Convaluulus. But to return to the culture of this 
plant, called in the Dutch catalogues, Mirabilis Peru- 
viana, I uſed the {ollowing method, which by expe- 
rience I found to exceed all others that I had tried: 
Having procured good ſceds of thoſe varieties, I ſow- 
ed them in April upon a moderate hot-bed; and when 
they were four inches high, I tranſplanted ſome of 
them into pots in a light, rich, ſandy ſoil, and ſome of 
them into a warm border, inuring thoſe in pots by de- 
grees to the open air in June; and thoſe which I plant- 
ed in beds upon a very warm border, I always tied 
their branches up to reeds, to prevent the winds from 
daſhing, waving, or breaking them : By this method 
they will flower late in the year ; but the firſt year's 
flowers are not much to be regarded. So ſoon as the 
iroſt has pinched their ſtalks and flowers, take their roots 
carefully out of the pots, and borders, keep them all 
the winter among dry ſand, in a place where no man- 
ner of froſt can get at them, and the ſucceeding March 
plant them into pots, which muſt be ſunk into a mo- 
derate hot bed of tan bark, obſerving in good weather 
to give them air, that they may not be too much 
drawn, which would ſpoil their bloſſoms ; by Fune 


you may take them from the hot bed, ſetting them for 


ten days in the green-houſe, or for want of one, in a 
ſhaded place, but not under the dropping of trees. 
When you take them in to the ſhade, water thoſe you 
intend to keep in pots, giving new earth to them as far 
in the pots as you can, without touching their main or 
top roots ; thoſe you intend to plant in borders, ſhould 
have much water the evening before you tranſplant 


them, that the whole ball of earth may come out of 


the pot with them; then tranſplant them into pits 
made in the borders, and fill the pits up with the ſame 
earth as in the pots: They are one of the noQtiflorous 
plants; for as ſoon as the ſun's rays are gone off mow. 
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they expand their bloſſoms, and ſhut them again when 
his rays ſhine upon the plants; the ſeeds muſt be care- 
fully looked to every day when they begin to ripen, 
they being very apt then to drop; and were they to fall, 
they might ſpring in autumn, and be thereby deſtroy- 
ed in winter : It 1s beſt to ſave ſeeds of the variegated 
kinds, they ſeldom degenerating from their variegati- 
ons. 'The plants, by this management, will riſe to be 
four feet high, and daily produce new flowers, until 
the froſt pinches them ; and notwithſtanding their roots 
will continue ſome years, I would chute to ſow their 
ſeeds annually. | 

252. Is the Moldavia Betonice folio flare allo Tour- 
nef. Turkey Balm, with a betony leaf and a white 
flower, 

253. Is the Moldavia orientalis ſalicis folio, flore par- 
do ceruleo, Journ. Corr. Eaſtern Moldavia with willow 
leaves and a ſmall blue flower. 

254. Is the Moldavia orientalis Betanice folio fore 
magno violaces, Tourn. Corr. Faſtern Moldavia, with a 
betony leaf and a large violet flower. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are annuals, and ſometimes 
biennials, and ſhould be ſown in March on a border, 
in a very warm ſituation of freſh light earth; after 
they come up, they may be tranſplanted into the bor- 
ders of the flower garden : 'They flower in June and 
July, and ripen their feeds in Auguſt ; ſome ot their 
ſeeds may then be ſown in a warm fituation, where 
they will endure the cold of our winters very well ; 
but pot theſe ſeedlings, and they will be out of danger. 

255. Is the Nardus Bobemica flore albo, the white flow- 
ered Bohemian Spikenard. 

256. Is the Nardus Auftriaca flore cerules, blue Au- 
ſtrian Spikenard. Both thoſe plants grow in Germany, 
they ſhould be ſown in autumn, or in the ſpring, on 
a light freſh ſoil, and they may be increaſed by 
parting their roots in March: There is no great beau- 
ty in them. 
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25 7. The moſt beautiful of them all, is the Nardus 
orientalis flare variegato, the variegated flowered Eaſtern 
Spikenard ; it requires the ſame culture. 

258, 259, 260 and 261, are all ſeminal varieties of 
the Naſturtium Indicum or Acriviola. They are all an- 
nual plants, and ſhould be ſown in March in a good 
garden ſoil three feet diſtance, plant from plant, put- 


ting two ſeeds in every pit where you ſow them; they 


are great creepers, and will, in good freſh earth, con- 
tinue in bloom from June until the froſts kill them ; and 
may be ſheltered in winter, by planting cuttings of 
them in ſummer in pots, and theſe cuttings will lower 
in winter. Their ſeeds when half ripe make a good 
pickle. | 

262. The name given this plant which they call Ne- 
canthemum, is ſuch as I have not heard of before in any 
botanical author; I do not know to what genus to 
apply this heteroclite name, of which I know no mean- 
ing; and 1t was to correct theſe blunders in the Dutch 
catalogues, which induced me to undertake this work, 
| however unſucceſsful I may be in this one article; for 
when I ſowed the ſeeds of this odd named plant for 
two years, and once more in a hot bed, it did not come 
up, lo I know nothing of the plant either by its name 
or appearance. 

263. Is the Nicotiana major latifolia, C. B. P. Great- 
er broad leaved Tobacco. 

264. Is the Nicotiana major rotundi-folia, C. B. P. 
Greater. round-leaved tobacco. The culture which 1 
uſed for thoſe plants to have them in their greateſt per- 
fection was thus: In March I prepared a hot-bed of 
dung, and ſowed them upon it, ſo ſoon as I perceived 
the violent heat of it was over; and when the plants 
were two or three inches high, I tranſplanted them in- 
to another moderate hot-bed, where I ſuffered them to 
continue until their leaves were meeting, at which time 
I planted them into a heap of my richeſt compoſt, or 
ſuch earth as I prepared for my melons, and cucum- 
bers, three feet, row from row, and two feet, plant 
trom plant, lifting them with large balls of earth; _ 
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they were in the hot-bed, I inured them to the open 
air, and gave them plenty of water when they ſeemed to 
require it: In Auguſt they prepared to flower, at which 
time I cut off their tops that their leaves might be bet- 
ter nouriſhed; and by the end of that month cut them 
quite down for uſe, otherways their leaves would have 
failed and loſt the crop. 

265. Is the Nigella flore minore albo pleno, C. B. P. 
Fennel Flower, with a ſmall white double flower. 

266. Is the Nigella flore majore cærules pleno, C. B. 
P. Double blue fennel flower, or Devil in a buſh. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſown in patches, where they 
are to remain in the borders of the flower-garden in 
March, and watered and kept clear from weeds, which 
is all the culture they require. 

267. Is the Ochrus folio integro capreolos emittante, fe- 
mine pulls, C. B. P. Winged pea with an entire leaf, 
ſending forth tendrils and a brown ſeed. 

This plant ſhould be ſown in drills, very thin in the 
rows, three feet row from row, and ſhould be hoed up 
as peaſe, and kept clear from weeds, and when they 
ſpire to flower, ſhould be propped up by ſticks, where- 
by they will ripen their ſeeds better than if they lay on 
the ground. 

268. Is the Ornithopodium ſcorpioides, ſiligua com- 
preſſa, Tournef, Caterpillar Birds-foot with a flat 
Pod. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſown in patches in March, on 
the borders of the flower-garden, and are fit compani- 
ons for the ſnail, and caterpillar plants, as they require 
the ſame culture. 

From the 269 to the 278, are the ſeminal varieties 
of the Papaver hortenſe, or garden poppy ; and from 
278, to the 285, are the ſeminal varieties of Corn-pop- 
plies, or the Papaver erraticum. 

Theſe ſhould be ſown in March or April in patches, 
or among the borders of the pleaſure-garden, and ſhould 
be thinned, the good flowers kept for ſeeds, and then 
pulled up quite with their roots, otherways they breed 
vermin about their roots. 


285, 
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285. Is the Pelecinus vulgaris, Inf. Raii Herb. Com- 


mon Pelecinus. 

This plant ſhould be ſown early in April, in a light 
freſh earth, cleared from weeds, and if too thick, ſhould 
be thinned ; when they ſeed, their pods make a pretty 
appearance, being ſerrated on both ſides. To have 
them ſeed well, T would have them ſown on a moderate 
hot-bed in March. 

286. Is the Perſicaria orientalis, nicotiane folio, calice 
forum purpures, Tournef. Corr. Faſtern Arſeſmart with 
a tobacco leaf and a purple flower cup. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſown in autumn, when their 
ſeeds are ripe; tranſplant them in the ſpring in the bor- 
ders of large gardens, allowing them much ſpace ; for 
no plant will thrive under the drop of their great 
leaves. 

287. Is the Phaſeslus flare coccineo, Moriſ. Hiſt. Red- 
flowered Kidney Bean. 

200; 289, and 290, are all ſcminal varietics of this 
plant; they ſhould be plantcd in April, in a dry foil in 
dry w eather, and keeping ther clear from weeds is all 
the culture they require; the firſt ſort I planted in large 
tubs, and putting a long wooden ſtake in the middle of 
the earth, and from that tying as many ſtrong pack- 
threads to the inſide of the tub, as I had planted beans, 
their tendrils run up upon the threads, and when they 
were in flower they made a fine ſhow. 

291. Is the Lycoperſicon Galeni, Ang. Yellow Love 
Apple. 

Dc Is the Lycoferſicon fructu ceraſi Iuteo, Tourn. 
Love Apple, with a yellow cherry-ſhaped fruit. 

293. Is the Lycoperſicon Galeni, fruftu rubro, Boerb. 
Ind. Love Apple, with a red truit. 

295. Is the Jycoperficen fructu ceraſi rubro, Tourn. 
Love Apple, or Pomum ameris, with a red cherry-ſhap- 
ed fruit. 

Thoſe plants ſhould be ſown on a moderate hot-bed 
in March, and when they are two inches high, ſhould 
be tranſplanted into another moderate hot- bed, ſhading 


them until they take new root ; and I took care to give 
them 
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them much air in mild weather: In June they may be 
tranſplanted into pots of good garden mould, ſhading 
them until they take freſh root, when, giving much 
water, they will lower and fruit admirably. Some peo- 
ple plant them from the ſecond hot-bed into the open 
ground, upon a moiſt rich foil, where they will thrive 
well, provided their branches are tied up, which would 
otherways break by the weight of their fruits. 

295. Is the Ptarmica flore albo pleno, Cluſ. Hift. 
White double flowered Sneezewort. 

296. Is the Ptarmica ſtore purpures pleno, Boerb. Ind. 
Purple double Sneezewort. 

Thoſe plants make a fine ſhow when they are plant- 
ed in pots, where their roots are confined, for in good 
ground their roots ſpread too much; they do well alſo 
in gravelly borders, where they will make a pretty 
ſhow: By cramping their roots they flower beſt. 

297. Is the Reſeda folio calcitrape, flore albo, Mori. 
Hiſt. Blz/. Baſtard Rocket, with a ſtar thiſtle leaf, and 
a white flower. There is another Reſeda A#gyptiaca, 
flare lutco odoratiſſimo: introduced into our Scots gardens 
by Mr. Pat. Drummond, late ſeedſman in the Lawn- 
market, Edinr. where this and many other curious flow- 
er-ſceds and flower-roots may be had; I have, near the 
end of this work, given the culture of this odoriferous 
plant, which is alſo called the Mignion d' Zgypte, or 
Minionette. 

The firſt mentioned Reſeda's ſhould be ſown where 
they are to remain, in March, on a bed of freſh un- 
dunged earth, keeping them clear from weeds, and 
thinning them, if ſown too thick, to ſix inches plant 
from plant. 

298. Is the Ricinus Americanus, caule vireſcente, H. 
R. P. The greater Palma Chriſti, with green ſtalks. 
This plant ſhould be ſown in March upon a moderate 
hot-bed, and when they are two inches high, may be 
tranſplanted, with a good ball of earth, into pots, in 
April into another hot-bed, taking care to ſhade them, 
until they are well rooted; as they grow very quickly, 
they will require ſoon two penny or three penny pots; 
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then forcing the ſhell which covers the hole at the bot- 
tom of the pot out with a ſmall ſtick, they will come 
out eaſily, earth and all together; then plant them into 
the big pot in freſh light earth, ſhading and watering 
them until you perceive they grow again, and giving 
them in good weather as much air as you can, by which 
means they will be fit to be ſet out into the open air 
with myrtles, oranges, Sc. about the middle of June, 
which ſhould be done in a warm place, well ſheltered 
from winds, which, becauſe of their large leaves (which 
make a good appearance) are very prejudicial to them : 
In Ooberremove them into the green-houſe, with oran- 
ges, Fc. where they will flower and perfect their ſeeds. 
When they are ſet abroad in the common air, I tied 
their ſtems to ſmall green wires, to preſerve them from 
the injuries of the weather, whereby I have had them 
eight feet high in ſtem by the ſecond year of their 
growth. 

299. Is the Scabiaſa altiſſima annua, foliis agrimonie 
nounibil ſimilibus, H. L. the talleſt annual ſcabious, with 
leaves like agrimony 

The 300, 301, 302 and 303, are all ſeminal varie- 
gations of the ſame plant; thoſe ſorts I always (contra- 
ry to the practice of many) choſe to ſow in the end of 
July, ſo as that before winter they might be tranſplant- 
ed into the borders of the pleafure-garden, where they 
. will be ſtrong plants to endure the winter ſeverities, and 
flower much better, the ſucceeding year than thoſe 
which are ſown and flower the ſame year; and as it is a 
dry ſeaſon commonly when they are ſown, I ſowed 
them on a ſhady and moiſt ſoil, to haſten their vegeta- 
tion, otherwiſe they will often fail. The ſorts here ſect 
down 1n the Dutch catalogues are what I uſed, eipeci- 
ally the Scabioſa prolifera, or childing ſcabious, becauſe 
of its very uncommon appearance, and the ſtrong muſ- 
ky flavour they emit, for which reaſon they are called 
Muſk Scabious. 

304. Is the Scandix Cretica major, C. B. P. great 
Shepherd's Needle of Crete. Their plants ſhould be 
ſown in Auguſt, where they are to remain; and keep- 
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ing them clear from weeds is all the culture they re- 
uire. 

; 305. Is the Scorpioides bupbleurt folio, corniculis aſpe- 

ris in ſe convolutis, Moriſ. Hiſt. prickly Caterpillar. 

306. Is the Scorpioides bupbleuri foliis, filiquis levi- 
bus, Park. Theat. Bot. ſmooth podded Caterpillar. 

307. Is the Scorpioides ſiligua craſſa, Boelii Germ. 
Emac. thick podded Caterpillar. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſown in beds or patches of 
the borders of a flower-garden, where they are to re- 
main, becauſe they do not agree with tranſplanting ; 
and when they come up, they ſhould be thinned, if 
too thick, to one foot, plant from plant, and be kept 
carefully and conſtantly clear from weeds, which is all 
the culture they require. 

308. Is the Scolymus Chryſanthemus annuus, H. R. 
Par. annual golden "Thiſtle. 

309. Is a ſeminal variegation of the former plant. 

"Theſe plants ſhould be ſown where they are to re- 
main in a freſh ſoil in March, and kept clear from 
weeds, and thinned to two feet, plant from plant. 

310. Is the Seſamoides parva Matthiali ; Matthiolus's 
Baſtard Seſamum, or oily Grain. 

Theſe plants ſhould be ſown and forced in hot-beds, 
as was directed for the amaranths, otherways they will 
not perfect their ſeeds in this country. 

311. Is the Campanula arvenſis erefa, flore albo, 
Inſt. R. Herb. upright Venus Looking-glaſs, with a 
white flower. 

312. Is the Campanula arvenſis eredla, flore cœruleo, 
Tourn, upright Venus Looking-glaſs, with blue flow- 
ers. 

Thoſe plants I ſowed at three different times in the 
year, in March and in April to flower that ſeaſon, on a 
bed of light freſh earth, keeping them clear from weeds, 
and giving them water in very dry weather; as alfo, 
about the middle of Auguſt, to flower early the next 
ſpring, as they endure the ſeverities of the winter _ 

Well, 
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well, and by which means their flowers will be larger, 
and their ſeeds better. 

313. Stachys agria, folio majore laciniato, greater 
Baſe Hore-hound with deep-cut leaves. I choſe to ſow 
the ſeeds of this plant in pots in June, and to keep 
them in winter in the green-houſe, as the froſts are 
very hurtful to them. In the fpring following, when 
I tranſplanted them into the open ground, and ſup- 
ported their ſtalks ; they bloſſomed and ſeeded very 
well. 

314. Is the Thlaſpidium annuum, flore pallide luteo, 
Inſt. R. H. annual Baſtard Mithridate Muſtard, with a 
pale yellow flower. 

This plant ſhould be ſown in Augu/l, in a poor, dry, 
warm ſituation, to ſtand the winter, whereby they 
flower early and perfect their ſeeds, which, if allowed 
to fall on the ground, will produce a plentiful crop of 
plants next ſeaſon: They muſt be kept clear from 
weeds. You may alſo ow ſome of them in pots in caſe 
of a very ſevere winter, whereby they may be ſhelter- 
ed under a frame, or in the glaſs-caſe. 

315. Is the Thlaſpi Creticum, quibuſdam flore ruben— 
te et albo, J. B. Candy Mithridate Muſtard, with a 
reddiſh and a white flower. 

316. Is the Thlaſpi Alpinum, folio rotundo carnoſo, 
fore purpuraſcente, Infl. R. Herb. Mithridate Muſtard 
of the Alps, with a round fleſhy leaf, and a purpliſh 
flower. 

317. Do. Flore violaceo, Violet-flowered Alpine 
Muſtard. 

318. Is the Thlaſpi Lufitanicum umbellatum, folio 
gramineo, flore albo purpuraſcente, Inſt. R. Herb. Portu- 
gal Mithridate Muſtard, with a flower in an umble, and 
of a white and purple colour, 

319. Is the Tbhlaſpi parvum ſaxatile, floribus aureis, 
C. B. P. ſmall Rock Mithridate Muſtard, with a gold- 
coloured flower. | 

320. Is the Thlaſpi ſaxatile orientale, floribus au- 
rantii coloris, foliis poligulæ, petalis florum equalibus, 
Teurn. Cor. Eaſtern Rock Mithridate Muſtard, with 

Milkwort 
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Milkwort leaves, and an orange- coloured flower, whoſe 
petals are of an equal length. 

321. Is the Thlaſpi Virginianum, foliis Iberidis am- 
plioribus ſerratis, odoratis, Inſt. R. Herb. Virginian 
Mithridate Muſtard, with leaves like the Sciatica Creſs, 
ſerrated and well ſcented. 

All theſe plants are annuals, and their ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in March upon a dry foil; and keeping them 
clear from weeds, and watering them in dry weather in 
ſummer, is the beſt culture you can give them. 

322. Is the Tordilium Narbenenſe minimum, Inſt. R. 
I. ſmall Narbonne Hartwort. 

323. Is the Toidilium minus limbo granulato Syri- 
acum, Moriſ. Plant. Umbellif. ſmall Hartwort of Syria, 
with a granulated border. 

Theſe are annuals, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
and be kept clear from weeds, which is all the culture 
they require: You may ſow the laſt ſort in pots to be 
ſheltered in winter. 

324. Is the Trifolium lagopoides birſutum anguſlifoli- 
um Hiſpanicum, flore ruberrimo, Moris. Hiſt. hairy nar- 
ow leaved Hares-foot Spaniſh 'Trefoil, with a very red 
flower. 

325. Is the Trifolium orientale altiſſimum caule fiftu- 
loſo, flore albo, Tourn. Corr. the talleſt Eaſtern Trefoil, 
with a hollow ſtalk and a white flower. 

The firſt ſort makes a fine appearance with its pret- 
ty ſcarlet flowers; it is an annual, and ſhould be ſown in 
March, and kept clear from weeds, or they may be 
ſown alſo in autumn, in pots for winter ſhelter, and for 
early bloſſoming and ſeeding. A 

The other ſort may alſo be ſown in autumn, and 
makes a very good appearance, and ſhould be cleared 
from all weeds : Both theſe ſorts I had in great perfecti- 
on by autumnal ſowings. 

326. Is the Mays, or Indian Wheat. There are 
many ſeminal varieties of this grain, which differ only 
in the colours of the grain. Theſe are generally ſown 
upon a hot-bed, and in June are planted out into a rich 


border, where they are to remain and ripen their ſeeds, 
which 
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which come to little without this method of forcing 
them; you muſt kecp them clear from weeds, and give 
them water in dry weather, which is all the culture they 
require. 

327. Is Polemonium vulgare ceruleum, Tournef. Greek 
Valerian with a blue flower. 

328. Is the Polemonium vulgare album, Tournef. Greek 
Valerian with a white flower. 

329. Is the Polemonium vulgare flore variegato, Tourn, 
Greek Valerian with a variegated flower. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be fown in May in 
a good garden mould, and will ſtand the ſeverities of 
our winters very well, and in the ſucceeding March, 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower- 
garden, where they will make a very preity ſhow ; the 
firſt ſort flowers early. 

330. Is the Valerianella Cretica frutiu veſicario, 
Tourn. Corrol. Candy Corn Sallad with a bladdered 
Fruit. 

331. Is the Valerianella ſemine in umbells creſcente, 
hirſuto majore Moriſ. Hiſt. Plant. umbellif. Corn Sallad, 
with a large hairy umbellicated feed. 

'The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
as they are hardy, and be kept clear of weeds, is all 
the culture they require, for they will grow in almoſt 
any ſituation. 

332. Is the Verbaſcum Alþinum perenne nigrum, flore 
albo, flamineis purpureis, H. R. Paris. 

333. Is the Verbaſcum femineum, flore Iuteo magna, 
C. B. P. Female Mullein, with a large yellow flower. 

'The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
as they are very hardy, and in the ſubſequent March 
may be planted out, where they are to remain ; but 
they do not agree with being often tranſplanted. 

334, 335» 336, 337 and 338, are all ſeminal varie- 
ties of the Vicia or Vetch, which agree with the culture 
given to garden peale in all reſpects. 

339. Is the Viola tricolor hortenſis repens, C. B. P. 
Panſie's Heart's Eaſe, or three- coloured Violet. Al- 


though this plant is ſaid to be annual, yet, when it is 
allowed 
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allowed to ſcatter its ſeeds, it will continue itſelf ; but 
they muſt be kept within bounds, otherwiſe they will 
{ſpread too much. There is a great variety of them. 
Obſerve to take off-ſets from the beſt ſorts of them: 
For, although they do not keep to the colours of their 
mother plants, they are improved by this management, 
as I have often experienced. 

340. Is the Vulneraria pentaphyllos, Infl. R. H. Five- 
leaved Woundwort. The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould 
be ſown in March, in freſh light earth, and in that 
place where they are to ſtand, muſt be kept clear from 
weeds, and ſhould be thinned, if they are too thick 
ſown, which is all the culture they require. 

341. Is the Urtica Romana, or Roman Nettle. This 
plant ſhould be ſown in March, in a hard gravelly ſoil, 
and will proſper in any ſituation, 


In following the numbers of the catalogue, I come 
now to treat of thoſe plants which flower the ſe- 
cond year after they are ſown, and are therefore 
called biennials. 

The 342d they moſt erroneouſly name Acarna Thes- 
pbraſli & Plinii, whereas the true name of the plant, is, 
Acanthus ſativus vulgaris, ſeu mollis Virgilii, C. B. the 

ſmooth-leaved 83 Bearbreach, mentioned by Pi- 
ny and Theopbraſtus : The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould 
be ſown in March upon a bed of rich light earth, and 
ſhould be kept clear from weeds ; and the year aſter, 
they may be tranſplanted into the beds where they are 
to ſtand and flower, which 1s the only culture they re- 
quire z or you may ſow them upon” a moderate hot-bed 
in March, to bring them on ſoon. 

343. Is the Aſtragalus Alpinus procerior Alopecuroides, 
Tourn. taller Foxtail Alpine Milk-vetch. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be fown in the begin- 
ning of April, upon a bed of freſh light earth, putting 
a very thin covering over them, and in June following, 
may be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-gar- 
den at a good diſtance, to allov! them a large ſpace. 
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344. Is the Zquil-gia flare variegato, Columbine with 
variegated flowers. TE 

345. Is ihe 4quilegia Virginiana, the Virginian Co- 
lumbine with varicgated flowers. | 

The ſeeds oi thoſe plants ſhould be ſown on a bed of 
freſh earth in March, and in dry weather, ſhould be 
mederatcly watered: In the beginning of July they may 
be tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed of the ſame ſoil, 
where, if they attempt to flower, nip off their bloſ- 
ſoms, and in March following, plant them either as 
'cdgings to the borders of ſummer flowers, or upon the 
beds, allowing ſome of them to continue in the nurſery- 
bed, to ſee their colours; and, if good, throw away 
the bad ones in the borders, and ſupply their places 
with the good ones from your nurſery-bed ; tranſplant 
and divide their roots in the end of July, and trim their 
long fibres, but do not divide their roots too much. 
T always ſowed theſe plants once every two years, but 
not of my on ſeeds, but of thoſe which came from 
Holland, whereby I had many new varieties. 

345. Is a ſpecies of the Lapathum, or Burdock ; but 
when names are given, which no botanical authors 
treat of (at leaſt the modern ones) it is impoſſible to 
gueſs what ſpecies of a genus of plants, or what plant 
It 18. 

347. Is the Chenopodium lini folio villoſo. Tournef. 
Flax-leaved Orach : called Belvidere. 

Theſe plants may be ſown in the autumn, or early in 
the Spring, and when they are two inches high, ſhould 
be tranſplanted into pots or borders; when they are 
full grown, they make a very pretty pyramidal buſh to 
adorn rooms; they are very hardy, and ſow themſelves; 
when in pots, they ſhould be often watered. 

348. Is the Lunaria perennis ſiligua rotundiore, flore 
allo, Tourn. great perennial Honeſty, or Moonwort, 
with a rounder pod and a white flower. 

349. Is the Lunoria major ſiligua rotundiore argentato, 
F. B the larger Honeſty, with a rounder pod ſilveriſed; 
it blows a ſtrong blue flower in April and May. 

Theſe plants Mould be fown in autumn, ſoon after 
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their ſeeds are ripe, and in June following, they will 
flower, and perfect their ſeeds. Their ſeed-veſſels make 
an old appearance. Some perſons cut them with long 
ſtalks, and put them in pots or chimnies during the win- 
ter. | 

350. This plant will be treated of amongſt the Piper 
Indicum's. But as it is perennial, it cannot be kept well 
in winter without a temperate hated ſtove, where it 
thrives and fruits very well. Moſt of the other kinds 
of Capſicum's being annuals, I thought proper to give 
the curious this caution concerning the culture of this 
plant here. 

351. Is the Caryophillus barbatus bortenſis latifelius, 
flare variegato, Boerb. Ind. The broad-leaved ſweet Mil- 
liam, with variegated flowers. 

Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in March on a bed of rich light earth, 
and in June ſhould be tranſplanted into beds at eight 
inches diſtance, plant from plant, and in March after, 
you may plant them out into the borders, or uſe them 
for edging to the borders of the pleaſure-garden, where, 
if they are of the right kinds, they will make a very 
pretty ſhow. 

By this management of their ſeeds and ſeedling plants, 
anno. 1749, I raiſed in my garden a plant of the whole 
podded double Sweet William, of a finer colour than 
Faircbild's Mule, and mixed with a black fimbriation 
round the inſide of the uppermot petals. Theſe plants 
put into pots in a freſh light ſoil, make a pretty ap- 
pearance in the windows or chimnies of rooms in ſum- 
mer. The ſeeds from which I raifed this plant, I pur- 
chaſed from Mr. Patrick Drummond, late ſeedſman, in 
the Lawn-market in Edinburgh, who had every year an 
excellent collection of admirable flower ſeeds, as well 
as kitchen-garden feeds, and is ſucceeded by Meflrs. 
Anderſon and Whyte. 

352. Is the Clinopodium Virginianum anguſii-folium, 
floribus Iuteis ampliſſimis purpureis maculis natatum, cujus 
caulis, ſub quovis verticillo decem & ſæpe duodecem folic- 
lis purpureis circumcinddus eft. Baniſterii Pluck Phytel. 

B b 2 Tab. 
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Tab. 24. Narrow-leaved Virginian Field Baſil, with the 
largeſt yellow flowers ſpotted with purple. 

This is a pretty ſhowy plant, The ſeed ſhould be 
ſown upon a very dry warm ſoil, and is hardy enough; 
though in caſe of extreme hard weather, I had ſome 
of them in pots, the better to preſerve them from the 
rigour of our hard winters; you may ſow them upon 
a moderate hot-bed. 

53. Is the Carlina acaulis magno flore, C. B. Car- 
line Thiſtle without ſtalks, and a large flower; ſome 
plants of theſe have white flowers, and others have 
purpliſh flowers. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in March 
upon a bed of freſh undunged earth, and ſhould be 
kept clear from weeds, and thinned, if ſown too thick; 
they flower the ſecond year after ſowing, but do not 
agree with tranſplanting. 

354. Is the Colutea orientalis, flore ſanguinei coloris, 
lutea maculea notato, Tourn. Corr. Faſtern Bladder 
Senna, with a blood coloured flower mixed with yel- 
low ſpots. | 

The ſeeds of this plant I always ſowed in March on 
a moderate hot-bed, and in May tranſplanted them in- 
to pots, ſheltering them in Winter in an airy caſe, and 
gave them freſh earth in the ſpring of the ſucceeding 
year, by ſuch culture they flowered and ſeeded well. 

355» 356, 357, 358 are all ſeminal varietics of the 
Digitalis, or Fox-glove. Theſe plants ſhGuld be ſown 
in March on a bed of a very poor dry ſoil, and kept 
clear from weeds : 'The ſecond year they will flower 
well, provided they are not planted upon too fat 
ground, which rots them. 

359. Is here erroneouſly named the Digitalis Virgi- 
niana Which at firſt induced me to ſow it in the ſame 
way I did the others, but the winter killed it quite; I 
found it to be the Digitalts Cana rienſit acantoides fru- 
teſcens, flore aureo, Hort. Amflelodam, Shrubby Canary 
Fox-glove with a golden flower. 

The ſeeds of this fort I ſowed in March upon a hot- 


bed of tan-bark, and in ſix weeks after tranſplanted 
| them 
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them into pots of freſh and very ſandy earth, and ſunk 
the pots into this bed to make the plants take root the 
10oner; which when I perceived, I expoſed them in a 
warm place with other exotic plants, and ſheltered 
them in a green-houſe in winter, where they ſhould be 
kept free from all froſt, and giving them in May fol- 
lowing ſome freſh earth about their roots, I expoſed 
them to the open air in June, with Myrtles, Oranges, 
&c. where they flowered to great perfection, it being 
one of the prettieſt plants which adorns a green-houſe, 
and makes a fine ſhow when in flower. I gathered 


ripe ſeeds of it alſo, 
360. Is the Geranium Batrachoides, gratia Dei Ger- 


manorum, C. B, P. Cranes-bi!l with a crow foot leaf, 


and a large blue flower. 

361. Is the Geranium Batracboides, gratia Dei Ger- 
manorum, flore variegato, C. B. P. Cranes- bill, with a 
crow- foot leaf and a ſtriped flower. | 

The ſeeds of thoſe plants ſhould be ſown in March, 
and in the ſucceeding ſpring may be early tranſplanted 
into the borders of the flower-garden, where they will 
flower and ſeed very well, and make a good variety 
amongſt other flowers of their ſeaſon. 

362. Is the Horminum orientale folii. ragoſis et verru- 
coſts anguſtis, flore albo, Tourn. Faſtern Clary wich 
rough and narrow warted leaves and a white flower. 

Their ſeeds may be ſown in March, and kept clcar 
from weeds, and tranſplanted into the flower-garden 
the ſucceeding ſpring, where they will flower and prol- 
per well. - | - 

363. Is the Cytiſus Aſpinus latifolius, flare racems- 
fo pendulo, Tourn. Broad-leaved Laburnum or Bean 
Trefoil. 

The ſeeds of this tree ſhould be ſown in March, and 
may be covered with an inch only of good garden 
mould, and often watered in dry weather. The Plants 
will appear in ſix weeks time after ſowing, when they 
muſt be kept clear from weeds ; here they may contt- 
nue until the March following, when they ſhould be 


tranſplanted into a nurſery-bed by themſelves, at the 
B b 3 diſtance 
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diſtance of three feet, plant from plant; be fure al- 
ways to keep them clear from weeds in the nurſery : 
They may ſtand for three years, whey they may be 
planted out where they are to remain. It ſeems odd 
enough, that amongſt annual and biennial flowers, the 
Dutch ſhould inſert the ſeed of this tree in their cata- 
logues; but as it has a fine flower, which in May 
makes a pretty ſhow, perhaps has induced them to in- 
ſert it. The flowers of this tree, are ſaid to be very 
prejudicial to bees, by purging them. 

364. Is the Lathynus perrenis latifolius major, C. B. 
Broad-leaved common everlaſting Peaſe. 

'This ſhould be planted or fown near high walls of 
houſes, becauſe of its rampant growth, to which its 
long branches ſhould be faſtened. 

365. Is the Lathyrus lati-folius perennis minor, fore 
910jore, Boerh. Ind. Broad- leaved leſſer perennial ever- 
laſting Pea, with a larger flower. 

Both thoſe ſorts ſhould be ſown in a border as our 
common garden pea, and be kept clear from weeds, 
and in Aare following, tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, This ſecond fort grows only to five feet high, 
and has a fine large flower. Of this fort I have ſeen 
the white flowered kind at Mr. zung's garden at the 
Water of Leith. 

366. Is already treated of amongſt the Loucoiums. 

367. Is the Lychnis coronaria Disſcoridis ſaliva, flore 

rubro veluti flamme fulgens, C. B. P. Role Campion, 
with a flaming red flower. 

This plant, when propagated from ſeeds, ſhould be 
ſown in March upon a bed of light freſh earth, and be 
kept clear from weeds: You may, in June, tranſplant 
them into a nurſery-bed, at ſeven inches diſtance, 
ſhading and watering them gently and - often, until they 
have rooted, and that you perceive them to begin to 
grow again: In March following, you may tranſplant 
them into the flower-garden, where they are to conti- 
nue; and keeping them always clear from weeds, is all 


the culture they require, 
368. Is 
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368. Is the Lychnis coronaria flaribus variegalis, or 
ſtripped flowered Campion: This requires the ſame 
culture. Of this ſort particularly I had the double 
flowered, which was much valued. Mr. Patrick Drum- 
mond late ſeedſman, whom I have often mentioned, 
had the ſeeds of the painted Lady Roſe Campion, 
which agrees well with the culture of the other Roſe 
Campions. 

The 369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 375» 376 
and 377, are all ſeminal Varieties of the Malva Her- 
tenſis roſea, or Holly-hock. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be. ſown upon a 
bed of freſh earth the beginning of April; having be- 
fore ſowing watered the earth, and then covering it 
with an inch of the fame mould, and keeping them 
clear from weeds, in March following, I tranſplanted 
them out into the borders, where they were to remain 
and flower. Their flowers, when going off, and their 
{talks decaying, I immediately cut cloſe to the ground; 
nor do I approve of tranſplanting them, but this once, 
from their ſeed-beds, becauſe of their long-topped 
roots: I always ſowed theſe feeds once every two 
years, for a new ſucceſſion of plants when the old ones 
failed, which ſeeds I always choſe to have from 
abroad. 

378. Is one of the ſpecies of the Abutihns; but | 
diſtinguiſh it from other ſpecies of the ſame genus, by 
the name here given it in the Dutch catalogues, Abuti- 
lin Mexicanum. 

379. Is the Moidavica Americana trifulia adore gravis, 
Tourn. three-leaved American Moldavica, with a ſtrong 
ſcent, commonly called The Balm of Gilead. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be fown in March 
in a hot-bed, and when two inches high, ſhould be 
planted in ſmall pots each plant, and placed again in- 
to a hot-bed, where they may con. rinue till June , and 
afterwards be ſet in the air, and in O#zb:r they. 
ſhould be brought into the green-houle, and put a. 
near the open air as they can, and in mild weathei 
ſhould have all air given them. They are atlo propa- 
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gated by cuttings an any of the ſummer months, and 
they will take root in three weeks time, by which means 
they may be continued, when the old plants fail. 

380. Is the Papaver Aae perenne, flore magn? ru- 
bro, Indian great Poppy. This is a perennial plant; 
it ſhould be ſown in, patches, where it is to remain, 
and keeping it clear from weeds, is all the culture 
it requires. This plant affords plenty of feeds annu- 
ally. 

1. Is the Coronopus maritimus roſeus Baconi, Rar. 
Plant. Roſe-like Sea Buckthorn Plantain. 

The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in March, on 
a border of freſh earth, and kept clear from weeds ; 
and if their ſeeds are ſuffered to drop upon the earth, 
there will be plants enough. 

382. Is the Scabiaſa perennis Sicula, fore Julphureo, 
Bzerh. Ind. Perennial Sicilian Scabious, with a ſulphur 
coloured flower. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in March, 
on a bed of light earth, and ſhould in June be tranſ- 
planted, where they are to remain for good, and be 
kept clear from weeds : Some of them may be plant- 
ed into pots, to flower in rooms and to be preſerved in 
winter: And this method you mutt uſe with them; for 
in winter, and in the firſt year of their growth, they 
are very apt to die. 

383. Is the Santalina fore majore, foliis villaſis et in- 
canis, Tourn. Hoary-leaved Lavender Cotton, with a 
larger flower. 

Theſe plants are propagated from ſeeds ſown on a 
lean gravelly foil ; they are alſo propagated by cut- 
tings, which in a little time will take root, and both 
they and the ſeedlings may be planted into pots, to 
adorn balconies: 'They are very hardy plants and en- 
dure the winter well. 

284. Is the Tythimalus latifolius, Cataputia diftus, 
H. L. Broad-leaved Spurge, called Cataputia. 

The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in the end 
of April, on a border of freſh earth, where they are to 
remain, and be kept from weeds ; the ſecond _- 

they 
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they will flower and ſeed in autumn, which, if allowed 
to ſow themſelves, will furniſh abundance of plants. 

The 385, 386, 387, are already deſcribed under 
the article Valerian. 

388. Is the Vicia ſupra infraque terram ede ns, Tourn. 
Eatable Vetch, having pods both above and below 
ground. This is an African plant originally, and has 
been long cultivated in the Eaft Indies. I planted the 
ſeeds in large tubs of good earth, and placed them in 
a tan hot-bed, that they might have room to grow both 
above and below ground, which they cannot do, when 
they are confined in the narrow bounds of pots; and 
without this practice, the plants will not ripen their 
ſeeds, which are indeed a very extraordinary producti- 
on of nature. 

389. Is the Campanula vulgatior, folits urtice vel major 
et aſperior, flore duplici albo majore, Boerb. Ind. large Net- 
tle-leaved Bell-flower, with large double white flowers. 

390. Is the Campanula vulgarior, foliis urtice, vel ma- 
jor et aſperior, flore duplici cæruleo, Hort. Reg. Pariſten. 
Large Nettled-leaved Bell-flower, with a large doublc 
blue flower. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants, which are but femi-dou- 
ble flowers, ſhould be ſown in a bed of very fine rich 
ſandy earth in April; in July they may be tranſplanted, 
where they are to remain for good, ſhould be kept 
quite clear from weeds, and be watered at planting, to 
ſettle the earth to them ; they will endure the ſeveri- 
ties of our winters very well. But if they offer to flow- 
er the firſt year, their ſtems ſhould be cut down to the 
leaves, and the ſecond year they will flower, and ſome 
of them will ſeed well. 

Some of theſe I planted in pots, to have them bloſ- 
ſom early in rooms. Their common name is the Viola 
Mariana; they are ſold in pots in May and in Fune, at 
Rome, to adorn their chambers. 

391. Vulneraria ruſtica, J. B. Ruſtic Woundwort 
Kidney Vetch, or Lady's Finger. Theſe ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown in March, and ſhould be kept clear from 
weeds, and they will ſtand the winter very well, and 
will flower and ſeed well the ſucceeding ſeaſon. [ 
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I come now to treat of thoſe ſeeds, which in the 
Dutch catalogues, require to be ſown on hot-beds; and 
they are thoſe : 

392. Is the Abutilum Indicum, flore aurantii coloris, 
J. B. the Indian Abutilon, with orange coloured flow- 
ers. 

The ſeeds of this plant muſt be raiſed on a hot- bed, 
and afterwards tranſplanted into pots, or borders of 
good freſh light carth; and it being an annual plant, 
will flower and ripen its ſeeds; to have which in per- 


fection, the pots ſhould in Auguſt be removed into the 


green-houſe. 

The ſeveral ſorts of Amaranthus, together with the 
Amaranthoides's, have been fully treated of under the 
article Amaranthus, in the beginning of this catalogue 
of ſeeds, ſo needs not here to be repeated. 

402. Is the Althea Americana, floribus aureis, Ameri- 
can Mallow, with gold coloured flowers. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot-bed in March, and ſhould afterwards 
be potted and inured to the open air, where it will flow- 
er well. 

403. Is the Bidens trifolia Americana, Leucanibemi 
flere. Tourn. Three-leaved American Hemp Agrimony, 
with a greater daizy flower. 

The ſecds of this plant ſhould be ſown in March, 
upon a hot-bed, to bring the plants forward, and 
then planted out either into pots, or into warm 
borders, where they will flower, and perfect their 
ſeeds very well; but I prefer planting them into 
pots. 

404. Is the Cannacorus, flore lutes punAato, Tourn. 
the yellow ſpotted Indian Reed. 

405. Is the Cannacorus, flare coccines ſplendente, Tourn. 
the fine ſcarlet Indian Reed. 

The ſecds of thoſe plants ſhould be fown in March 
upon a good hot-bed, and the plants when they are 
come to ſome ſtrength, ſhould be planted into pots of 
freſh light earth, and be again placed with the pots in a 


treſh hot-bed : When they are firſt taken out of the 
hot- 
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hot- bed, they ſhould be ſet in the green-houſe, and af- 


terwards be placed in a warm ſituation, and free from 
winds: They will attempt to flower the firſt year, but 
thoſe may be cut off, in order to ſtrengthen their roots; 
the ſecond year they will ſhew their grand bloom; in 
winter they ſhould be placed in the green-houſe, giv- 
ing them little or no water; in March tranſplant their 
roots into large pots, put them into a hot-bed to for- 
ward them, and afterwards take them out, and uſe them 
as in the former ſeaſon ; but when they are coming to 
bloom, if you put them into the green-houſe or in 
rooms, they will bloſſom tairer than thoſe do which 
have no ſhelter at all. 

406. Is the Stramonium Malabaricum fruflu glabro, 
flore ſimplici violaces odorato, Tourn. Malabar Thorn 
Apple, with a ſmooth fruit, and a ſingle violet colour- 
ed ſweet ſcented flower, commonly called the Dutro «of 
the Ferſians. 

There is another kind of this Stramonium, vis. Ss 
monium Malabaricum fructu glabro, foliis latioribus ner- 
voſrs, fare magno, Great Malabar Thorn Apple, with 
a large white flower. This plant may be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the ſpring, it will flower and ripen its 
ſeeds very well in the open air, but if it is houſed, the 
flowers will be larger. 

The ſeeds of thoſe plants ſhould be ſown on a hot- 
bed, and the plants when come up ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as is preſcribed for the amaranthus, 
to force them on, otherwiſe they will neither flower 
nor perfect their ſeeds. 

407. Is the Ficoides Africana, plantaginis folio undula- 
to, micis argenteis aſperſo, Tourn. Ac. Reg. African 
Ficoides with a waved plantain leaf, covered over 
with filver drops, commenly called the Diamond Fi- 
cordles. 

The ſtrange appearance which this plant has of 
clear large drops of ſubſtances like ice, upon its leaves 
and ſtalks particularly, g ves it a merited place in 
every collection of plants. 


The 
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The ſeeds of this pretty plant ſhould be ſown in Fe- 
bruary in pots, put into a hot-bed, and in five weeks 
after they will come up, provided they are ſown in a 
dry ſandy mould; when they have fix leaves, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into pots filled with the ſandy 
mould, and again put into a hot-bed, until they be- 
come large plants ; but as ſoon as you perceive them to 
branch out and ſpread, the pots with the plants ſhould 
be taken out of the beds, and put into the green-houſe 
for ten or twelve days, as near the windows thereof as 
you can, to inure them to the air. 

Some of them you may keep in pots, where they 
will flower and feed better, when their roots are con- 
fined, than thoſe which are taken out of the pots and 
planted in the garden, which will ſpread a great way, 
and ſhew the ſpangling of their cryſtalline-like matter 
upon their ſtalks and leaves: But obſerve, when the 
plants are in pots, and deſigned to flower and perfect 
their feeds, that you do not ſuffer their roots to come 
out at the holes of the pots, for if they reach the 
earth upon which the pots are placed, they would grow 
and prevent the plants from flowering or ſeeding ; 
therefore ſet thoſe pots upon ſtone pavement, or upon 
bricks, and it makes them fly up into ſeeds ſoon. A 
friend of mine had from eight plants of thoſe Ficoides's 
in pots, a vaſt quantity of ſeeds, ſo ſurpriſing that I 
could ſcarce credit ſo ſmall and ſo few plants could 
produce ſo much ſeed. His method was this: After 
the plants had been planted for ſome time in the pots, 
and were proſpering and growing, he put them upon a 
lead battlement on the top of the houſe, well expoſed 
to the ſun; the reflection of which on the leads, 
made the plants grow well, and their being curbed in 
growth of leaves, by being confined in pots, drove 
them to flower, and to perfect their ſeeds, in a much 
greater degree than if they had been in any garden. 
This I mention for perſons who are deſirous to have 
many ſeeds of theſe plants. 
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I have kept them alſo over winter, by planting their 
cuttings in Auguſt or in July, ten days after I had 
taken them off their mother plants; and when their 
wounds at the amputations were dry, I potted them 
in very dry ſandy mould, placing them in the green- 
houſe in the moſt airy place, or into the glaſs-caſe, 
which I mentioned and deſcribed formerly in this work 
but at the ſame time preſerving them from all manner 
of froſt, and giving them very ſmall quantities of wa- 
ter. Theſe plants flowered the ſucceeding year much 
better than thoſe which were ſown the ſame ſeaſon, and 
from thoſe plants I obtained good ſeeds. 

408. Is the Lachrime Jobi, Clu. Hiſt. Common 
Job's Tears. The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown 
ona warm border of freſh earth in March, at ſix inches 
diſtance, ſeed from ſeed, and ſhould be kept clear from 
weeds ; this plant is named Coix by Doctor Linneus 
Profeſſor of Botany at Up/al, in Sweden. 

409. Is the Melongena ſpinoſa fruftu rotundo croceo, 
2 Mad Apple, with a round ſaffron coloured 

ruit. | 
410. Is the Melongena ſpinoſa fructu oblongo violaces, 
4 ourn, Mad Apple, with a long violet coloured 
ruit. 

There is now a kind of it called the Melongena Ame- 
ricana fruttu albo oblongo, or Egg Plant, from the re- 
ſemblance which the fruit of this plant has to an egg ; 
the culture of which is the ſame with the other Me- 
longena's; obſerving, if you keep it in the. ſtove, or in 
a window within the glaſs, it will become very large, 
and will there ripen its ſeeds well. 

I ſowed the ſeeds of thoſe plants upon hot-beds in 
March, and in April tranſplanted them into another 
hot-bed, at ſix inches diſtance from one another, giv- 
ing them good and frequent waterings, and gave them 
all the air poſſible in mild weather; by the beginning 
of June they had quite filled this bed; then having a 
bed of good rich earth, in a warm fituation of the 
garden, I lifted them with large balls of earth, and 


planted them into pits made for them, ſhading and wa- 
tering 
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tering them until I perceived they had taken new root, 
keeping them clear from weeds. As ſoon as their 
fruit appeared, I gave them great plenty of water, 
without which they will not fruit. 


417. Is the Ocymum minimum, C. B. P. commonly 


called Buſh Baſil, This requires preciſely the ſame 
culture, with the Melongena's; and when they come 
from the ſecond hot-bed, may be planted to adorn 
rooms. 

412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, and 
420 are all ſeminal varieties of the Capſicum Indicum, 
or Guiney Pepper. They require the ſame culture 
which has been preſcribed for the Amarantbus. Their 
fruit either in pots, or in the open ground, make a 
fine variety, hanging upon the plants in autumn, and 
in winter, 

Thus have I given the botanical deſcription and 
Engliſh names of all the flower-feeds in the Dutch ca- 
talogues, and my own practice in their culture: By 
which means perſons who have theſe catalogues from 
Holland, or the catalogues of annual or biennial flow- 
er-ſeeds ſold in our ſeed-ſhops, may make a choice 
what ſeeds to buy, the better to produce a fine ſhow of 
Annuals in the ſummer and autumnal months. 


Carnations 
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- Carnations. 

HE next principal flower to the vernal flowers, 

which ſhews itſelf with ſplendor, is the Carna- 
tion, Much has been wrote of this flower by many au- 
thors, but none of them have treated of it to ſuch good 
purpoſe, as my very ingenious and worthy friend Mr. 
Philip Miller, intendant of the apothecaries phyſick- 
garden at Chelſea near London, in his Gardeners Dictio- 
nary, article Carnation or Caryophillus, Wherefore, 
what I ſhall ſay of it, ſhall be only a few general di- 
rections concerning its culture : One article, with re- 
ſpeC to the ſoil, you muſt certainly obſerve ; never to 
uſe for it the ground wherein hyacinths have been plant- 
ed; they, from certain experience, being a ſure poi- 
ſon to the Carnation, et vice verſa. 

In this country we are not ſo fond of the burſting 
podded carnations, as we were ſome years ago; and in- 
ſtead thereof, we have got the whole podded ſorts , 
which either blow without much trouble in pots, or in 
the open ground, becauſe the earwigs are not ſo fond 
of the whole podded flowers, as they are of the bur- 
ſters : However, it makes a better ſhow to blow them 
in pots, and upon a proper ſtage, than to blow them in 
a careleſs manner in the open ground ; the belt ſoil for 
them is a light loamy earth three parts, and a half of 
very well-rotted cows dung, and as much of fine white 
ſand, provided your earth is not ſandy ; but if there 
is ſand in it, then to three parts of this earth add 
one part of well-rotted cows-dung ; this earth 
ſhould have been dug eight inches deep only be- 
low the ſurface, with the ſward z it ſhould be laid to 
rot twelve months before it is uſed ; ſhould be mixed 
with the dung for ſix months, and ſhould be often toi- 
ſed up to incorporate the better before it is put to ule : 
If you cannot get cows dung, take the bottom of an old 
melon or cucumber bed. 'The curious perſons who 
blow this flower, chuſe ſometimes, or alternately, to 
blow theſe flowers in earth mixed with cows dung, and 
in earth mixed with old rotted horſe dung, becauſe (ſay 


they) if they are always planted into one kind of _— 
they 
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they do not bloſſom ſo well: This may be ſo; but my prac- 
tice, whereby I had very fine flowers, both of the burſt- 
ers, and of the whole podded ſorts every year, was thus. 

had always two layers of every kind which I pur- 
chaſed, and planted them in Augu/t or September, into 
three half-penny pots filled with a light undunged freſh 
earth, and covered them in winter with a hot-bed frame 
and glaſſes: In ſunſhine or good weather, I took off 
their covers, miſſing no opportunity to give them freſh 
air: In theſe pots the layers continued until the begin- 
ning of March, when I planted one of them into a pot 
filled with the compoſt before-mentioned, and the other 
I planted out in a bed of undunged freſh earth, and 
took layers from the ſame, whenever they were fit to 
lay down, (which operation is ſo well known, that I 
need not mention it) ; but at the ſame time, I allowed 
the mother plant only to ſhow one flower, to be ſure 
that it was right, and then nipped the flower quite off; 
nor did I allow theſe plants to ſhow any more flowers, 
that they may be employed only in nouriſhing their lay- 
ers, and not to expend their ſtrength in bloſſoms; and 
in Auguft, I took off their layers which were better 
nouriſhed from theſe mother plants, which are not al- 
lowed to flower, than they could be from plants which 
bloſſomed ftrong and long for ſhow ; beſides, theſe lay- 
ers being bred in a lean foil, when in March following 
they are planted into rich earth, will become very lux- 
uriant, and ſhow a larger flower, and better by far than 
thoſe which are produced in a ftrong ſoil in pots, or 
which come from plants which bloſſom there for ſhow, 
and in the fame ſtrong foil wherein their off-ſpring of 
lavers mutt bloſſom. 

Thus much in general I have treated of the carnation. 
Their other managements are become ſo trite and com- 
mon, that it is needleſs to ſay more about them. When 
you intend to raiſe pinks from cuttings (which is a good 
and eaſy method) put the cuttings in good rich earth, 
cover them with bell glafles, and in ſunſhine cover theſe 
with mats; but be ſure never to take the bells off your 
cuttings at any time, except when watering, for it is 
the common air which rots thoſe cuttings. Bul- 
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Bulbous Iris, 

1 * next ſhowy flower to be treated of, is the 

Iris, or Flower de Lys, or Fleur du Lys; and they 
are of two ſorts, the narrow-leaved or Spaniſh, Botanice, 
the Aypbion anguſti-folium, and the Xypbion latifolium, 
or Engliſh Iris, named in the Dutch catalogues; the firſt, 
Iris Hiſpanica, and the latter, Iris Auglica bulboſa: The 
great varieties of which have been obtained by the 
floriſts from ſeeds they have ſown, and is thus perform- 
ed. 

Having provided yourſelf with good roots from the 
Mynbeers Voerbelms and Van Zompel, floriſts at Haerlem, 
plant them in Od ober, in ſuch a ſituation of the 
garden, as they may have ſun only till eleven fore- 
noon, keeping them free from weeds, and planting the 
roots three inches below the ſurface of the earth, which 
ſhould be light, freſh, ſandy, and very moderately dung- 
ed ; but if your ground is freſh and rich in its nature, 
you will need no dung mixed with it: To hinder the 
roots from running down, it ſhould be beat hard two 
feet below the bottom of the bulb : For, like the Jon- 
quilles, they delight to run with their long fibres far 
below where they are planted, whereby their bulbs 
become long, and produce no flowers afterwards, eſ- 
pecially if they are planted in clay ſoils, or where they 
have very. much ſun. When they come to flower, 
mark ſuch as you chuſe to fave ſeeds of, which, by all 
means, muſt have long bold ſtems; for from thoſe (by 
experience) come the beſt flowers. When their ſeed- 
veſſels become dry and begin to open, cut them over, 
rub them out, and prepare for ſowing: What flowers 
you do not incline to gather ſeeds from, cut off their 
ſtems to the ground when their flowers fade. Make 
ready boxes, twelve inches deep, three feet broad, and 
ſix feet long, with many holes bored in them, covered 
with concave oyſter-ſhells, to allow the water to paſs 
off. In Ofober, ſow theſe ſeeds in rows, two inches, 
row from row, and half an inch, ſeed from ſeed, be- 
cauſe therein they are to remain for two or three years: 


The ſoil for them is, four parts of good, light, freſh 
| Ce earth, 
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carth, the ſame as is preſcribed for carnations, one 
part of good, light, white, dry ſca-ſhore ſand, and one 
part of well-rotted cows dung: Let the ſituation be to 
the South-eaſt, not very near to a wall or hedge: Let 
theſe boxes have wooden folding covers; but from 
March cover them not, and in hot ſun put up a para- 
ſoll, not to cover, but to ſhade them from its rays, 
and water them when their leaves are up, but do not 
water them when their leaves are down. At that ſea- 
ſon take off two inches of the uppermoſt earth in the 
boxes, and add freſh earth to them; if extreme froſts 
happen, lay two inches of old rotten tan-bark over 
them. Thus you may uſe them, until the third year 
that you lift them out of their boxes : Then plant them 
into a border of the ſame aſpect and mould with theſe 
beds that are preſcribed for the old roots, and the fourth 
or fifth year they will bloſſom in perfection: What are 
good, you may bring into the flower-beds, for ſhow- 
ing their flowers by themſelves ; and what are ordina- 
ry flowers, may be planted into the long borders of 
common flowers in the flower-garden. 'They need not 
be tranſplanted but once in three years, laying new 
monld over them at Michaelmas and March every year, 


5 Lilies and Martagons, 
The Lilies are the 


White Lily of Conſtanti- 
nople 

Striped flowered white 
and purple | 

Spotted white and purple 

Largeſt double white 

Orange Lily 

Dwarf Orange Lily 

Semidouble Orange Lily 

Striped-leaved Orange Li- 


Broad-ſtalked white Lily 

Semi-double white 

Striped-leaved ſingle white 

Striped - leaved double 
white 

Many - flowered Orange 
Lily 

Bulb-bearing Lily 

Double-fiery Lily. 


| 

Al theſe lilies love a lean, freſh, ſandy, undunged 
ſoil : For if they are planted in a rich dunged ſoil, they 
are apt to rot. The ſtriped-leaved white lilies make a 


pretty 
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pony ſhow in winter with their beautifull variegated 
eaves. The {triped-flowered white lily, in order to 
have it in perfection of bloom, requires a very lean 
rubbiſhy ſoil, and an expoſure whereon the ſun 
ſhines only until ten forenoon : Many of theſe lilies 
ſhould be planted in the long and croſs borders of the 
Yower-garden, for embelliſhment ; but to ſupply thoſe, 
it will be proper to have nurſeries of them in fit places 


of the garden. 
The Martagons are theſe : 

1 The Imperial ſtantinople 

2 The white 11 The leſſer do. 

3 The white-ſpotted 12 The yellow 

4 The double 13 The Aſh-coloured 

s The Canada 14 The Fleſh-coloured 

6 The red-ſpotted I5 The ſtriped-flowered 

7 The long-ſpiked 16 The very late flower- 

8 The greateſt American ing Conſtantinople 

9 The Pompony 17 The ftriped - leaved 
10 The Polyanthos Con- Martagon. 


The Canada, Pompony, and greateſt American Mar- 
tagons, are more tender than any of the other ſorts, 
and ſhould be planted deeper in the long borders of the 
flower-garden; or if they are planted in quantities, and 
in nurſery-beds by themſelves, they ſhould be covered 
in winter, to prevent injuries from froſt, of which they 
are very ſuſceptible. 

The other ſorts are very hardy in reſpe& of cold, 
and proſper beſt in a freſh, light, undunged ſoil, eſpe- 
cially, the ſtripped ſort, nor ſhould they be lifted but 
once in three years. 

The Gladiolus, or Corn-flags, require the ſame cul- 
ture ; the moſt valuable of which are the fleſh-colour- 
ed, the white-flowered all around its ſtalk, and the 
great Gladiolus of Conſtantinople. 

The great Indian Gladiolus is a green-houſe plant, and 
conſequently not treated of here. 


CEN Ceolchicums. 
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Colchicums. 


Have treated already of the vernal or Spaniſh pur- 
[| ple Colchicum : The other ſorts require the ſame 
culture, and ſhew beſt, when they ate planted in 
clumps of flowers in long borders : 'The beſt ſorts are 
early, the white, the purple, the two double ſorts, 
the yellow ſort (which, more properly ſpeaking, 1s an 
autumnal narciſſus, though it is reckoned by the Dutch 
floriſts among the ſpecies of their colchicums,) and the 
Colchicum Chineſe, or Chios Colchicum. They ſhould 
not be tranſplanted oftner than every third year. 


And here I muſt not omit another autumnal narciſſus, 


named in the Dutch catalogues, Narciſſus autumnalis 
Liliaceus, which is named properly, 1 autum- 
nalis major, flore Liliaceo, the great Lily Daffodil of 
the autumn: its culture being the ſame with the other 
colchicums, I need not here repeat it ; and when it is 
planted with clumps of colchicums in borders, it has 
a very good effect. 

The Dracunculus, or Dragon, for its uncommon 
ſhaped great red flower, deſerves our attention: It 
flowers in July and Auguſt; and in September, may 
be planted out into ſnaded borders of the garden, which 
ſhould alſo be well defended from winds. Thoſe flow- 
ers, which have their plant leaves ſtripped, are very 


pretty. 


Having thus gone through the vernal, ſummer and 
autumnal, annual and perennial flowers, and their ſeve- 
ral cultures, before I conclude, I think myſelf oblig- 
ed to give ſome general directions to floriſts, or to thoſe 
perſons who make the propagating and cultivating theſe 
flowers their trade and chief buſineſs ; having ſeen fo 
much of theſe matters in Holland and Flanders, I think 
myſelt ſo far happy, to impart to my readers, what 

may 


. 
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may probably incite ſome curious gardeners to follow 
the ſame trade, wherein, if they are careful and cu- 
rious, I am very certain they will find ſufficient en- 
couragement ; more eſpecially as the taſte for flowers 
in general, and for Hyacinths, Oriental Narciſſus, Tu- 
lips, Anemonies, Ranunculus and Auriculas in parti- 
cular, prevails more within theſe few years, than it did 
at any time formerly. 

An adventurer, in order to have his flowers in per- 
fection, muſt neceſſarily lay out a good ſum, before he 
can pretend to get in a ſhilling, or be reimburſed; and 


to gain a profit thereby, muſt be a work of time. He 


muſt ſpare no coſt to purchaſe the beſt flowers; and if 
he ſhould take a trip to Holland and to Flanders, to ſee 
and obſerve their methods of cultivating their flowers, 
it would be well worth his trouble and expence. 

The firſt thing neceſſary to be conſidered is the ſoil 
and ſituation, where ſhould be plenty of cows dung, 
ſand, and tanners bark, and of a dark, grey, ſandy, 
virgin ſoil. Theſe materials properly uſed, and well 
mixed, comprehend the beſt compoſts neceſlary for 
cultivating all the different kinds of bulbous flowers, 
(of which I have treated) in their ſeveral reſpective 
proportions deſcribed in the directions for managing 
them. 

Such a garden ſhould not beleſs than three Scotch acres, 
and may be ſubdivided with croſs ; at leaſt there 
ſhould be one wall to divide the nurſery-garden from 
the great garden: In this nurſery the flowers are raiſed 


from ſeeds and from off-ſets ; and this garden may oc- 


cupy one acre of the ground, and the flower-garden 
two acres, wherein the flowers will blow in per- 
fection. They ſhould be ſurrounded with good high 
walls, for nothing but walls is a ſufficient fence for 
them, and they may be ſubdivided by yew hedges, 
which in ſuch places, are better than any other hedges 
whatever; you may alſo uſe holly hedges, but by no 
means thorns ; horn-beam will do well too, but their 
roots, as well as the ever-green oaks ſpread too much. 
This ſpot of ground ſhould lie flat, but not wet, and be 

CEN well 
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well expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt, ſouth and ſouth-weſt 
rays of the ſun, and ſhould be protected, as much as 
can be, from the weſt, north and eaſt winds, by large 
trees at one hundred feet diſtance every way from the 
walls ; and if there can be had a pond or baſon of wa- 
ter in any part thereof, ſo as that this water may be 
well expoſed to the fun, it will be a very great ad- 
vantage ; for water impregnated by the ſun's rays, ex- 
cels any other water, which has no fun at all, and is 
by far better for watering flowers, or any plant what- 
cver. 

'The next great article is a compoſt yard, the fitua- 
tion of which ought alſo. to be well expoſed to the 
ſun, that thereby the ſeveral compoſed earths _ im- 
bibe all the nitrous particles of ſun and air, and ſhould 
be alſo as near the flower-garden as poſſible, for the 
convenience of wheeling or carrying the compoſts, as 
they may be required; and this compoſt yard muſt be 
hedged in with a good fence ; the ſpace of ground to 
be occupied by the ſame, cannot be leſs than two acres ; 
here muſt be a good piece of ground left for tan-bark, 
where, ſeparated from any other compoſt, it may rot 
well, and that ſome of it be always laid there, both be- 
fore and after it has been in uſe, covering the flower- 
beds eſpecially Hyacinths, Oriental Narciſſus and Per- 
ſian Ranunculusggyhoſe beds it ſhould not only cover 
four iches above Me ſurface, but ſhould alſo be laid two 
teet beyond the ends of their beds, four inches thick, 
to prevent all froſts coming to theſe roots that way, 
and without which there is no method to prevent 
froſts from affecting or infecting the bulbs and fibres 
of theſe flower-roots in hard winters: The pots into 
which ranunculus ſhould be planted, ought to be twen- 
ty inches deep. However, as I ſaid, when treating of 
the culture of ranunculus, you may plant moſt of them 
in beds of compoſt, as directed to be prepared for them, 
and ſome of the fineſt you may have in pots funk into 
the ground two inches Lis their brims. 


Nor 
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Nor would I mix this tan with any compoſt in that 
yard, although it was old and quite well rotted, be- 
cauſe it is not every flower root that agrees with it in 
its proper compoſt; to ranunculus, auriculas, and ane- 
monies it is very hurtful; with polyanthos narciſſus it 
agrees very well; and here I mult be indulged to treat 
of the management of tan bark, in the culture of this 
flower, the Polyanthos Narciſſus. 

Several gentlemen complain that thoſe roots never 
bloſſom fair with them, but in the firſt ſpring ſeaſon 
after they come from Holland, their off-ſets flower no 
better than their mother roots. This complaint may 
be very true, but I am ſure it is the fault of the pro- 
prietors of theſe roots, and their fault only, that there 
are occaſions for ſuch complaints; for I have had num- 
bers of theſe roots which the firſt ſpring ſeaſon after I 
brought them from Holland, carried ſome nine, ten, 
ſome fourteen bells of flowers upon a ſtem, and the 
next year, and for ſix, ſeven and eight years after, as 
their roots increaſed in bulk, carried ſeventeen, twen- 
ty, twenty-four flower-bells of moſt extraordina- 
ry beauty, as large and fragrant as ever I ſaw in 
Holland or Flanders in their heiſt gardens ; 
and this was owing to the culture I gave them, which 
was thus : 

The year before I received theſe roots from Hol- 
land, I took a great quantity of freſh, ſandy, black- 
coloured earth if it was not as ſandy as I wiſhed it to 
be, I added a fourth part of good white ſand ; to this 
heap J added a third part of old well rotted cows dung, 
and a fourth part'of well-rotted tan; and having taken 
out the natural earth, to three feet in depth, I filled 
this pit up with this compoſt, laying eight or ten inch- 
es thick of pure, very old, rotted, and well-moulded 
tan-bark, which muſt be only ſix inches from thg bot- 
tom of the narciſſus* bulbs, and into which their long 
fibres went with pleaſure, 

I planted their bulbs five inches deep, and, in very 
hard winters, covered the tops of their beds with three 
or four inches of tan to keep off all froſts. Some of 
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theſe bulbs I lifted the firſt year after planting, eſpe- 
cially if they had made off-ſets, (and moſt of them had 
two or three) replanting them again in Ofober, in new 
earth of the ſame compoſition ; and their off-ſets 1 
planted in the ſame manner in the nurſery-garden, but 
did not lift them until they were fit to be planted in the 
great flower-garden with the old roots; and I am ſure, 
if theſe gentlemen complainers would uſe theſe roots, 
as is here preſcribed, there would be no cauſes of com- 
plaint : For they muſt have a light, freſh, and rich 
ſoil, if you would have them proſper; and without 
this care, you will never have good flowers, or any 
flowers from their roots worth notice; and to thfs ne- 
gle& is owing whatever complaints one hears from the 
proprietors of theſe and of the hyacinth roots, eſpeci- 
ally when theſe directions preſcribed for their culture 
are not followed. | | 

If you obſerve theſe oriental narciſſus? to have no 
off-ſets, you may let them remain in the ground for 
two years; but when they do not off-ſet, I am cer- 
tain 1t is owing to the unſkilful preparation of the ſoil 
wherein they are planted ; therefore, they ſhould be 
lifted, in order to replant them into mould more pro- 
per for them, wherein they will give abundance of 
off-ſets. 

If your ground is well prepared, and you obſerve 
off- ſets upon your roots, and want to have them very 
large, you may ſuffer them to remain in the ground ; 
but, in November, give them a covering of two inch- 
es of rich and ſtrong kitchen garden mould; and 
in December, cover them with four inches of old- 
rotted tan, which will preſerve them againſt all dangers 
of froſt. 

I have wrote this here purely for the pleaſure of a 
few friends, who complained to me of the misfortune 
of theſe flowers under their care. I hope they will 
apply this culture to them; and I am quite ſure they 
cannot want ſucceſs. | 

In the great flower-garden, a good floriſt. muſt build 
2 proper root-room, and off from that in the ſame 

| range 
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range, a good handſome chamber or two for his own 
convenience, that, when his flowers are in bloom, 
or when his roots are in the root-room, he may 
lie in thoſe chambers to take care at nights of his goods 
there. 

This root-room may be long and broad at the plea- 
ſure of the proprietor, and in height according to his 
fancy : 'There ſhould be windows in the end to the 
weſt, and in the north and ſouth ſides; and the eaſt 
end ſhould have a large ſtrong door, wide enough to 
take in and let out great boxes or cheſts of roots pack- 
ed up, as they arrive : And in this root-room, there 
ſhould be ſhelves on the two ſides by the windows from 
top to bottom, on which there ſhould be placed draw- 
ers, divided as you ſee proper, to hold the different 
ſorts of tulips, hyacinths, ranunculus, anemonies, and 
polyanthos narciſſus: And upon theſe drawers, and 
upon their ſeveral diviſions, ſhould be paſted, written 
or printed paper labels, telling the names of the flow- 
er-roots contained in every diviſion or apartment of 
theſe drawers ; and this root-room ſhould be placed 
in ſuch a ſituation, that it ſhould not be too much 
expoſed to the ſun, nor ſhould the ſun be altogether 
excluded from it; the afternoon rays are proper enough 
for it : 'The place where the anemonies and ranuncu- 
lus lie, ſhould be near a fre, in caſe of violent froſts 
in thoſe months only before they are planted, and 
to exclude all froſts from them, which would in- 
jure or rot their roots before they are planted in the 
ground. SIE 

I would deſire my readers alſo to take notice, when 
I adviſe the beſt Perſian ranunculus to be planted into 
pots, filled with proper compoſt at plantiug ſeaſon, | 
mean that thoſe pots, and the ranunculus in them, 
ſhould be ſunk two inches below the ſurface of their 
beds, and ſhould be covered alſo with one inch of 
mould. The reaſon why I direct them to be planted 
rather in pots than in the open ground, is, that their 
kinds may be more diſtinaly preſerved, that they may 
off-ſet better, and that no mole or any other vermin 

may 
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may throw them out of the ground, or otherwiſe harm 
them. The drawers in this root-room ſhould be only 
five inches deep, that the roots may lie ſingle therein, 
and not in heaps, or one above another, and they 
ſhould be very cloſe at bottom, but as airy above as 
may be, that the air and wind may have free acceſs to 
them; and upon theſe ſhelves and drawers, there 
ſhould be folding leaves of wood, and caſes trelaced 
with wire for air, and well locked, to exclude too bu- 
ſy hands. The windows of this root-room ſhould have 
fixed iron barrs, and ſtrong ſhutters to bolt or lock at 
night. 

The compoſt-yard ſhould be very near the flower 
and nurſery-garden : The latter is a place deſigned en- 
tirely for ſeedling flowers and off-ſets of flowers, where 
they are to be brought up, until they are fit for ſhow 
and ſale in the flower-garden : And in the root-room 
there ſhould be a compter, and all conveniencies for 
packing roots, the fame as in any ſhop. 

There are ſome perſons who will object to the com- 
poſt-yard being too large, and that too much ground is 
idly employed there. To which I anſwer, that conſi- 
dering the dung, ſand, virgin earth, and tan required 
for ſuch a garden, all which at proper ſeaſons muſt be 
ſpread and laid out in breadth, for better rotting and 
moulding them; and that in mixing theſe ſeveral ma- 
terials up into their different compoſitions, it will re- 
quire a good ſpace of ground to work them to pur- 
poſe, and it will be found there is no more ground in 
this compoſt-yard than what is neceſſary. And here I 
cannot omit informing my readers of ſomething par- 
ticular, I obſerved the Dutch floriſts were very careful 
of in their compoſt-yards, viz. In that place where 
they laid their cows dung, either when it was brought 
there from the paſtures, or from their cow-houſes, | 
remarked, that they had the bottom of their compoſt- 
vards, paved with ſtone very cloſe, or floored with 
bricks: Upon my defiring to know their reaſons for 
fuch work, they told me it was to preſerve the ſap, or 
rather ſubſtance, and beſt parts of the dung from go- 
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ing down into the earth where it was laid, and which 
could be of no uſe to them, if it thus paſſed into the 
earth, but would be quite loſt, as the refuſe, groſs, and 
the moſt uſeleſs parts of the dung was left to them, 
and the true ſalts of the dung was drained off, by run- 
ning into the earth, but there being a cloſe pavement 
below, kept theſe ſaline particles all about the dung, 
which kept it full of ſalts, ſtrong, good, and fit for 
their purpoſe : 'This I approved. of, and was indeed a 
ſpecimen of that care, for which the Dutch are fa- 
mous; and further to ſatisfy myſelf, if my compoſt, 
which I uſed for theſe flowers was good, I ſent for ſome 
Dutch compoſed carth, weighed their compoſt and that 
which I made here, and if I tound mine equal in weight, 
of the ſame quantity with theirs, I was then ſure my 
compoſt was of a good conſiſtence; and for that pur- 
poſe, I kept a meaſure of, and a ſtandard conformable to 
that meaſure of the weight of the Dutch compoſt, to 
be ſure of the weight, and of the goodneſs of the com- 
poſt I made here for my flowers. Thus a good floriſt 
ſhould never want three years compoſt lying by him, 
and their different heaps ſhould, at making up, be di- 
ſtinctly marked with long poles, bearing their names 
marked or painted in letters upon them: Such as Auri- 
cula to auricula compoſt, Ranunculus to ranunculus 
compoſt, and ſo on through all the other compoſts in 
their order. And a floriſt ſhould have one part of his 
different compoſts at work ; for example, for anno 1753, 
the two ſubſequent years compoſt, viz. 1754 and 1755, 
ſhould be making and preparing,—and it is ſuppoſed 
he is amending his compoſts which were at work in 


1751 and 1752. 


A DISSERTATION 


DISSERT A:F FO'N 


On the CULTURE of 


FOREST-TREES. 


O publiſh a treatiſe of this kind, after ſo many 
volumes have been written on the ſubject, is 
certainly a daring attempt. To repeat what 

has already been ſaid on that ſubjeR, muſt be tedious : 
to make new diſcoveries, may in ſome meaſure be 
thought impoſſible ; but to publiſh one's own practice, 
when attended with ſucceſs, is commendable. 

In agriculture, the moſt neceſſary of all arts, and 
which requires our greateſt attention, the knowledge 
of the farmer is moſtly founded on experience. His of- 
fice is practice, and he ſeldom meddles with theory or 
ſpeculation. If his labour is attended with ſucceſs, he 
looks upon his practice as unqueſtionably right; and 
never conſiders, that the alteration of climate and ſoil 
may ſo much vary the culture, that his method, though, 
in one part, attended with the greateſt ſucceſs, may, in 
another, prove of the worſt conſequence. Thus theo- 

and practice, though both neceſſary, yet often wide- 
ly differ, and give occaſion to thoſe valuable reſearches 
of inquiſitive minds, who confirm their theory by prac- 
tice and eſtabliſh facts formerly unknown, Of this diſ- 

agreement, 
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agreement, many inſtances occur in the books wrote on 
huſbandry and gardening, and not a few by writers on 
the culture of Foreſt-trees, one inſtance of which I 
ſhall here copy from the lateſt author who has wrote on 
that ſubject. In ſpeaking of the beech tree he ſays; 
« 'There is another way of managing this, and all other 
c trees, that I think may, if begun in time, be better 
« than pruning; and that is, by rubbing off in the 
« Spring time, the buds from the ſides of the trees, 


« ſince by checking the ſap's breaking out on the fide, 


it forces it to riſe up to the top of the tree. If this 
advice was to be implicitely ar, experience has 
taught me, that we ſhould have very few trees worth 
cutting, becauſe if ſome of their lateral buds (I do not 
ſay all of them) are not left upon the tree (which in a 
few years will produce ſmall branches, which attract 
the ſap to make the trunk of the tree grow to ſuſtain its 
top) there would be little or no attraction of the ſap for 
thoſe purpoſes from the root. In this inſtance practice 
is joined to an infallible rule in nature, and openly con- 
tradicts this theoretical preſcription. 

The methods of bringing corn and kitchen-garden 
ſtuff, with other annual productions, to perfection, are 
better and more equally known than the culture of Fo- 
reſt-trees. At the beginning theſe productions are of- 
ten defective, but a longer experience brings us nearer 
and nearer to perfection. The gardener and the labour- 
ing man find it their intereſt to make their ſoils yield as 
much as they can, and one would think, that the ſame 
inclinations would poſſeſs every man who has woods and 
foreſts; and yet nothing is more certain, than that the 
culture of thoſe 1s little known, or, if known, very 
much neglected. 

Woods and Foreſt-trees are a preſent given to us by 
nature, and as ſuch we receive it; but the profits being 
at a diſtance, and no immediate return to be expected, 
experiments have been ſeldomer made than upon corn, 
and garden herbs; and to this inattention we owe that 
ignorahce and inexperience ſo common, of preſerving 


aur woods, or increaſing them, 
I would 
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I would not however be underſtood to inſinuate, that 
what J am to lay down is quite new, or what was never 
before practiſed by the public; on the contrary, I have 
known them practiſed by many, and their ſucceſs, as 
well as my own for forty years and upwards, engages me 
to recommend it to all. To that ſucceſs I appeal; I 
claim no other praiſe ; I court no other merit, ſo I ſhall 
proceed to direct you how to raiſe trees in woods from 
ſeeds, and how to manage them afterwards, until they 
come to be cut down for uſe, to the greateſt advantage. 

It is the opinion of many perſons, that before they 
begin to plant their trees in the wood-way, they mult 
make large nurſeries to fill theſe grounds from the ſeed 
beds. According to thoſe directions they muſt be tranſ- 
planted from the ſeed beds into the n and from 
the nurſery into the woods, where they are to conti- 
nue till the ax cuts them down. In ſupport of this rule 
they further ſay, that every time a tree is tranſplanted, 
it acquires a new ſet of fibres, whereby it ſucks more 
Juices than trees which have not been tranſplanted. This 
rule I own ſeems very plauſible at firſt; and I myſelt 
followed it for ſome time, till I found by experience its 
falſity. What induced me principally to follow this 
practice, is that certain rule in agriculture, that the 
more we cultivate the earth, and dreſs it, the more it 
gives us; from whence I argued, that the beſt method 
to prepare ground for Foreſt-trees, was to dreſs and 
clean it well before I ſowed the ſeeds ; but this rule, 
though univerſally given, has its exceptions. With re- 
ſpect to the kitchen-garden, it holds for legumens, and 
roots of all kinds, which are the produce of a day, and 
are gone to-morrow; but in foreſts and woods, time and 
experience taught me another rule, for the more I dig- 
ged, the leſs I reaped. 

I ſhall firſt ſhow the faults I committed in planting 
my woods ; and next how I amended them, and what 
my ſucceſs was. As the trees I tranſplanted in or near 
my gardens had not the deſired ſucceſs, I therefore im- 
mediately reſolved to ſow great pieces of ground in the 


wood itſelf with tree ſeeds. This I did with great _ 
n 
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In moſt of theſe plantations I took out all the Junipers, 
Broom, Brambles, with every other plant that I thought 
would be hurtful to my young trees ; I ſpaded and la- 
boured the ground with great care, and very deep, 
whereby I thought I might have great ſucceſs ; but at 
the end of ſome years, I was convinced of my error, 
and found that e culture was the occaſion 
of the ruin of my plants. It is uſual indeed to lay out 
expences to gain by it; but here the expence I beſtow- 
ed was the occaſion of my loſs. 

If therefore we ſhould ſucceed in planting trees in 
whatever ſoil, we muſt imitate nature; and in plain 
ground where 'Thorns, Broom or Junipers, are want- 
ing, I would firſt of all ſow the ſeeds of thoſe plants, 
fome years before I ſowed or planted the feeds of my 
Foreſt-trees ; becauſe thoſe buſhes protect the young 
trees from ſevere froſt in Winter, and from the too 
great heat of the ſun in Summer ; and a ſoil that is 
thus covered, or but half covered, with Junipers or 
Broom, affords an excellent protection for theſe young 
trees when they firſt come up from the ſeed. 

In planting out ſome Firs I had a notable inſtance of 
this. The Firs were but two years from the ſeed, The 
beginning of Oclober I planted a great number of them 
in a ſpot of ground pretty much overgrown with 
Whins : at the ſame time I planted a like number upon 
a neighbouring piece of ground that was entirely cleared 
from Whins: the effe& was, that every one of theſe trees 
that I planted among the Whins, grew to great perfec- 
tion, and the Firs that were planted upon the ſpot of 
ground that I cleared of the Whins, were totally de- 
ftroyed by the froſt of the enſuing Winter. This 
ſhows you what protection is neceſſary to all young 
planted trees, particularly Firs, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
more fully when I come to treat of that article. 

With reſpe& to the ſowing of tree ſeeds in woods, 
the following obſervations aſſured me of the ſucceſs of 
theſe experiments. I had two pieces of ground, of 
about ſix acres each, ſown with Foreſt-tree ſeeds; they 
were both incloſed on all ſides with underwood hedges, 
ſuch as Thorns, Brambles, Sc. planting them as cloſe 

as 
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as I could, to ſave my ſeedling plants from the irrupti- 
ons of cattle ; one of theſe incloſures I digged very well, 
and ſowed it in patches or pieces; one piece in the 
middle of the incloſure I ſowed with tree ſeeds, another 
1 I ſowed near to the hedges with the ſame; what 
ſowed in the middle, came up but thinly ; but what I 
ſowed near the hedges grew very well for the firſt and 
ſecond years. I did not perceive, or did not mind the 
difference between what was ſown in the middle, and 
what was ſown near the hedges, until the third year. 
Then I obſerved a conſiderable diminution of my young 
plants, which were ſown in the middle part of my in- 
cloſure ; and I further obſerved in the fourth year, that 
* the drought of every Summer, and froſt of every 
inter thereafter the number of my plants was conſi- 
darably diminiſhed; and the Winter of the ſixth year, 
being extremely ſevere, finiſhed them altogether, whilſt 
the beds or ſpots which I ſowed in this incloſure by the 
ſides of the hedges, were ſtrong, healthy and vigorous, 
ſome of them having grown four or five feet high. This 
ſerved to ſhow me, that the good ſucceſs of thoſe beds 
which I ſowed near the hedges, was owing to the co- 
ver thoſe hedges afforded the young plants; but in the 
middle thereof, where there was no ſhelter nor protec- 
tion from the ſeverities of the weather, the plants did 
not grow, becauſe they were deprived of the ſhelter 
that the other young trees had from their being nearer 
the hedge. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, I 
cauſed two ditches to be thrown up, croſſing the mid- 
dle of this incloſure at right angles, and planting the 
tops of them with Thorns, Brambles, Poplars, and 
otherwood, in form of hedges; by which means I pre- 
vented the loſs of a good many of my young trees in 
the middle of my plantation, which I could not have 
effected otherwiſe than by planting theſe croſs hedges 
to protect them. 

The other incloſure I ſpoke of, contained fix acres, 
three of which I dug very well, in expeQation of a fine 
crop. The other three acres I ſuffered to lie as I found 
them, covered with: Junipers, wild Thorns, Broom, 
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ſome ſcantling Whins and Ferns, and other Bruſhwood. 
I ſowed the beſt part of thoſe two pieces of ground at 
one and the ſame time. In that piece which was not 
dug nor dreſt, I opened the upper ſward, and by a thruſt 
or two of the ſpade only, put in my ſeeds; and indeed 
I muſt own I was a little aaa of them, being very 
uncertain of their ſucceſs. I even was ſcarcely at the 
pains to uſe a ſpade, but thruſt the ſeeds below the Ju- 
nipers with my hands, and covered them as well as I 
could. But in the other three acres which were dug 
and dreſt, I ſowed the ſeeds of the trees very thick, as in 
my apprehenſion, from the labour I had uſed, I could 
not fail of ſucceeding. 'The event however was very 
different from what I expected. In the dreſt piece of 
ground, there came up a great number of fine young 
oaks, and other trees,' which, in a little time after their 
firſt appearance, began to diminiſh ; and if I had not 


given particular attention to them, they would have 


gone off altogether: while, on the contrary, the other 
three acres of uncultivated land, in which Broom, Ju- 
nipers, with other Bruſhwood, grew, was a perfect 
wood of young oaks, and other trees, which grew to 
great perfection, and came in four years time to be four 
or five feet high. This obſervation ſhows better than 
the former the neceſſity of a cover for young trees; for 
thoſe that were ſown in the cultivated pieces of this 
open incloſure, could no otherwiſe be preſerved than 
by planting among them cuttings of 'Thorns, Whins, 
Poplars, Saughs, Sc. to protect them from the dan- 
gers of Summer's heat and Winter's froſts. Where- 
fore, to have a good wood in the fields, the moſt diffi- 
cult thing is to find a ſufficient cover for them; and to 
obtain that, you muſt allow a field to lie waſte for ten 
or twelve years, that the Thorns, Brambles, Junipers, 
and other underwood, may grow up, to protect the 
young trees. On the other hand, in cultivated places, 
you mult fall upon ſome method to make covers grow 
as much in two or three years, and to give ſhelter to 
the earth, and what is ſown therein, as if the ſame had 
never been cultivated, 

I have 
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I have made many experiments of this nature, by 
ſowing Thorns, 11238 with the ſeeds of trees, 
but this proved all ineffectual; for many of theſe ſeeds 
require to lie two years in the ground before they come 
up, and conſequently can be of no uſe to theſe young 
trees that come up the year after ſowing. The beſt 
ſeeds for that purpoſe, are the ſeeds of the Marſaule, 
or French Willow, or what is botanically named Salix 
Alpina, alni rotunds folio argenteo, repens. It has round 
leaves, indented on the edges, and grows very quickly 
without any culture. In wet grounds, the cuttings of 
all ſorts of Willows, and black and white Poplars, will 
grow very well; but for dry grounds, "Thorns and El- 
ders, and the above named French Willow, with ſome 
dwarf cloſe growing Whins, are the beſt; and it is cer- 
tain that the roots of this underwood will do no harm 
to Oaks or Beech, becauſet he roots of theſe trees run 
farther down than the roots of the under-wood ; and 
when theſe trees grow up, they choak and kill all un- 
der-wood below them. | 

It has for a long time been the conſtant practice, to 
make experiments to know the advantage that ariſes 
from the culture of woods and foreſts; and for that end 
I cauſed to be ſown in my garden ſome ſeeds, of the 
ſame trees that I ſowed in my woods. The firſt I left 
to nature, but theſe in my garden were cultivated with 
the greateſt care and art poſſible; the effect was, that 
the Oaks I ſowed in my gardens had ſtems eight feet 
high, and two and a half inches diameter at the bot- 
tom ; while thoſe in the fields had ſtems about the big- 
neſs of my finger, and were but three feet high; and 
the Oaks in my gardens had heads in eight years which 
ſerved as a ſufficient cover to their roots, but thoſe in 
the fields had no heads to cover their roots. Encourag- 
ed by the ſucceſs my trees had in the garden, I had re- 
courſe to another experiment, which was, to incloſe a 
part of my woods, and there to bring up my trees with 
the ſame care I did in my garden; and when I found 
the earth was too ſtiff or too cold, I burnt a vaſt deal 
of the cuttings and branches of trees, and dug the earth 
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two feet and a half deep, making it very fine, and I 
mixt the aſhes with the foil: but in this I found myſelf 
alſo miſtaken; for at the end of three years my trees were 
rather worſe than before, and I was obliged to give up 
the experiment. | i 

For this ill ſucceſs ſeveral reaſons may be given. 
The firſt year, after dreſſing the ground in the manner 
above-mentioned, -I had many enemies to encounter 
with, ſuch as birds, mice, &c. and ſuch a profuſion 
of weeds, that I was continually obliged to be hoeing 
with inſtruments, or weeding with my hand. It was 
then I remembered, though too late, that gardeners, 
when they enter on a new ſpot of ground, expect but 
ſmall crops for the firſt three years, until the weeds be 
intirely rooted out. But this was not the greateſt in- 
convenience with me; I wanted water for the young 
Plants in the Summer-time, as the continual work that 
was among them, in taking away the weeds, made the 
ſoil very burning and dry, and ſo looſe, that the cold 
eaſily penetrated to their roots, and a north wind, ac- 
companied with a ſevere froſt, about the beginning of 
April, which was preceded by a good deal of rain, did 
all my plants an irreparable injury. 

Nevertheleſs I did not give over the project, but en- 
deavoured to remedy the evil that the froſt had done 
me, by cutting off all the dead or dying parts of my 
plants: This had a very good effect, and as I had but a 
ſmall quantity of water to give them, I reſerved it for 
a more preſling occaſion. I diminiſhed the number of 
my weedings, leſt that by often weedifig I ſhould have 
dryed the ground too much about them. The ſucceſs 
was this; that in Augu/t my plants reſumed their vig- 
our, but ſtill were far from thoſe which grew in my 
garden; I then pruned them a little, and gave them 
reſt for that year. | 

Next year I gave them two weedings, and there was 
a piece of ground of about a quarter of an acre, which 
I torgot to weed at all; and this forgetfulneſs taught 
me, that theſe plants which had no weeding at all, grew 


equally well with thoſe which were fully weeded, and 
many 
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many of them excelled them; from which I learned, 
that the more you want to extirpate weeds, and dreſs 
any ſpot of ground which you want to turn into woods, 
or foreſts, the more you cheat yourſelf ; eſpecially in 
weeding trees twice a year, which beſides the real in- 
conveniencies of expoſing their roots to the parching 
heats in Summer, and to hard froſts in the Spring fol- 
lowing, is moſt expenſive, without being of the leaſt 
advantage to the trees themſelves; therefore, as it will 
be proper to ſubſtitute ſomething in place of weeding, 
to enable us to attain the defired ſucceſs, I know no 
method ſo proper as this, viz. to cut all your young 
trees down within an inch, or an inch and an half of 
the ſurface of the earth, ſlopeways, that the rain may 
not ſettle or reſt upon the under part of the trees. 
This method, ſimple as it is, experience hath taught 
me to be of infinite advantage for accelerating, by ma- 
ny years, the growth of all plantations of trees; ſuf- 
fer me, therefore, to give you an accurate detail of my 
management in this important ſubject. 

All earth may in general be reduced to two ſorts, 
light earth, and ſtrong earth. If you ſow in a light 


earth, you may dig or plough it, and the lighter the 


earth is, the leſs will be the expence; and you may 
ſow the ſeeds of trees juſt after the plough ; but thoſe 
kinds of foils being generally burning and dry, you 
muſt not take the weeds from them the following 
Summer, becauſe theſe keep a coolneſs about the roots 
of young Oaks and Beech, in the hot ſeaſon, and 
hinder the hot rays of the ſun from ſcorching them; 
and when theſe weeds come to die in Winter, they 
hinder the froſt in that rigorous ſeaſon from piercing 
to their roots. In ſhort, in a light ſoil, trees require 
little or no culture. I have ſown a great many acres 
of this kind of ground with great ſucceſs, for the 
roots of the young trees extend their $bres eaſily, 
whilſt the rain and dews get as cafily down to them, 
and the ſeeds here ſown want nothing but a !''zht co- 
ver of earth to make them ſuccecd to your vondeſt 
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But it is more difficult to propagate trees in ſtrong 
clay ſoils. There the labour of ploughing and digging 
is uſeleſs, and very often hurtful. The beſt method 
J know to ſow tree ſeeds in ſuch ſoils, is to dig pits 
with your ſpade the Summer preceding the Autumn 
in which you intend to ſow them, that the ground 
may thereby be a little mellowed by the ſun and air, 
and therein ſow or plant your ſeeds, with a ſuitable 
cover; you muſt not leave them to themſelves, but 
viſit them often, obſerving if they have come up the 
firſt year, and the ſecond year take notice if they have 
grown ſtronger than the firſt, and fo the third year; 
and if they grow ſtronger and ſtronger from year to 
year, do not. diſturb them; but it very often happens, 
that after the third year they diminiſh in their growth, 
and ſtunt (as the gardeners term it.) In the fourth 
year they do the ſame; therefore the fifth year, in 
the month of March, cut them quite down to the 
ground, in the ſame manner I directed formerly, and 
they will grow again with great vigour, and fave you a 
great number of years in their growth; for the young 
tree being left to itſelf in the ſtrong ſoil, its tender her- 
baceous fibres cannot penetrate into the ſoil, the juices 
ſtagnate, which you will perceive by moſs and knots 
growing upon the bark of its ſtem, and the tree itſelf 
is deprived of the nouriſhment it ſhould have, where- 
by it produces nothing but leaves inſtead of growth ; 
but when the ſtem of the tree 1s cut down, the whole 
force of the ſap decends to the roots ; they open their 
germes, and act with great vigour againſt the ſoil 
which oppoſes them, where, when they come, and 
have alſo eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ſame, they will 
| ſend up a ſtronger ſhoot the firſt year than the former 
ſhoots of four years old which you cut away; and of 
this I had ſo many repeated inſtances, that I give 
it as an approved rule, and can aſſure my readers, 
that it is the beſt way to cultivate woods in clay 
grounds, | 
In a foil which is firm, without being too hard, 
it will be ſufficient to cut the young plants once only j 
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and I had a great many plantations in my own woods, 
planted in a clay ſoil, cut once only, which have made 
very fine trees; but in the other places, where the 
ſoil was hard and ſtiff, obſerving my trees did not grow 
after the ſecond year, I then cut them down, and four 
years after I was obliged to cut them a ſecond time. I 
ſhall here mention another experiment I made, from 
whence I found the neceſſity, in ſome caſes, of cutting 
young trees twice. 

Twenty-two years ago, I made a conſiderable plan- 
tation of ſeveral kinds of trees, ſuch as Aſh, Elm, 
Planes, &c. which I tranſplanted when they were 
pretty old. The firſt year after they were tranſplant- 
ed, thoſe which held puſhed pretty vigorouſly, the ſe- 
cond year they grew weakly, and the third year they 
languiſhed very much. The trees that ſuffered moſt, 
were thoſe that were oldeſt when tranſplanted. I now 
perceived that their roots had not ſtrength enough to 
ſupport their heads, nor the ſhoots they had made the 
firſt year after tranſplanting. This determined me to 
cut them down ; and I performed the like operation 
upon the ſmalleſt ones. This firſt cutting recovered 
my trees for the firſt two years; but in the third ! 

erceived a great diminution in their growth, which 
—— to the inclemency of the ſeaſon; but I ſoon 
perceived this was not the cauſe of their decay ; for 
the two years after that I left them uncut, they fill 
continued diminiſhing in growth, which determined me 
to cut them down a ſecond time, without which I 
ſhould have loſt all my trees; for having left ſome un- 
cut a ſecond time to try them, theſe I entirely loſt. 
The ſoil in which I planted theſe trees had not been 
cultivated for the ſpace of twenty years before, and it 
is now fourteen years ſince I cut my plants, and their 
leaves are as green, and their ſhoots as vigorous as if 
they were in a nurſery-bed, which is a certain proof, 


that the cutting down of trees is the beſt culture they 
can have in whatever ſoil} they grow, and is the ſureſt 


method to eſtabliſh their roots, to which every planter 
ſhould principally attend. 
D d The 
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The authors who treat of agriculture, particularly 
thoſe Who treat of the planting woods or foreſts for 
profit, or of planting trees in other forms for plea- 
ſure, are often miſtaken in their thoughts on this ſub- 
je. age Ao them direct to take care of the tops 


of young plants, in order to have a great foreſt of 
trees in good order. This advice may be good in 
particular caſes ; but it is generally true, and I can 
aſſure my readers, from many repeated experiments, 
that there is no method ſo certain to make trees have 
ſtrong, lively, and ſtreight ſtems, as to cut them 
once or twice, if required, down to the ground, as 
has been directed; and I have often examined the 
ſtems of trees which have been raiſed from ſeeds, 
with the greateſt care, and found that they have ne- 
ver been fo ſtrong, ſo healthy, and ſo vigorous, as 
ſtems of the trees that have been cut down upon 
the appearance of the failure of their growth, and 
which have afterwards ſprung from the root with 
great vigour; and nothing is more conducive to re- 
cover trees, Whoſe ſtems have ſuffered by froſt, or 
any other accident, than to cut them down in the 
manner above preſcribed. 

Before I enter into a detail of the culture of parti- 
cular trees, permit me to give a few neceſſary re- 
marks on the culture 'of ſome, and the beſt method 
of ſowing them, The Oak and the Beech may be 
ſown in places quite uncultivated, with ſucceſs; the 
Oak particularly, The Beech delights in a light 
ſoil; for if it is ſown in clay, or where the ground 
is very ſtiff, the ſeeds cannot germinate, and very fre- 
quently it ſends up its radical above the young ſtems, 
which loſes them altogether. But the Oak may be 
ſown almoſt in any ſoil, having ſtrength enough to 
ſend down its radical any where; but moſt other 
trees ſhould be ſown in nurſeries, from whence they 
may be tranſplanted out for good, when they are two 
or three years old. 

You mult ſhun as much as poſſible to plant Oaks 
in the neighbourhood of Pines, Firs, or Beech, or 
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of any other trees which thruſt their roots deep into 
the ground; but you may plant them to advantage 
near any trees which ſpread their roots, and do not 
run far below the ſurface. You muſt likewiſe ob- 
ſerve, never to ſow woods, but in thoſe ſeaſons when 
the ſeeds of trees are very plentiful, and are fully 
ripened, and then take a particular care that birds, 
field-mice, and other vermin, do not attack them; 
for which you muſt ſet traps on all occaſions, which 
is the moſt effectual method to deſtroy them. Von 
muſt be no leſs careful to prevent the intruſion of 
cattle into your nurſeries, or your woods, by plant- 
ing hedges of Thorn, Poplar, &c. or dead wood 
hedges. But the beſt method of any to protect them 
from the irruption of cattle, is by making ditches, 
facing them up with ſtone, and upon the top thereof 
planting thorn hedges, intermixt here and there with 
ſome Hollies, which will {till be a greater ſecurity to 
what is planted or ſown within. 

I proceed now to the culture of particular trees, and 
begin as follows. 


ERERERER IN ERIN He ee oe 
The Oak. 


HIS monarch of the woods is beſt raiſed from 
its ſeed, the Acorn. Authors have diſtinguiſhed 
theſe into ſeveral ſorts, but the moſt profitable of them 
here is what we call the Engliſh Qak; and when theſe 
are deſigned to be planted in woods, the ſooner that is 
done after the ſeeds are ripe, it is the better; for 
this purpoſe it will be requiſite that gentlemen in this 
country have good correſpondents in England, to fend 
them Acorns as ſoon as poſſible after they are ripe ; for 
after they are kept ſome months out of the ground, 
they ſeldom proſper. 

'There are three differcnt ways of planting them, 
each of which I ſhall here take notice of. The firſt 
and moſt profitable is, when they are planted in the 

places 
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places where they are deſigned to ſtand, in woods, in 
ſhort healthy ground, in the neighbourhood of Ju- 
nipers, ſhort dwarf Sauches and Ferns, and ſcantling 
Whins. 'There you have little elſe to do in planting 
the ſeeds, than to open the ſoil with the ſpade, thruſt- 
ing the ſmall end down into the earth, four or five 
inches, turning it round ſeveral times to break the 
mould, and a little of the ſod aboye, to allow the 
young ſtem to come up freely. Above this, towards 
the Winter, you muſt lay an inch and a half deep 
of carth, to protect them from the froſts, and when 
you perceive them coming up in the Spring, and 
have too little earth above them, give them half 
an inch more. In this way they may be planted pret- 
ty thick, and when they grow up you may weed them 
as occaſion requires; and this may be done a ſecond 
time, when the trees begin to grow more full, and 
their heads begin to meet together : theſe young trees 
are always of uſe in country affairs. I am certain from 
many experiments, that this hardy method of bring- 
ing up trees, is beſt for their future growth; for here 
they get in all kinds of ſoils, and if by chance you put 
them into a better ſoil than that wherein they were 
ſown, they will thrive the better. 

The Acorns ſhould be choſen from ſuch trees as are 
tall, ſtreight, well thriving, and well growing. Thoſe 
of Polard trees ſhould always be rejected ; by Polard 
trees, I mean ſuch as are crooked and ſmall, and are 
fit only for ſmall country uſes ; thoſe, tho? they pro- 
duce moſt Acorns, are not to be choſen for ſeed. You 
will have in your plantations abundance of theſe Po- 
lards, although you do not ſow their ſeeds ; for in large 
woods it is impoſſible that every tree ſhould be in a 
thriving condition, 

In March or April, after you have planted your 
Acorns, you will obſerve them to peep above the ſur- 
face; then look that the ſeed be well covered, and 
if it is not, give them a little more earth. Your 
plants that year will probably make conſiderable pro- 
greſs; if fo, you may leave them to nature. The 
ſecond 
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ſecond year you muſt look to them, and if they are 
ſtill thriving, it is a certain ſign they are rooting well. 
Towards the end of that year, if you think you have 
planted your oaks too thick, you ſhould thin them, 
taking out many of the intermediate plants from thoſe 
you deſign ſhould remain; which plants, ſo lifted, 
ſnould be immediately replanted in ſuch other places 
and ſoils you intend they ſhould continue; for if the 
roots become dry, it will be a great chance if they 
proſper afterwards; and if you intend to ſend them 
to any diſtance, be ſure to lift them with as much 
earth about their roots as you can, tying wet moſs 
about them to keep them moiſt. This ſecond year 
vou are alſo to obſerve if your Oaks come up fork- 
ed, that is, with two ſtems ; when that is the caſe, 
you muſt entirely cut off the weakeſt. The third 

ear of their growth, you are to obſerve them very 
ſtrictly, and if you ſee their ſtems knot, and a light 
coloured moſly ſcab come upon them, you may be aſ- 
ſured your trees are not thriving ; therefore I would 
adviſe you in the March after to cut them cloſe down 
to the ground; this, as I have ſaid in the introducti- 
on to the work, will ſend the force of their ſap down 
to the root, and make it eſtabliſh itſelf in the ſoil, fo as 
to ſend up a healthful ſhoot afterwards. 

I do not follow thoſe authors, who direct Oaks to be 
planted at conſiderable diſtances ; for I am certain, that 
when trees are planted moderately thick, they grow 
better than when the diſtance is greater; one ſhelters 
another, and bids defiance to albbad weather, to the 
encouragement of the woods. *Tis true many lux- 
riant plants out-grow their neighbours, and by their 
ſpreading boughs may deſtroy the weaker plants; but 
theſe may be taken out at diſcretion, and the evil 
thereby ſpeedily be prevented. I would therefore ne- 
ver chuſe when I plant Acorns, to have them more 
than four foot plant from plant. It is indeed true, that 
in the great oak foreſts in England, we obſerve, that 
the greateſt trees there, are at the greateſt diſtances 
from one another ; but I can never believe, that the 
Acorns 
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Acorns of thoſe trees were ſet at ſuch diſtances, and no 
intermediate plants betwixt them. Thoſe monſtrous 
products of nature have either quite deſtroyed their 
neareſt neighbours, who durſt not contend with them, 
or the ſmall ones have been taken away on purpoſe, to 
make room for the great. 

If you deſign to plant them in the wood way, in 
grounds where cattle do not feed, the graſs which 
grows therein will become too rank for your tender 
ſhoots, and will twiſt about them, and prove of very 
bad conſequence. A twelvemonth therefore, before 
you plant your Acorns in ſuch grounds, you are to 
dig pits two feet ſquare, and two feet and an half 
deep, laying up the ſoil to the Summer's ſun and the 
Winter's cold, to mould. In Ofober or November 
following, whenever your Acorns arrive, plant them 
into theſe pits two inches deep; take away all weeds 
trom them, and the graſs that grows within the pit, 
and the plants will come up in March or April follow- 
ing. Such graſs as remains without the verge of the 
pits, will be of great uſe, in giving ſhelter to the 
young trees, after they come up, and cannot twine 
about them. This ſecond method of planting young 
Oaks, in the places where they are to remain, has had 


wonderful ſucceſs with me: Beſides, I obſerved there 


was leſs occaſion for cutting trees planted in this man- 
ner, than in that which I formerly propoſed ; and I 
adviſe the poſſeſſors of all grounds where ploughs can- 
not go, to plant Acorns in either of theſe two methods 
they think moſt convenient. 

The third and laſt method of planting Acorns, is 
by fpading and ploughing the whole ground, and ſow- 
ing the Acorns with a drill plough. This method 
pleaſes a great many people, but it is not ſo natural 
as the two methods 1 formerly propoſed. It is true, 
indeed, you can draw them and thin them ; but this 
work muſt be done with great caution. The good 
propoſed in planting them in the two firſt methods, 
eſpecially in grounds where there is not much ſhelter, 


is, that being planted moderately thick, they may 
cover 
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cover one another from the ſeverities of the weather. 
As your plants will probably come up very thick, you 
muſt, during the ſecond year, weed in ſuch a manner, 
that the plants may be three fathom from each other, 
and four feet row from row. Thoſe which you take 
out now may- be planted in avenues and viſtos for plea- 
ſure. Four or five years after this, you may again 
thin them to a greater diſtance ; what you take out will 
ſell for Polards; and you may continue thinning them 
at different times in this manner, until you leave your 
Oaks twenty, twenty-five, and thirty feet diſtant, 
when your plants will become reſpectable, ſtately and 
ſtrong, and will themſelves be able to ſubdue what- 
ever is below them. But to bring theſe plants to this 
noble ſtate, you muſt obſerve a few things, particu- 
larly, That during the firſt twelve or fourtcen years of 
their growth, you ſuffer no cattle to brouze among 
them till they are five and twenty years old : That by 
all proper means you encourage them to grow tall 
and ſtraight, permitting none of them to fork : That 
in the Autumn, when their leaves begin to fall, or in 
Spring, before they begin to bud, you take off many, 
but not all their ſide branches, except you perceive 
the laterals become too luxuriant, and run away with 
the ſap that ſhould go to the top of the trees : And, 
laſtly, - before you make your plantation, that you 
incloſe the ground with hedges or rows of trees ten 
deep, or more as you think convenient, to protect the 
young trees from the injuries of tne weather. 

The uſes of this tree are ſo commonly known, 
when it is fit for the ax, that it is needleſs here to re- 
peat them : but there is one particular which deſerves 
your utmoſt attention, which is, that you never cut 
down theſe, or any trees, in the Summer time, when 
the ſap is flowing : for the timber of the trees that 
are cut at that time, will never be fo fit for any pur- 
poſe as theſe trees that are cut in Winter, when the 
ſap is at reſt. This is an unerring rule, which you 
muſt conſtantly purſue. Thoſe perſons who deal in 


Oak-bark object much to this, that they cannot get 
| . the 
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the bark ſo eaſily off their trees in Winter as in Sum- 
mer. is true it is ſo, and their objeQton againſt 
felling trees in Winter is very juſt ; and it is equally 
certain, that the bark taken from theſe trees in Sum- 
mer gives a much higher price than that taken off in 
Winter : but to pleaſe the bark merchant, you have 
no more to do, but, the Summer before you intend to 
cut your Oaks, peel off the bark from the trunk of 
the tree, and ſuffer the tree toremain uncut until Winter, 
which will do it no harm, though the bark be taken 
off, nay, though it were to ſtand for two years after- 
wards. 


A AS AS AS AS RAS ASS} 
The Beech. 


HIS tree is propagated from ſeed, which is call- 

ed Beech-maſt, and it may be ſown any time 

from Oclober till February. The mice are ſo fond of 
it, that it is with great difficulty it can be preſerved 
from them: the beſt method I have found to prevent 
the vermin from injuring the ſeed of this tree, is to 
ſow a good deal of ſoot with it, the taſte of which 
they abhor; and by this means your ſeeds will be 
preſerved. It delights in a rich loamy ſoil, where 
it will proſper wonderfully. It will proſper likewiſe 
upon the declivity of chalky or graveèlly hills, particu- 
larly if they are dry; but if you plant it in wet or 
clayiſh grounds, it never will become a tree; there it 
grows crooked, wind-waves, cankers and decays: but 
in the ſoils I formerly mentioned, it grows to great 
perfection. When "= deſign to plant them out from 
the nurſeries, you ſhould chuſe a ſpot of ground to 
plant them in, much of the ſame nature with that 
wherein they were raiſed, otherwiſe both your ex- 
peQation and labour will be loſt. They have a. leaf 
of a fine green colour in Summer, and all Winter 
their leaves remain upon. them, and become of a 
handſome red colour; ſo that when they are planted 
near 
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near firs, they entertain the eye with a very beautiful 
variety, When you tranſplant them from the nur- 
ſery beds into the places where they are to remain, 
take particular care not to over-prune their roots, 
and be alſo careful not to plant them deep, which, 
in making all plantations from nurſeries, you ſhould 
particularly have regard to; for there are more trees 
loſt by being deep planted, than by any bad manage- 
ment I know ; and I rather would be obliged to bulk 
up my trees with earth about the roots, than run the 
Tiſk of planting them too deep. 

The Beech requires almoſt the ſame culture and 
management with the Oak, with this eſſential differ- 
ence, however, that though the Oak will thrive al- 
moſt in any ſoil, this will not proſper in any but thoſe 
I have above directed. It makes pretty hedges in large 
wilderneſs quarters, and may be kept in a regular 
figure, if it is clipt twice a year. Its timber is of great 
uſe to turners, and for making chairs; and the Maſt, 
when you have great plenty of it, is excellent for feed- 
ing of ſwine or deer. 


SAERYER EN ER EN EN ENER IR RN 
| The Elm. 


F this tree there are ſeveral kinds, but I ſhall 

firſt treat of what is called the Scots Elm, of 
which there are many of great magnitude and great va- 
lue. This is what Mr. Miller in his dictionary calls the 
Witch Elm; and I agree with Mr. Evelyn, who thinks 
it the Atim of the ancients. This ſort of Elm is pro- 
pagated by ſeed, of which they produce, in favour- 
able ſeaſons, a great crop. The ſeeds are ripe about 
the ſecond week of Fune, and muſt immediately after 
be ſown ; for they will not proſper if they are kept 
long out of the ground. To perform this in the beſt 
manner, you ſhould trench a piece of ground in March 
preceding, conform to the quantity of ſeeds you intend 


to ſow, in a ſhaded place of the garden, where I 
obſerve 
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obſerve they grow better than when the ground is 
much expoſed to the ſun : obſerve, however, that the 
foil be a good free loam, otherwiſe I aſſure you, from 
experience, they will not thrive well. As ſoon as 
your ſeeds are ready for ſowing, rake the ground fine, 
then take off a good cuffing, and water your ground 
below, upon which ſow your ſeeds ; this will make 
them germinate quickly; and in caſe you have many 
beds to ſow, the moiſture of the earth will keep the 
ſeeds from blowing off, until you have covered your 
whole beds; afterwards draw on the earth with a rake, 
and drill them over with a ſhort tooth'd rake ; keep 
them clear from weeds; and if the weather is ex- 
tremely parching, you muſt water them, When 
they are about half an inch grown up, it will be pro- 
per to riddle on a little earth -above them ; this will 
keep them fixed in the ground, and prevent the 
froſt from throwing them out of it the ſubſequent 
Winter; during which time if the froſt is very ſe- 
vere, you may cover them with peaſe haulm, which 
will give great protection to your plants: and in 
Summer, it there be any drought, nothing will pre- 
ſerve them ſo much as giving them plenty of water. 
During the firſt two years of their growth, you muſt 
keep them very free from weeds. * About the end 
of the ſecond year they will be fit to tranſplant into 
the nurſery, where they may continue for four years, 
until you plant them out where they are to remain. 
In doing of this, you muſt be very careful not to bruiſe 
their tender roots; and that the pits into which you 
are to ſet them, have been dug a twelvemonth before 
you ſet in your trees, that the earth may be moulded 
with the ſun and air; and likewiſe take care not to 
plant them deeper than they were when ſet into your 
nurſery : but, above all, be ſure that the ground is 
good upon which they are planted, otherwiſe they 
will make a very indifferent figure, become moſly 
in their ſkins, hide-bound, and go off altogether ; and 
cutting them down, which 1s a remedy for moſt hide- 
bound trees, will do them no ſervice ; whereas, if 

they 
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they are planted in a good rich mellow loam, they 


will thrive exceedingly. Some years after they are 
planted, to enliven their growth, you ſhould dig 
the ground about them, lay on a little well rotted 
dung, and ſow Turnips and plant Cabbages. TI have 
found this culture add ſo much to their ſtrength, 
that in twenty years, after being ſo uſed, they have 
been fit for cutting down, and appeared like trees for- 
ty years old. 

If, notwithſtanding all your care, you perceive that 
your trees do not grow to your wiſh, I have uſed a 
method, which has had an excellent effect upon 
them; that is, early in the Spring, whenever you 
perceive your trees are hide-bound, take a garden 
knife, and within two feet of the top of the tree to 
within a foot of the ground, make a large rut with 
the point of the knife, in a ſtraight line; and do the 
ſame likewiſe upon the oppoſite ſide of the tree. At 
the riſing of the ſap your trees will bleed a little, 
whereby they will be relieved from their diſeaſe. 
I have cured trees of this diſeaſe which have been ten 
or twelve years planted where they were to remain; 
for bleeding often gives vegetables the ſame relief as it 
does to animal bodies. When they are cut down, 
there is no tree excells them for making chairs; 
the way to uſe them for that purpoſe is thus : Cut 
down the trees in Odlober, bark them, and hew 
them out in what faſhion you think moſt proper for 
your purpoſe ; lay theſe logs in running water, but 
not in ponds or ditches, where the water ſtagnates; 
ſecure them from being carried off by the ſtream, and 
let- them remain here until the end of March; then 
take them out of the water, lay them in ſome airy 
place to dry, but not near a fire; in the Summer - 
after they will work with the carpenter very well, 
and by the different colours of their veins will appear 
extremely beautiful. There are ſome perſons who lay 
them only ſix weeks in water, and then take them out 
ſor uſe; but you may try both ways, and take that 
which ſuits beſt. | 
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The other ſorts of Elms ſeldom or never bear ſeed; 
theſe you muſt propagate by layers, which is thus 
performed, plant in your nurſery the old ſtump sor 
roots of thoſe trees which have been cut down, leav- 
ing a ſmall portion thereof above the ground, from 
whence will proceed a vaſt number of ſmall ſhoots, 
which ſhould be laid down, and covered with a good 
portion of earth during the Winter, in the Spring, 
ſuch layers may be taken from their mother plant a 
year after they are laid down, and then be put into the 
nurſery, from whence, in four years after, they may 
be tranſplanted out into ſuch places where they are to 
remain, obſerving always that the ground where they 
are to remain, be a good, free, rich loam; and I al- 
ways chuſe to propagate from layers, rather than from 
ſuckers, for theſe I am ſure never produce good trees. 
Having given you directions how to make hedges of the 
Elm, I now proceed to the culture of another tree, 
which makes very fine hedges, eſpecially in large wil- 
derneſs quarters. 


DN MU ee Reſet Fob 
The Hornbeam. 


HIS tree is ſometimes raiſed from the ſeed ; but 

as it ſeldom produces much ſeed in this country, 
it is better and more expeditiouſly raiſed by layers. 
Lay them down in Autumn, and the Autumn following, 
when they will be fit to take off, plant them in a nur- 
ſery, the ground of which being well dug. They may 
remain here for two or three years, to acquire ſtrength, 
before they are planted out where they are to remain. 
If you deſign to plant them in hedge rows, you ſhould 
encourage all the lateral branches to grow, for this 
feathering of their branches will ſoon make a hedge. 
If, on the other hand, you deſign to plant them out 
for variety in your woods, you muſt treat them with 
reſpe& to the pruning of their branches, as I have di- 
rected for other trees. 


There 
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There is one ſort of tree called the Hop Hornbeam, 
which I prefer to the common ſort, for making 
hedges, becauſe its leaves come entirely off the end 
of Autumn, and there is not that litter of leaves con- 
tinually about its roots, as is the caſe with the com- 
mon Hornbeam. 

There are four or five different kinds of this tree, 
but as the Hop kind and the common ſort are moſt 
uſed, it is needleſs to mention the reſt. 


CNN AHN ENCNENENENEN NECN ENS 


The Aſb. 


HERE are ſix different kinds of this tree ; but 

I ſhall here treat only of thoſe which grow well. 

The common Aſh is propagated only by ſeeds, called 
Aſhen-keys. This ſeed ſhould be gathered when the 
leaves drop, in a dry day, and laid up in a heap to 
ſweat; this is a great advantage to their vegetation ; 
for I have often obſerved, that the ſeeds uſed this way 
have ſprung the firſt ſeaſon, when the other ſeeds, 
which have been kept dry in lofts, did not ſpring till 
the ſecond year after they have been ſown. The 
ground in which you deſign to ſow them, ſhould, the 
preceding Summer, be turned, and made very fine; 
and you may take a crop of Turnips from it, which 
alſo will help to open it, and they will be off time 
enough for you to ſow your ſeeds. In the month of 
November, ſow theſe beds very thick with the ſeeds, 
and the following Spring and Summer keep them clear 
from weeds ; and if the weather is very dry, water 
them, even although your plants are not come above 
the ground, Next Spring they will appear, and in 
Summer it will be proper to prepare nurſery beds for 
them, in a piece of good rich ground ; for they muſt 
ſtand no longer than the following Autumn; becauſe 
if they grow well, being thick ſown, they ſoon would 
choak one another. Your nurſery muſt be of the 
fame kind of ground with that wherein they were 
| EE 2 ſown ; 
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ſown; for it is certain this tree thrives beſt in good 
ground, though it will grow almoſt in any foil. When 
you are to tranſplant them, before you draw them, you 
muſt looſen them with the ſpade ; for as they emit a 
ſtrong radical deep into the ground, they would be in 
hazard of breaking, if they were not thus looſened. 
When you have taken them up, you may ſhorten the 
ſtrong radical, or top roots; but be very ſparing in 
pruning their lateral fibres. After their removal, you 
may plant them in rows, at three feet diſtance row 
from row, and two feet plant from plant, thruſting 
down the earth to their roots. In Summer they muſt 
be kept quite free from weeds ; and the year after they 
are planted, if the weather is very parching, you 


muſt give them water, which will promote their 


growth, obſerving particularly to take off all fide 
branches from them. 'This is contrary to the rule 
I have laid down in pruning other trees ; the reaſon 
is, that as the Aſh ſucks very much, and when 
young is very full of pores, it thereby imbibes ſuffici- 
ently to ſupport its ſtock, and maintain its trunk, 
without 'the help of its lateral branches : But in tak- 
ing theſe off, you muſt obſerve to do it late in Au- 
tumn, and early in the Spring, otherwiſe your trees 
will bleed, and ſuffer much. In this nurſery they 
may remain three years, and then you muſt think 
of planting them out where they are to remain. In 
this particular many people differ. In treating of 
woods ſome affirm, that every fourth or fifth tree in 
the wood ſhould be an Aſh : What they mean by 
this, is hard to ſay; for I am certain, that no tree 
will thrive under the drop of the Aſh, nor even in 
its neighbourhood, becauſe it is ſo ſtrong a ſucker, 
that it exhauſts all the nouriſhment round it ; for 
theſe reaſons, therefore, it was my conſtant practice 
to plant out thoſe trees from the nurſery, into large 
woods or plantations, into the beſt ground I could 
chuſe for them, and all by themſelves, at ten ſquare 
feet diſtance; and after they have been planted two 
years, you can eaſily perceive, by their growth, what 

are 
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are thriving and what are not, what are ſtraight 
and what are crooked. 'The ſickly and crooked ones 
ſhould be cut over, to within half a foot of the 
ground early in the Spring, which will induce them 
to ſhoot out noble ſtraight ſtems; for no tree what- 
ever agrees better with being cut down than the Aſh. 
By this culture the ſtraight thriving Aſh tree will mount 
up to a great height, and add beauty to the foreſt, 
while the weaker plants form a kind of underwood, 
which cuts every eight or ten years, for arbour, hop, 
and eſpalier poles, and for hoops, to the great profit of 
the owners of ſuch plantations. 

The Carolina Aſh, with the Flat-key, together 
with the Calabrian round-leaved Aſh, commonly call- 
ed the Manna Aſh Tree, are equally hardy with the 
common Aſh, and will grow very well in this coun- 
try, provided they have a little ſhelter when they are 


young. 


Deere 


The Plane. 


Tus, in England, goes by the name of the Sica- 
more, though I cannot think it the ſame that of 
old went under that name. But leaving this to be dif. 
cuſſed by botaniſts, I proceed to its culture, which 
is much the ſame with that of the Aſh tree. The 
keys or ſeeds of it muſt be ſown about the end of 
Autumn; for if they are kept till the Spring, they 
ſeldom or never vegetate. When the ſeeds come up, 
and are too thick, you ſhould draw out part of 
them, and thin your ſeed beds, which will make 
what remains grow the better, From the ſeed beds 
you may tranſplant them into the nurſery, giving 
them plenty of room; and from thence, three years 
after, you may trnſplant them into the places where 
they are to remain. They are not planted out in 
woods, as moſt other trees, but they are excellent 


to be planted for defence of large plantations, or large 
E e 3 nurſeries, 
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nurſeries, and gentlemens ſeats, for which uſe I think 
they have been the favourite trecs of our anceſtors. 
It difters in nothing from the Aſh, but that it comes 
up the firſt year after the ſeeds are ſown, if they are 
put into the ground early in the Autumn, or when- 
ever its ſeeds are ripe. This tree is far ſuperior to the 
Beech, for all the uſes of the turner, particularly for 
diſhes, trenchers, and bowls; and when it abounds 
with knots, as it frequently does, it is uſed by the 
Joiners for inlaying. I have alſo ſeen rooms lined with 
it; the trees indeed were very large, and had no knots 
in them; and when it was varniſhed had a very ele- 
gant appearance. When it is uſed in this way, both 
ſides of the panelling ought to be varniſhed, be- 
cauſe it is very ſuſceptible of being eaten with 
worms. 

This tree being near a-kin to the Mapple, I ſhall 
here likewiſe treat of it ; but before I begin, I ſhall 
juſt enumerate the different kinds of Plane, of which 
there are three other kinds I have not yet noticed, to 
wit; the true Oriental Plane, the Oriental Plane with 
the Mapple Leaf, and the Occidental or Virginian 
Plane. 'The Orientals are propagated either from 
ſeeds or by layers. The firſt method J ſhould chuſe, 
though the latter will alſo ſucceed, but will never 
make ſuch large trees. The Virginian or Occidental 
Plane, which neareſt of kin to the Acer majus, falſo 
multis platanus, will grow extremely well by cuttings 
planted in the month of OdHober, and I have ſeen very 
large poſts of them ſharpened at the end for the ſtrong- 
eſt ſupporters of eſpaliers, and continue longer when 


put in the ground in good plight, than any timber I 
lee uſed for that purpoſe. 


The 
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PENN ENCN=N=A 
The Mapple. 


HE ſeeds of this tree, being ſown in great nur- 

ſeries, have often produced plants with ſtripped 
leaves, and have retained their variegation very well, 
which is not common in other variegated plants, ex- 
cept the Lotus or Birds Trefoil, the feeds of which, 
when gathered from variegated plants, come up always 
variegated. 

We have two ſorts of the flowering Virginian Acers, 
but that ſort, with the largeſt red flowers about the 
branches is preferable, chiefly for the multiplicity of 
its flowers. The Norway Mapple grows to a very 
large tree in this country, and is raiſed by ſeeds, which 
it affords in great quantities, and requires the ſame 
culture with the common Mapple, falſely called the 
Plane Tree, and is very proper for incloſing plantations 
of young trees, or tor ſheltering gentlemens ſeats from 


the high winds 


{HLOIKLIIIS III II Io Ko Ko Ko KY 
| The Cheſnut. 


HIS is one of the largeſt and prettieſt trees, when 
rightly managed, that grows. In Britain it ar- 

rives at a vaſt bulk, eſpecially the ſouthern parts 
thereof, as well as the Oak, which appears from the 
many large logs of both theſe timbers that have been 
found in many buildings in London, from Henry the 
11d's time, till within theſe fifty years paſt. And in 
the northern parts of Britain, near Edinburgh, I have 
ſeen the wooden parts of the roofs of ſtables and cow- 
houſes, where, by the breath of the cattle, other 
woods have been rotted, thoſe roofs made of Cheſnut 
tree have remained ſound for above fifty years. Thoſe 
trees, therefore, when properly planted in our woods, 
E e 4 cannot 
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cannot fail to be of very great uſe and profit to the 
owners. Suffer me, therefore, to be ſome what par- 
ticular upon the culture of this tree. As ſoon as you 
deſign to plant the nuts, you are to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween what you are to plant in your woods, and what 
you are to plant out for pleaſure in avenues, or for 
bearing fruit. 'They require a very different culture, 
and you muſt take a reſolution before you plant them, 
which of the different methods you intend, ſo as 
not to confound the one with the other. I ſhall begin 
with giving you directions concerning thoſe which are 
to be planted in woods for profit. Ihe proper choice 
of ſeeds, is an article of greater importance than what 
many perſons aging ; but as upon this depends 
your ſucceſs, it will be neceſſary to attend carefully 
to it. 

We annually receive theſe nuts from Spain, Portugal 
and France; and we alſo have them from England. 
The queſtion is, whether we ſhould plant what comes 
from Southern climates, or the Nuts which we receive 
from England, in our woods ? One would natural- 
ly think, that the nuts which grow here would be 
more proper to plant out in woods, where they would 
moſt probably meet with rougher treatment and 
harder weather than thoſe trees which are planted 
near a gentleman's feat, or in a well fenced incloſure, 
But experience, the mother of all ſciences, teaches 
us rather to chuſe thoſe Nuts which come from Spain 
and Portugal, provided they are large, fair, and well 
ripened in the woods. "Thoſe Nuts being larger by 
half than what we receive from Eigland, conſequently 
the tree mult be larger alſo, and the ſtouter the tree, 
the better able it will be to bear hardſhips, A twelve- 
month before you intend to plant, make choice of the 
beſt fenced ground, and beſt ſoil in your woods; dig 
Pits a foot and an half in diameter, two feet deep ; ; lay 
up the {oil from thence to mould and mellow by the 
ſun and air; and obſerve, that your pits be eight feet 
diſtant from one another. In theſe pits plant all your 
goot Nuts, two inches deep. The good nuts you can 


diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh from the bad, by putting them into water: 
caſt away what ſwims, but what ſinks you are to uſe. 
In the Spring following, you will obſerve them com- 
ing up ; if the weather is very ſevere, you may lay 
an inch more of mould above them. 'The Summer 
following you ſhould take care to keep them free 
from all weeds, and ſtir the mould a little about 
them ; and remember that their future ſucceſs depends 
much upon the care you take in keeping cattle from 
their plantations. Early in the Spring you ſhould di- 
veſt them of lateral branches, or if they come up 
forked, you ſhould take away one of their branches, 
and leave the other for the wood. In two years you 
will eaſily obſerve if they are thriving ; if you find 
that they canker, and a moſs grows about them, cut 
their ſhoot down at the firſt bud above the ground, 
in a ſloping manner, and from that bud, they will 
ſoon ſet up another handſome ſhoot ; for their radicle 
has ſufficient ſtrength to eſtabliſh itſelf in the ground, 
and thereby to recover the plant; and you are to 
take particular care not to allow any graſs or weeds to 
twiſt about the young plants. 

The other method of planting them is in rows. 
From the ſeed beds, where they are firſt raiſed, 
they are, as uſual, to be tranſplanted into the 
nurſery. At lifting them, you are to take care to 
cut a part of the top root off, eſpecially when they are 
again to be removed into the places where they are 
to remain. They delight in a rich ſoil, but not in 
clay, and muſt be removed from the nurſery-beds 
in two years, or three at moſt, according to their 
growth. If you perceive that they do not thrive, 
but turn crooked, you muſt cut them down, as I for- 
merly directed, and they will fend up a handſome 
ſhoot. The trees planted out in this way, will bear 
fruit ſooner than theſe trees which you planted in 

our woods ; by the taking off their top root, which 
makes their lateral fibres ſpread along the ground 
within the influence of the ſun and of ſhowers, which 
are the chief principles of vegetation. 


'The 
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The Horſe-Cheſnut, one of the nobleſt trees that 
adorns our woods for beauty, muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner; and the Pavia, or red flowering Horſe- 
Cheſnut, which makes one of the moſt beautiful 
flowering trees that adorns our gardens, may alſo be 
cultivated in the ſame way ; but tor the firſt four years 
of its growth, ſhould have more ſhelter given it, in 
Winter eſpecially : Only you are to obſerve, that 
ſuch Cheſnut-trees as you are to plant out for bearing 
fruit, ſhould not have their ſide branches ſo lopped 
off as theſe trees which are planted in woods for 
umber. 


TTT T ITT CITITT AN 
The Walnut. 


7 OSE trees which are planted in your woods, 
ſhould be ſown in the places where they are to 
remain, and from thence never removed; for if their 
roots, which always tend downwards, are broken, 
cut or bruiſed, it hinders the tree from aſpiring,, 
which is the greateſt beauty in trees planted for timber. 
Indeed they will not be ſo fruitful as trees that are 
tranſplanted; but the riſk of the operation greatly 
out-balances any advantage that may accrue from it. In 
woods theſe trees ſhould be planted at twelve or thir- 
teen feet diſtance; for their vicinity to one another 
greatly promotes their growth. I would here adviſe 
to plant ſome of the black Virginian Walnuts, which 
come now in great plenty from that country; for theſe 
naturally grow ere& : but take care, that neither the 
common nor the Virginian Walnut fork when they 
come up; for no tree is more liable to do ſo than the 
\Valnut : and I always would chuſe to plant them by 
themſelves in a well ſheltered ſituation, in every reſ- 
pect treating them as I directed for the Cheſnut. 
The wood of the black Virginian Walnut is inva- 
Iuable; for the beautiful enamelling of its veins, 

when 
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when it comes to be cut, it rather ſeems to reſemble 
marble than wood. 

They delight in a rich firm loam, and they will 
alſo grow upon the declivities of chalky hills, or ſtony 
ground. It is very remarkable in this tree, that the 
more uncultivated the ſoil is, the more beautiful is their 
wood, and better for the cabinet-maker's uſe than 
what grows in a richer ſoil. 

If you deſign to plant Walnut trees for fruiting, 
they muſt be ſown in beds. TWẽ O years aſter, they 
muſt be tranſplanted into the nurſery ; when they 
have grown two years more, they will be fit to plant 
out into the places where they are to remain, and to 
be treated in the ſame manner as I directed for the 
Cheſnut ; with this peculiar difference, however, that 
you are to plant the Walnuts no leſs than twenty-five 
or thirty feet diſtant one from another, for the ſake 
of their fruits and the extending of their branch- 
es ; for it is very obſervable, that when Walnut trees 
are planted for fruiting, and have been frequently 
tranſplanted, and their radicle or top root lopt a little, 
that not one in a thouſand of them grows erect in 
Its ſtem, but diſperſes it branches at a great diſtance 
from the trunk of the tree; and the more crooked and 
pervading theſe branches are, you are ſure of the larg- 
er crops of fruit. I next proceed to treat of a very 
beautiful tree. 
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The Duickbeam, 


or 


Roane Berry Tree. 


HIS tree, for its beautiful flowers in May, and 

its very handſome ſcarlet fruit in Autumn, yields 
in beauty to no tree I know, eſpecially if we conſider 
the vaſt ere& ſtature to which in a ſhort time it attains. 
This, together with its reſiſting all the inclemencies 
of our climate, thriving where few other trees will 
proſper, makes it deſerve our utmoſt care and culture 
to propagate it. It is of the Sorbus tree kind, and is 
botanically named Sorbus aucuparia Fobannis Bobini. 
This tree delights in a moiſt looſe ſoil, and may be 
eaſily propagated from the berries, which it produces 
in great quantities: theſe, after picking away the pulp 
trom about them, may be ſown in November or March, 
where they may continue two years ; and afterwards 
be tranſplanted out into the places where they are to 
remain for good. As I ſaid before, they grow upon 
any ſoil, but proſper beſt where the ground is wrought 
moit about them. The uſes of this tree are many: 
} have often ſeen good walking canes made of its 
boughs; and the wheelwright and huſhandman apply 
it to many uſes: in ſhort, I know no tree ſo capable 
to make a large garden pretty, by its delicious flowers 
in the Spring, and its charming ſcarlet coloured fruit 
in Autumn; and, when ready for cutting, of ſuch 
general uſe. 

I ſhall next proceed to the culture of another tree, 
which likewiſe yields very beautiful flowers, and the 
curious enamel of whoſe wood, richly deſerves the 
carpenter's niceſt care. Was it more generally known, 
it could not fail to be more eſteemed, and conſequently 
more cultivated. 


The 
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The Laburnum, 
or 


Peaſe-cod Tree. 


OTANICALLY named Citiſus Alpinus latifolius, 

flare ramoſo pendulo longiori, of Tournefrat. Their 
flowers are produced in May in very long yellow co- 
loured ſpikes, which are ſucceeded by long cods like 
Peaſe, which include their ſeeds, and it is from the 
form of theſe that the tree receives the name of Peaſe- 
cod-tree. 

It is propagated from ſeeds, which are uſually ſown 
in February or March, on a bed of good freſh light 
earth, covering them with an inch of the ſame mould ; 
and in fix weeks after they will appear above ground. 
If the whateer be dry, you ſhould water them as oc- 
caſion requires. 

If your trees have grown very tall the firſt year, you 
may tranſplant them into the nurſery, planting them 
in rows three feet diſtant, and one foot aſunder in the 
rows, laying on the roots of theſe young plants a good 
deal of ſtraw in the Winter- time, to protect their fibres 
from the ſeverities of the froſt, and in Summer from 
the parching rays of the ſun. In the nurſery, if they 
like the ſoil, they will grow very faſt, and in two years 
muſt be planted out into the places where they are to 
remain; for if you ſuffer them to continue longer in 
the nurſery, it will be hard to get them up without 
injuring their fibres, than which nothing is more in- 
jurious to theſe trees. And here I ſhall give a very 
neceſſary caution for all quick growing trees, that 
the firſt year after they riſe, they muſt be tranſplanted 
from the ſeed-bed into the nurſery, where they 
muſt remain no longer than two years; for if they 
become very tall before you plant them out into the 
places where they are to ſtand, they ſeldom thrive 
well. 
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No tree whatever is more hardy, after it is plant- 
ed out, than the Peaſe- cod trees; and if it be planted 
in ground it delights in, it will grow to a great big- 
neſs; ſome I have ſown, grew to ſuch a ſize, that 
tea tables have been made of one plank of the wood. 
The wood is of a bright yellow colour, with blackiſh 


purple veins, and far exceeds the prettieſt Mahogony I 
ever ſaw. 


OOO 3 WIOKOKNOKK 
The Lime. 


HE firſt ſeeds of this tree I ever raiſed, were 

ſent me as a preſent from a gentleman in En- 
gland. With them I received the following letter of 
directions how to ule them: 


c N I R, 
5 7 Have ſent you half a pound of Lime-tree ſeeds per- 
«6 # fedtly ripe, which is pretty extraordinary, as they 
« ſeldom ripen thoroughly with us. As a great deal de- 
© pends upon the direflions how and when to ſow them, 
« ſball give you a few, which I hope you will find 
c uſeful, No tree is ſo tender when it is young, as 
« the Lime: after it is ſown, it lies twelve months 
ce in the ground before the ſeedlings appear, and riſes 
& preciſely within four or pve days of that day when 
& in the preceding year it was ſown: therefore J 
& would adviſe you to ſow the ſeeds about the twen- 
cc fieth of May, keeping them clear from weeds, and 
« watering the beds in dry weather, even before they 
& come up. In Winter lay a conſiderable quantity of 
« JVheat-ſlraw upon the beds where you ſow them, to 
ce protect them from froſt, and you will ſee your ſeeds 
« come up within two or three days before or after the 
e twentieth of May following. They may remain in the 
& ſecd-bed two years, and then it will be proper to 
& plant them out in the nurſery. Give them plenty of 
© rocm therein, and let them remain there for four years, 
a 
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« and when you plant them out, be ſure to give them a 
& rich loam. By following theſe directions, your trees 
* can ſcarcely fail of growing to a very great ſize. Ob- 
& ſerve one thing particularly, not to plant them deep; 
« for by that error I have loft more plants than any other 
« way.” 

Conformable to this direction I managed my trees, 
and had a good number of the fineſt plants, raiſed 
from ſeed, I ever ſaw, far exceeding thoſe raiſed from 
layers. 

It is remarkable in this tree, that ſuch as you raiſe 
from layers will ſeldom or never produce ſeeds. "Their 
layers are rooted in twelve months, and may then be 
planted out into a nurſery, where they may ſtand four 
years, after which they muſt be tranſplanted out into 
the places where they are to ſtand, in the ſame manner 
as the ſeedlings above mentioned. 

I come now to treat of Aquatic Trees. 


The Alder, or Aller. 


Have often heard that this tree has been raiſed 
from ſeeds, but I never practiſed it. My way of 
raiſing it was from ſuckers, which grow in great plen- 
ty in theſe grounds, where the old trees were cut ; but 
though this be my practice, yet J cannot much ap- 
prove of it, for the ſuckers are very long before they 
become fit for any uſe. Therefore, the beſt method I 
know to raiſe them is: take a middle aged tree, which 
is twiggy about its ſides; cut it in pieces four feet 
long ; ſharpen the cuttings at the ends, but do not 
take away the ſide twigs from them. In the month of 
November thruſt them into a ſwampy piece of ground, 
two feet down, and the year following you will obſerve 
them ſhoot ſtrong. In two years after this, it they 
produce no more than one ſhoot upward, — 
own 
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down to within three buds of the place from whence 
it ſhot ; and next year, and the years following, you 
will ſee the ſtock ſend out two or three ſtrong ſhoots ; 
by this means in a ſhort time you may have a whole 
wood of them. I have likewiſe ſeen them propagated 
by taking up the old roots of the trees which have 
been cut, together with their. fibres ; then ſplit the 
roots, preſerving as many of the fibres as you can, and 
plant them again, and they will ſend you up a great 
many noble young ſhoots. 


KXRANAMEREERKRKAIRKIRIK N 
The Birch. 


ON TRARY to what Mr. Evelin ſays, and of 
which Mr. Philip Millar takes no notice, I have 
raiſed a vaſt number of theſe trees from feeds. I 
bought about four pounds weight, which I ſowed in the 
month of February, in a piece of indifferent ground in 
a nurſery in my woods, covering them with a quarter 
of an inch of mould, for theſe ſeeds cannot endure to be 
much covered. Over this I ſpread ſome ſmall cuttings 
of whins, to preſerve the ſeeds from the birds (who are 
very fond of them at this ſeaſon of the year) which, 
when the plants appeared, I took away. In this nur- 
ſery they remained two years, and afterwards I tranſ- 
planted them out into the woods, pretty thick, and 
took ſome of them home to make plantations of, near 
my houſe, purely for their fragrance; for they emit, 
after a ſhower of rain, an oderiferous flavour. In 
three years after this I obſerved my plants grow very 
tall, but at the ſame time very ſlender; and theſe 
planted in the beſt ground were the ſmalleſt, moſt 
crooked, and the moſt wind-waved ; therefore I re- 
folved to cut them down within two inches of the 
ground, and in about four years after I had the moſt 
beautiful plants I ever ſaw, ſtraight, tall, and ſtrong, 
and far excelling thoſe which I gathered annually in 


my woods to make nurſeries of, I bought alſo from 
the 
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the ſame perſon ſome Fir- ſeed, but that did not come 
up, which J attributed to its being kiln dried. 


SOON 
The Abele Tree. 


S only propagated from the ſuckers, of which you 

may have plenty, by cutting down ſome of the 
trees, working the ground about them, and pre- 
ferving them from cattle. This tree together with 
the Aſpin or Quaking Aſp, are produced in the 
ſame manner. I am ſurpriſed how a late author 
ſpeaks ſo diminutively of the Quaking Aſp. I faw 
within theſe ten years a large plantation of theſe 
trees near a gentleman's ſeat in the biſhoprick of 
Durham, moſt of them near forty feet high, without 
a ſide branch, which he eſteemed very much, and 
ſold for a great price, to the mill-wrights and carpen- 


ters about the country. 


{EVE LLLILEILIL LIL LILIAN 
Willows. 


F which there are thirty ſorts known to the 
O baſket- makers. They are all propagated by cut- 
tings, planted in a moiſt ſoil. But there is one par- 
ticular kind, which excells the whole, called the 
Huntingdon Willow, which comes very ſoon to be a 
large tree. Theſe are more properly called Sallows ; 
they grow in rich ground, and, although it 1s not wet, 
they will proſper well. 

Willows are propagated by ſhort cuttings, but 
Sallows are propagated from ſtakes or truncheons, ſe- 
ven feet long, which, when thruſt into the ground in 
October or February, will thrive exceeding well. 


I ſhall next treat of Evergreen Trees, which are fit 


to be planted out in woods. 
Ff The 
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The Fir. 
FNUOMMONLY called the Scots Fir. Moſt au- 


thors who have wrote of this tree, have treat- 
ed it in ſuch a ſuperficial manner, that they either 
ſeem not to value it, or, what I rather believe to be 
the caſe, they neither know the'tree, nor ifs culture : 
I therefore think it my duty to give you my own prac- 
tice in which I ſucceeded extremely well. 

This tree is only propagated from ſeeds, which 
are contained in cones or clogs, as they are called, 
which are ripe or fall from the trees in December and 
January, at which time you ſhould gather them, ob- 
ſerving always to make uſe of thoſe cones which fall 
from the eldeſt, talleſt, ſtraighteſt and beſt grown trees 
you have. There is ſometimes a difficulty to get the 
ſeeds out of the cones, and if you are not favoured with 
much ſun, which will make theſe cones burſt, it ts 
extremely difficult to bring out the ſeeds. The me- 
thod of getting out theſe ſeeds which ſucceeded beſt 
with me, was this: In my ſecond ſtove, where the air 
was kept up to temperate, I ſpread my mats upon the 
brick floor, under which there was no heat, the air in 
the room only being warmed moderately. Upon the 
mats I laid my clogs, which 'in about three or four 
weeks opened, and yielded me plenty of ſeed. A friend 
of mine that was preſent at the operation, objeQted, 
that this was very near kiln-drying, which might de- 
ſtroy the ſeeds; to which I anſwered that I was not 
afraid of their being too much dried, as the air in the 
room was but moderately warm, and there was no heat 
below them, and that every two days I took out 
what ſeeds had burſt from the cones; nor was the 
heat comparable toa kiln, which is warm below, where 
conſequently the ſeeds muſt be roaſted. The effect 
was, that when I ſowed my ſeeds they came all up 
to great perfection, notwithſtanding that I had brought 
them out in this manner from the cones. However, 


perſons that have not the ſame convenience I had, may 
open 
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open their cones in the ſun, which no doubt is a very 
good method, and what does not open before they are 
ſown, will burſt from the cone in the ſummer time; 
and you ſhould keep their ſeeds in caniſters, or lea- 
ther bags, till next ſowing ſeaſon, in a dry open 
place, where neither ſun-ſhine nor fire heat can get 
at them. 

About the end of April prepare your ground for 
ſowing, by trenching it, and making it fine, taking 
out all ſtones, and roots of weeds, or graſs. If 
this be done in Ofober preceeding it will ſtill be ſo 
much the better ; and if you lay it up in ridges after 
it is ſo trenched, it will be ſtill of greater ſervice. The 
ground ſhould be of a middling nature, neither too 
poor nor too rich, too clayey, nor too ſandy. Take 
off a pretty good cuffing with the rake, and if the 
ground is very dry, and no rain like to happen, wa- 
ter the beds from a garden pot, with the roſe upon 
it; then ſow your ſeeds pretty thick; draw on 
the earth, and dreſs up your beds with a very ſhort 
toothed rake, and in two or three days after, riddle 
on an inch of the ſame earth upon them. Some 
weeks after you will ſee them peeping through the 
ground, and now is the preciſe time, when your 
greateſt care is required to preſerve them; for at 
their firſt appearance above ground, they bring up 
the huſk of the ſeed at their tops, which whenever the 
birds perceive, they fly greedily to attack them, and 
picking at the ſeed huſk, they nip off the heads of 
the young plants, which utterly deſtroys them. I co- 
vered my beds therefore with cloſe wrought nets, ſup- 
ported above the beds with hoops ſo high, as to 
be without the reach of the birds bill. This does 
very well; but there 1s ſtill a better method, which 
is to ſet boys near the beds, from ſun-riſing till ſun- 
ſet, giving them piſtols to fire, with powder only, which 
will ſo frighten the birds, that they will not venture, 
for ſome time at leaſt, to come back again. If the 
weather is very dry, you muſt water them frequently, 
which will promote their growth exceedingly, and 

2 when 
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when weeds appear, you muſt take them out care- 
fully, becauſe in the non- age of the plants, they are 
apt to come out with the weeds. In the beginning of 
November riddle on a good quantity of ſaw-duſt, that 
has been dried ſome time, or for want of that, bear 
or oat chaff, which when laid upon the beds, will 
prevent the froſt from throwing the young plants out 
of the ground, and in April following, weed the beds 
of the Firs which have the largeſt growth, and plant 
them out in the following manner, which, though 
directly contrary to the opinion of all authors, who 
have wrote upon the ſubject, has, with me, always 
been attended with great ſucceſs. I am not for plant- 
ing out the whole of the ſeedlings at this time, but 
ſuch only as are very rampant in their growth. At 
two years old your Firs muſt be tranſplanted either 
into nurſeries or incloſed grounds, where they are to 
remain. This laſt method I moſt approve of. The 
manner of planting is: In the month of April, when 
you intend to take out the rampant growers from 
your beds, after taking them out, put down the earth 
with your hand cloſe by the roots of theſe you leave in 
the beds; and if you have them to carry to any di- 
ſtance, have ſome paped earth by you, that 1s, ſome 
well wetted earth, and tie a layer of it round -the 
roots of your ſeedlings, which otherwiſe would dry 
very faſt. If you defign to make large plantations, it 
will be neceſſary to incloſe the ground with fail dykes, 
to prevent the intruſion of cattle, which may be 
croſſed with other fail dykes at right angles, at every 
three or four acres. If your ground 1s bare where you 
intend to plant them, or if it has very ſhort graſs up- 
on it, you have no more to do, but to make a flit with 
your ſpade, ſet in your plant at the diſtance of about 
two or three feet, put the root of the plant cloſe” to 
the ground. There is little danger of 'planting this 
tree too thick, for the rank growers will deſtroy ſuch 
as do not thrive, and the under branches fall off when 
they run high, whereby they prune themſelves, and 
ſave j ou that trouble. If Junipers, or any low grow- 


ing 
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ing plants are upon the ground, or if the ground where 
you intend to plant them, is rank with graſs, or tall 
growing whins, you muſt plant your ſeedlings in pits, 
at alittle diſtance from theſe under growths, leſt they 
ſhould be choaked or hurt by them ; and if you de- 
ſign to plant Oak, Beech, or any other trees amongſt 
them, they ſhould be planted at eight feet diſtant ; 
for it is almoſt incredible to think how faſt Oaks grow 
when planted among Firs. I have alſo planted, with 
great ſucceſs, a few of the Cedars of Lebanon amongſt 
Firs ; but this is not to be done, until the Firs have 
become pretty large plants, to protect them; obſerv- 
ing ſtrictly, however, not to ſuffer the Firs to drop 
over them; and betwixt the Cedars and the Firs 1 
planted Oaks, that when the Firs were cut away, the 


Oak, which is a long laſting tree, might give ſuitable 
ſhelter to the Cedar. 


LTTLTTTTTTTT III KL 
Of Coppices. 


3 I gone through moſt of the trees 
that are planted either for pleaſure or profit. I 
ſhall now conclude the whole by a few obſervations on 
the raiſing of Coppices, or ſmall woods, a work the 
more neceſſary, as it is in the power of gentlemen of 
but very moderate fortunes, whilſt the culture of large 
woods requires both extent of ground and expence in 
management. - 

Whenever you intend to make ſmall woods of cop- 
pices, you are firſt to incloſe your ground ſufficient- 
ly, ſo that no cattle may get in to browes upon your 
young plants, *or amongſt them. If there is any na- 
tural wood in this incloſed ground, you are not to 
take it intirely away; nor Junipers, ſcantling Whins, 
or other low growing Shrubs; but ſow the ſeeds of 
your trees near them, in ſuch a manner as that the 
under-wood may not choak them when your young 
plants come up. If the graſs is rank, you muſt pare 
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the ſurface of the earth at a little diſtance round the 
pits wherein you ſow your ſeeds, that the graſs may 
not twiſt round the young ſhoots of your plants which 
would choak them. I would always adviſe, rather 
to ſow than plant your woods ; for thoſe trees which 
are ſown, and remain untouched, will in twenty years 
far outſtrip any tree you can plant. Thin your plants 
when they come to a tolerable height, moderately, but 
not all at once, for that would let in too much cold air 
to your plants ; but from delicacy on this point, you 
muſt not crowd your plants too much; for, if too 
much crowded, for want of a due circulation of air, 
they will run like may-poles, and turn out good for 
nothing. Take away all forked ſhooters, by taking 
off their ſtems ; but do not diveſt your trees of all 
their de branches, for this would ruin their heads. 
It your young plants which you ſowed, do not thrive 
after the firſt three or four years, cut them down, and 
they will ſoon after ſend up good young ſhoots, which 
in time will make large trees. 

Theſe coppices may be cut every twelve or four- 
teen years, or may ſtand longer if you fo incline; but 
no large wood muſt feel the weight of the ax, till it is 
fiſty years old. | 

Before I leave this ſubject, I cannot but regret the 
univerſal negle& that at preſent prevails, in the article 
of woods and plantations. Oak-woods, formerly our 
glory, are now ſcarce known, though our Acorns and 
ſoil are equal, if not ſuperior, to thoſe of former times. 
What effect this may have on our commercial intereſt 
time only can diſcover. I ſhall juſt ſay, that it is far 
from being improbable, that neceſſity at laſt will ob- 
lige us to perform what indolence or falſe taſte at pre- 
ſent hinders us from executing. ; 

It is indeed matter of ſurpriſe, that a culture of 
this kird, which in a courſe of years, is attended 
with ſo much profit to the planter, or his ſucceſſors, 
ſhould be ſo greatly neglected in this induſtrious age. 
One would imagine that intereft, if no other motive 
could prevail, would have the effect to engage many in 

ſuch 
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ſuch a purſuit.— But experience ſhews us quite a dif- 
ferent proſpect. Preſent profit, or preſent pleaſure, is 
the object of every wiſh ; and there are but few who 
beſtow one thought on the advantages that would ac- 
crue to poſterity from raiſing woods and foreſts. On 
the contrary, even where ſuch woods are raiſed, and 
perhaps in a thriving condition, how often do we ſee 
the beſt trees culled out for ſome favourable avenue or 
incloſure; and even the woods themſelves mangled 
and cut down, and the very beſt and moſt promiſing 
trees deſtroyed, to form a viſto to ſome antiquated 
ruin; or, to be ſtill more modern, to ſome Indian Pa- 
god or Chineſe 'Temple. 

The author of this work ſympathizes on ſo woeful 
a degeneracy. He hopes the few hints he has thrown 
out, may have ſome effect to correct a taſte ſo gene- 
rally deſtructive. The rules he has laid down, are 
moſtly founded on his own experience; and he with 
confidence can promiſe, that if ſtrictly followed, they 
can ſcarce fail of the deſired ſucceſs. 
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An Account of the beſt Method of planting EL TREES, 
on a cold, ſliff, clayey Soil. 


SIR, 
AM much ſurpriſed to have ſeen ſo little on the ſub- 
ject of planting: Some good directions on this head 
could not fail being very uſeful to many gentlemen who 
lead a country life, and have little elſe to do but to in- 
prove their eſtates, and be uſeful to their neighbours. 

My preſent intention is to inform you of an experi- 

ment I made in the year 1737, of planting ſome Elms 
on a ſtiff clay, a ſoil which is, in general, in this coun- 
ty, thought not ſo well to ſuit them as others of a light- 
er and drier nature. 

My firſt buſineſs in this grand affair was to lay a plan 
of operations: accordingly, I marked out the ground, 
driving a ſmall ſtake in the ſpot where every tree was to 
be planted. 

As ſoon as harveſt was over, I hired ſome labourers, 
and made them dig a hole fix feet ſquare, and four feet 
deep, wherever they found a ſtake, throwing the earth 
which came out of the hole round its edges. 

When this work was done, I let it lie in the above ſtate 
all that winter and the enſuing ſummer, with an intent 
that the ſtiff obſtinate nature of the clay ſhould be me- 
liorated by the powerful influences of the froſts, fun, 
and variable air. 

At the end of the ſummer of 1738, I found I had 
not loſt my labour, when I came to examine the ſtate 
of my experiment. The nature of” the ſoil, wherever 
the air could operate upon it, was entirely changed, the 
clay being much leſs compact, and approaching nearer 
to the ſubſtance of a ſtiff loam, being crumbly, though 
cloſe in its texture. 

As foon as I found that my land was thus in proper 
order for planting, I procured from an honeſt nurſery- 
man, a ſufficient number of young Em trees, order- 
ing him to mark the north ſide of every one of them, 
with ſome white paint, previous to his taking them up. 
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This was a precaution ſome might think unneceſſary; 
but my reaſon for doing it was, becauſe I imagined that 
a tree, removed from its native ſpot, and tranſplanted 
into ancther place, muſt thrive better if, -on, being re- 
moved, it enjoyed the ſame aſpects as before; and in- 
deed ſome ſmall experiments I had before made in this 
matter ſeemed to confirm me in the opinion. 

As ſoon as I had beſpoke my trees, I employed ſome 
labourers to fill up the holes above-mentioned with the 
earth that came out of them ; but I firſt ſprinkled ſome 
flacked lime over the bottom of each hole, and mixed 
lime with the earth as it was thrown in, to the quantity 
of a buſhel for cach hole. 

W hen this work was done, and the ground appeared 
level, with a little ſpare earth near each hole, I had 
my trees planted in the following manner : 

began planting my trees about the tenth day of 
OQtober, and had finiſhed by the latter end of the 
month. 

I cauſed, in the firſt place, the roots to be moder- 
ately trimmed with a very ſharp knife, each root bein 
cut ſloping, not tranſverſely, the ſlope being 55 
or next the ground: this was, in ſome meaſure, eſſential 
to prevent the moiſture proceeding from rain from 
ſoaking into the wounded part. 

Having proceeded thus far, I cauſed a tree to be ſet 
over each hole, upon the ſurface of the ground, round 
the roots of which ſome under-turf earth was piled, 
and over that the remainder of the natural ſoil, with 
which ſome flaked lime had been mixed. 

The upper part of the little hillock, formed round 
the roots of the tree, was made a little hollow, to con- 
vey to the plant as much rain as would be neceſſary to 
ſupply it with a ſufficient quantity of moiſture. 

I then employed the pariſh-ſexton to ſecure the little 
mound with brambles, wattled in the fame manner as 
are the graves in a country church-yard ; my laſt buſi- 
neſs being to apply ſome long ſtakes to each tree, by 
way of fupporting it, till it had taken firm root. 


In 
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In this manner, then, I planted the whole number of 
my trees; and they ſucceeded to a wonder, for but ten 
failed ; and the bark of theſe was, on examination, 
found to have been injured by an aſs, which broke in- 
to my ground: however, the next year I had them 
replaced, and.the diſadvantage was not great. 

W hat is moſt remarkable is, that my trees ſtood well 
the memorable hard froſt, without being, as far as I 
could find, in the leaſt injured. 

I well knew, that the only way to defend the roots of 
my young trees from the damp, raw, under-earth, 
which had proved fatal to other plantations, was to 
raiſe them above it: this I effected, by planting them 
on the ſurface of the foil; and ſuch roots as ſtruck 
downwards found a good warm bed in the earth, 
which had been ſtirred and mixed with lime: however, 
as the Elm has naturally a ſpreading root, the nouriſh- 
ment was chiefly extracted from the upper bed of 
earth, the main roots being covered by only a few inch- 
es of mould and ſome of them, at this time, lie quite 
bare and prominent above the earth. 

A great deal depends on ſtaking young trees ſo ſe- 
curely that they ſhall not be ſhaken by every guſt of 
wind, in ſuch a manner as to diſplace their roots in the 
earth ; for by this means the fibres of the roots of 
ſuch ſhaken trees are removed from the ſurfaces which 
ſhould afford them nouriſhment; and either the tree 
dies, or the mouths of the roots muſt again have time 
ſo to adapt themſelves to the circumjacent particles of 
earth, as to be in a capacity of ogce more extratting 
their nouriſhment and food from their common mo- 
ther. 


I am yours, &c. 


Eſſex, Nov. 12, 1764. 
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Bed, 82. The beſt Kinds 
for the open Ground, 183 
The Culture of them, 
with Directions for bring- 


ing them forward very 
early, 184 
Beetraves, Directions for 


raiſing them, 148 
Beets, the Manner of culti- 


vating them, 162 
Biennials, a curious collec- 
tion of them, 31 


Eligbting, the beſt aſpected 
Wall to prevent it, 3. 
Occaſioned frequently by 
a gravelly Soil, 36 


Ba 


r 
Cherwil, faveet, the Time of 


Bon Critienne, a fine Pear, 
Directions for its Culture, 


Borders for Vines before 32 
walls, Directions for mak- 
ing them, 12. For other 
Fruit, 29 

Brocali, the Culture of it, 173 
(See the Italian Method as 
communicated by the Bp. of 
Killala to the Dublin Soci- 
ety, before the Beginning of 
the Book xxv.) 

Bulbus Iris, the Manner of 
railing it, 385 


C. 


Cabbages and Sawnys, Direc- 
tions how to raiſe them, 
175 

Carnations, their different 
Sorts, with their Culture 
and the Compoſt beſt for 
them, 383 
Carrots, the Cultivation of 
them in Gardens, and in 
the Fields, 147 
Celeriand Celeriac, the Time 
of ſowing it, 156. An acci- 
dental Diſcovery by which 
ſome raiſed them very 
lar 158 
e El or Prickly Cinara, 
Directious for its Culture, 
163 

Cherries, the Management of 
them, with the Soil beſt 
ſuited to them, 26. Man- 
ner of laying them to the 
Wall, 27. he beſt for 
the South Welt aſpected 
Wall, 50 


ſowing it, 160 
Chives, Directions for pro- 
pagating them, 145 
chen, Rofe, or Blac He- 
lebore, its Culture, 191 
Clary, Directions for raiſing 
it, 17 
Coal Aſhes, with the ſweeping 
of the Streets, a good 
Manure for ſtrong Sol, 2 
Colchicum 'Vernal, or the 
Hutumnal Crocus, Direc- 
tions 'for planting, 208. 
Further Particulars rela- 
tive to it, 388 
Colloxaſloabers, Directions for 
the Management of them, 
170 
Compoſt Yard, its ſituation, 
390. Directions for laying 
it out, for the Þ = 
Compoſt, (for the Primroſe 
wy Polyanthos fee the 
Treatiſe on Vegetation, iv. 
Auritulas do. v. Hyacinths 


Bt 7. vi.) for the Culture of 


the Pine Apple, 118. For 
the Polyanthos Narciſſus, 
391. Remarkable Care 
taken'to adjuſt the Com- 

ft for Flowers with that 
prepared by the Dutch,395 
Corn-flag, the Culture of — 
387 

Creſſes, the different Sorts of 
them, with direQions for 
raiſing them, I $5 
Crocus, or Crocus Vermus, the 
different Sorts of the ſpring 
Kind, with the Manner of 
cultivating them, 201 


Crows-fort, ſee Ranunculus. 
Crown 


IN Dr 


Crewn Imperial, the different 


Sorts, and how to be ma- 


naged, 212 
92 Directions for 
forcing them on Hot-beds, 
74. How to be planted 
and the management of 
them, 77. Directions to 
be obſerved when fruiting, 
79. Under Bell-glaſſes, the 
management of them, 94 
Cuiſs Madame, a fine Pear, 
Directions for the manage- 
ment of it, 45 
Currants, a good Fruit for 
the North aſpected Wall, 

| oo For Eſpaliers the 
rts to be preferred” 63. 
Directions how to propa- 
gate them, 65 
Cyclamen or Sow-bread, their 
different Sorts and how to 
be raiſed, 206 


D. 


Daffodills, or Pſeudo-Narciſ- 
ſus, the different Sorts, 
with Directions for the ma- 
nagement of them, 203 

Den, Canis, or Dog's Tooth 
Violet, its Culture, 208. 
Of their Seedlings, 211 

Dill, how to be raiſed, 177 

Directions, general ones, to 
Floriſts and Nurſery-men, 

388 

Dogwood Trees, the Sorts that 
will ſtand out in this Ch- 
mate, and thoſe fitteſt for 
Clumps, 

Dracunculus, or Dragon, the 
Timeand Manner of plant- 
ing them, 388 


Dung, the different Sorts of, 
and how to be uled in the 
Garden, 187. (For the Uſe 
of that of Cows, Oxen, and 
Hogs, in the Culture of a 
Garden, fee the Treatiſe on 
Vegetation, ix 


E. 


Earth, its compoſition and 
how fertilized ſee the Trea- 
tiſe on Vegetation, i 

Eaft aſpected Walls, Directions 
for laying them out. 56 

Endive, the Manner of cul- 


tivating it, 160 
Eſpaliers, Directions for fram- 
ing them, 60. The Fruits 


bett ſuited to them, 63. 
For ſmall one, Guſeber- 
ries and Currants are re 
commended, ih. 
Exotics, ſuch as will thrive 
beſt in Clumps, on the 
South Side of a Garden, 
55. Such as muſt be plant- 
ed in the Stove, 107 


. 


_ Directions for railing 
179 

Figs, the” Manner of pro- 
agating them, with the 
belt | adapted Situations for 
them, 46. The Culture of 
this Fruit, with the Names 
of thoſe moſt eſteemed, 76. 
The Time of planting 
them, 47. Pruning in the 
„ the moſt eligible, 
— of them 


in * Winter, 49 
Finachia, 


= 
| 
: 
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| 


Finochia, or Italian Fennel, 
Directions for raiſing it, 17 
Fleur du Lys, or Iris, the dif- 

ferent Sorts, with their 
Culture, 385. 
Flowers, the Manner of pre- 
ſerving them on Paper, as 
practiſed in Holland, 255 
Frames and Glaſſes for forcing 
Vines, Directions for mak- 


ing them, 16 
Fritillaries, the Manner of 
raiſing them, 208 


Fruits, Directions for forcing 
againſt Timber Walls, 83 


Fruiting of the Pine Apple, 


an accidental Diſcovery, 
which proved very ſucceſſ- 
tul, 133 


G. 
Garden the Kitchen, the form 
and ſituation of one, 1. 
General Directions for the 


Poſition of the Walls, 3. 


Beit Situation for the South 
Wall, . The beſt Man- 


ner of building Walls, 4. 
Hot-walls with Flues and 
Ovens, Directions for their 
Conſtructions, 5. The 
South Side, how to be diſ- 
poied of when laid open, 
55. ( For the Management 


of the different Soils ſee © 


the Treatiſe on Vegetation, 
iii. 

Garden, the Flower, the ex- 
ter.t and fituation of one, 
with the nature of the Soil 
moſt to be coveted, 389 
Gladiolus, or Cor u-Hlag, Di- 
tections for raiſing them, 


387 


K. 


Gooſeberries, the beſt Sort 
for Eſpaliers, and how to 
be propagated, 64. Di- 
rections for pruning them, 


Grafting on Peach Arie 
Stocks, to be preferred, 
36. The Butter Pear on 
Quince Stocks, when the 
Soil is ſtrong, and hold- 
ing, but otherwiſe on free 
Stocks, 44. Apples for, 
Eſpaliers, on Paradiſe 
Stocks when confined, 60. 
but on Codlings, Dutch 
Paradiſe or Bittern, when 
there is room, ib. 
Green-houſe, Mr. Miller's Di- 
rections for erecting one, 


115 
H. 


Helebore-black, or Chriſtmaſs 
Roſe, Directions for propa- 
gating it, 191 

Hepatica, an Account of it, 
with its Culture, 196 

Hot-beds for the Melonry, tc. 
the proper Situation for 
one, 66. For Muſhrooms, 
Directions for making, 67. 
For Aſparagus, 71. For 
Peaſe, 81. In the Kitch- 
en Garden, for raiſing of 
Muſk Melons, 85. Of 
Horſe-duag for the raiſing 
of Cucumbers 2nd Melons, 
Directions for making, 185 
of Tanner's Bark, 188 

Hot-walls for Vines, the Ma- 

nagement of them, 5. 
their Conſtruction, 6. For 


Peaches 


INDEX 


Peaches and Wedtarines, 
Directions for them, 20. 
A Lift of thoſe fitteſt for 
forcing, 21. Great Ad- 


vantage of thoſe Walls 


recommended, — Some 
Directions neceſſary to be 
attended to, 84 


Hyacinths Oriental, ( for their 
Compoſt ſee the Treatiſe on 
Vegetation, vi.) A fine 

ure for them, 189. 
A Collection of them par- 
ticularly deſcribed, 213. 
Hyacinths Single, the white 
early Blowers, 214. The 
Roſe coloured, 216. The 
Blues, 217. The light co- 
loured, 219. Directions 
for the Management of 
theſe that are to carry 
Seeds, 222.—Compoſt ne- 


ceſſary for their culture, 


22 3.— directions for ſow- 
ing this Seed, with the 


ſtri& attention to be gi- 


ven them, 226. Manage- 
ment of them in the lifting 
Seaſon, 229. Directions 
for planting them, 230 
Hy acinths Double, the dark 
coloured blue, 231. The 
light coloured blue, 235. 
Pure Whites without mix- 
ture, 238. White with Vi- 
olet coloured Hearts, 239. 
White mixed with red, 
241. White mixed with 
fleſh colour, 243. Red co- 
loured, 245. Culture of 
the large Flowers, with 
the Compoſt for them, 246. 
DireQtions for planting 
them on their arrival from 


Hyacinths, 


Holland, ib. Manner of 


preſerving their Roots, 
250. Rules neceſſary to 
be attended to on planting 
them, 251. Manner of 
ſewing the Seed, 252. The 


 Off-fets how to be ma- 


naged, 253. Lift of Dou- 
ble white and red early 
Blowers, 255. Of Dou- 
ble blues early Blowers, ib. 
Of Double white and red 
ſecond Blowers, 256. Of 
Double blues ſecond Blow- 
ers, 257. Of Double red 
and white late Blowers, 
ib. Of Double blues late 
Blowers, 258. Of Single 
blues early Blowers, ib. 
Of Single blues ſecond 
Blowers ib. Of Single blue 
late Blowers, 259. Of 
Single white and roſe co- 
loured early Blowers, ib. 
Of Single white and roſe 
coloured ſecond Blowers, 
ib. Of Single white and 
roſe coloured late Blowers, 

260 
Directions for 
blowing them in Water, 
with a Tit of ſuch as are 
moſt fit "for the Purpoſe, 
261. Directions for pre- 
ſerving their Roots after 
they have blown in the 
Water, 262. To judge of 
the well young of your 
Flowers, 263. Particulars 
neceſſary to be attended to 
in planting them, 265. 


Some general Rules to be 


obſerved, go 


G g | T. Iris, 


I N D E X. 


I. 


Iris, or Fleur de Lys, its Cul- 
ture, 385 


K. 


Kidney-beans, on Hot-beds, 
how to be managed, 82. 
The beſt Kinds for the 
open Ground, 183. The 
Culture of them, with Di- 
rections for bringing them 
forward very early, 184 


L. 


Leaves of Trees, Directions 
for making a Compoſt of 
them, ſee the Treatiſe on 
Vegetation, X 

Leeks, the Manner of raiſing 

-_ 146 

Lettuces, a Variety of them, 
and how to be raiſed, 153 

Lilies and Martagons, the 
Culture of them, 386 


M. 


Manure, the Kinds for differ- 
Sorts of Soils, 2. ſee the 
Treatiſe on Vegatation, iii 

Marjoram, the Sweet and the 
Pot, Directions for raiſing 


it, 177 
Martagons, Liſt of them with 
their Culture, 387 
Melons, the Muſt, Directi- 
ons for raiſing them, par- 
ticularly the Cantaleupe, 
86. Directions neceſſary 
to be obſerved at the Time 


of wag, 89. Double 
Frames, Directions for 
making them, 90. Num- 
ber of Fruit that ſhould be 
ſuffered to ſtand, with ſome 
directions for ripening 
them, 91. Manner of 
ſetting the Fruit, by 
uniting the Male wi 
the Female-flower, ib. Di- 
rections for cutting the 
Fruit, 92. How to ma- 
nage the ſecond Crop, 93. 
Account of the Winter 
Melon, and the Manner of 
proferving it, 94. Oiled 
aper Frames, a Repreſen- 
tation of them for the co- 
vering of Melons and Tu- 
lips, 124 
Melon-thiſtle, Directions for 
propagating it, 138 
Moſs-ground, the value of it, 
for Flower-beds, ſee the 
Treatiſe on Vegetation, ix 
Minionette d Egypt, a beauti- 
ful fine ſcented Annual, 
the Manner of cultivating 
it, 266 
Morello Cherries, Manner of 
dreſſing them, 27. The 
beſt for North aſpected 


Walls, 50 
Muſk Melon, the Culture of 
8 86 


Muſhrooms, Manner of con- 


ſtructing Hot-beds tor them, 
67. Management of them, 
68. The Spawn where to 
be gathered, with Directi- 
ons for uſing it, 70 
Muſtard, the White, the pro- 
per Seaſon for ſowing it, 

x 160 

N. Narciſſus 


Z 


N. 


Narciſſus Oriental, fine Ma- 
nure for them, 189. Liſt 
of early Blowers, 260. Of 
late Blowers, 261. Di- 
rections for blowing them 
in Water, ib. For pre- 
ſerving their Roots, 262. 
Autumnalis Major, and 
the Dracunculus two fine 
Flowers, 388. The Cul- 
ture by which they were 
kept in great Perfection, 
391. The Management of 
them when they have not 
any Off-ſets, 392. Di- 
rections for encreaſing their 
Off-ſets, ib, 

Narciſſus Polyanthos, ſee Po- 
lyanthos, &c. 

Nefarines, the management 
of them againſt the com- 
mon Wall, 29. Directions 
for pruning them, 32. The 
Kind beſt adapted to the 
South Weſt aſpected Wall, 


51 
O. 


Oiled Paper, covered Frames, 
for Melons and Tulips, Di- 
rections for their conſtruc- 
tion, with an engraved 
Repreſentation, 124 

Onions, the Sorts moſt eſteem- 

ed, 143. Directions for 

making the Beds beſt ſuit- 

ed to their Culture, 144. 

Inſtructions for weeding 

and preſerving them for 

uſe, ib. The Culture of the 


Straſburgh, Silver-ſtined, 
Melſb, and Portugal Oni- 
on, 145 
Orchards, Directions fgg 
planting a ſmall one, at 
the Eaſt End of the Kit- 
chen Garden, 7 
Owens, for the n 
Dimenſions of them, 8 


b. 


Parſley, the Culture of it, 
with the different Kinds, 


I 

Parſnips, DireQions for their 
Culture, 148 
Peaches and Nectarines, how 
to be managed againſt the 
Hot-wall, and the Com- 
poſt proper for them, 20, 
The Kinds moſt approved 
of for forcing, 21. The 
Time and Manner of prun- 

ing them, 22 
Fen. bs the Management of 
them againſt the common 
Wall, 28. Directions for 
pruning them, 33. For 
nailing them to the Wall, 
4. When fruiting, 35. 
Thoſe budded on Apricot 
S$t9cks moſt to be preferred, 
36. The Sort moſt eſteem- 
ed for the South Weſt 
aſpected Walls, 50 
Peaches and Wectarines, how 
to be managed for forcing 
againſt Timber Walls, 85 
Pears, the Management of 
them, 43. The beſt Kinds 
for Walls and the Cul- 
G g 2 ture 
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ture of them ib. Kinds 
beſt for the South Weſt 
aſpected Walls, . 
Rall on Hot- beds, how to 
be managed, with the pro- 
per Kind for that Purpoſe, 
81 

Peaſe, how to be managed 
or early Crops, 180. On 
the open Ground, the Sorts 
and Soil fitteſt for them, 
181. Directions for plant- 
ing the Rouncivals, Mar- 
rowfats, and the 5 
192 

Perſian Iris, an Account of 
this fine Flower, with its 
Culture, 202 
Perfian Ranunculus, a Liſt of 
them, 305, Directions for 
planting them in Pots, 393 
Pine Apple, or Anana, De- 
ſcription of the Stove, 
(with an engraved Repre- 
ſentation,) neceſſary for 
its Culture, 99. Mr. M1r- 
LER's Proceſs with the 
Plans of his Stove, ib. 
The different Sorts with 
the Method of raifing 
them, 115. Compoſt fit 
for them, 117. Directions 
for planting them, 120. 
For making the Tan-pit, 
123. Plans of the fruiting 
Stove and Nurſery-bed, 
126. Directions for Tranſ- 
Pong the Plants, 128. 
or planting them uncon- 
fined in the Tan, 130. 
Directions for killing the 
Vermin on the Pine, 132. 


A new Diſcovery for the 


well fruiting of the Pine, 
133. Ripeneſs of the Fruit 
how to be diſtinguiſhed, 
134. Directions fer tak - 
ing off the Crown, for fu- 

ture fruiting, 13 

Planting of Trees again 
Walls ſome Directions for, 
30. Againſt the SouthWeſt 
aſpected Wall, 50. Of 
the Orchard, 57 
Planting of the Pine Apple, 
an accidental Inſtance of 
one, which proved very 
favourable, 133 
Plums, Directions for plant- 
ing them againſt the Wall, 
and the Sorts moſt eſteem- 
ed, 36. Pruning of them 
how to be performed, 38. 
The Sort beſt for Eſpali- 
ers, 39. Directions for 
nailing them, 41. For 
the South Weſt aſpected 
Walls, | 51 
Polyanthos Narciſſus, (for the 
Compoſt ſee the Treatiſe on 
Vegetation, iv.) The Man- 
ner of railing them, 267. 
Liſt of the moſt curious, 
268. Off-ſets how to be 
— — ib. Directions 
neceſſary to be attended to 
for their well growing and 
flowering, by the uſe of 
Tan in the Compoſt, 391 
Pompony of Canada, its Cul- 
ture, 387 
Portugal Onion, Directions 
for Cultivating it, 145 
Pſeudo Narciſſus, or Daffe- 
dills, the different Kinds 
with their Culture, 203 
Prickly 


INDEX 


Prickly Pear, an Account of 
that fine Fruit, with its 
Culture, 137 

Prim-roſes, (for the Compoſt 
ſee the Treatiſe on Vegeta- 
tion, iv.) A Deſcription of 
the different Kinds, with 
Directions for raiſing them, 

198 

Pruning of Vines, ſome ne- 
ceſſary Directions about, 
13 and 42.Of young Trees, 
32. Of Plums, 38. Of 
Apricots and nailing them, 
33 and 41. Directions for 
pruning in general, 42. Of 
Cherries, 43. Of Pears, 
ib. 45 and 61. Some fur- 
ther Directions, 45. Spring 
pruning of Figs, an experi- 
ment made to prove its 
ſuperior excellence to any 
other, 47 

Purſlain, the different Kinds, 
with Inſtructions for raiſ- 


ing it, 159 
R. 


Radiſbes, Directions for raiſ- 
ing them, with a Liſt of 
the beſt Sorts, 151 

Ranunculus, the different 
Sorts and Culture of them, 
299. Directions for plant- 
ing them, 300. Manner of 
making their Beds, 302. 
Directions for gathering 
their Seeds, 303. For pre- 
ſerving their Roots, 304. 
Advantage of frequently 
changing the Seed, 305, 
Perfian Ranunculus, a Liſt 


of them, ih. Some nece{- 
ſary Directions about them, 
390. When planted in 
Pots how to be managed, 

; _ 
Rapuntium Flore maximo coc- 
cineo ſpicato, or Red Car- 

+ dinal Flower, Directions 
relative to it, 266 
Raſpberries, Ditections for 
planting them, with the 
Sorts moſt to be eſteemed, 


Reſeda Fg yptiaca minor 2 
ribus adoratiſſimis, a beau- 
tiful fine ſmelling Annual, 
Directions for its Culture, 

265 

Root-Room, Directions for 
erecting one, 393 

Roſe, Chriſimaſs, how to pro- 
pagate them, 191 

Roſemary, Directions for rai- 
ſing it, 177 

Ruyſchiana flore cæruleo, its 


Culture, 266 
8. 


Sand, the uſe of it in the 
Compoſt for Flowers, and 
the Manner of preparing 
the different Sorts, ſee the 
Treatiſe on Vegetation, v 

Salſafy, Directions how to 
raiſe it, 150 

Sawoys and Cabbages, how to 
raiſe them, 175 

Scorzonera, its Culture, 150 

S$hallots, Directions for raiſ- 
ing them, I 

Silver Skinned Onion, its Cul- 
ture, 14 

Shirrets, 


Ib 2 IX. 


Skirrets, the Culture of them, 
152 
Snow-drops, a Deſcription * 
them, with the Manner of 
raiſing them, I 
Soil, the beſt Kind for t 
Kitchen Garden, 2. ſee the 
Treatiſe on Vegetation, xi 
Sorrel, Manner of raiſing it, 


159 

Spinage, Directions for ſow- 
ing it, with a Variety of 
them, 161 
Straſburgh Onion, its Cul- 
ture, 143 
Stoves for raiſing of Pine 
Apple, Directions for, 99. 
For ripening the Fruit, 120. 
Variety of Exoticks, which 
may be placed on their 
Flues, 137 
Strawberries, Directions for 
forcing them in Frames, 
$3. The Culture of them 
in the open Ground, 139 


. 


Thermometers, how to be ma- 
naged for the purpoſe of 
the Stove, 22, 10g, 131 
Thyme, Directions for railing 
it, 177 
Timber Walls, for forcing, 
the Manner of conſtruct- 
ing them, 67 and 83 
Torch Thiſtle, Directions for 
placing of them in the 
Stove, 137. Manner of 
propagating them, 138 
Trellaces, Manner of erect- 
ing them, 


T ube-rojes, the manner of 


raiſing them, 96 
Tulips, the Culture of them, 
with the Compoſt they 
beſt thrive in, 278. ſee the 
Treatiſe on Vegetation vii 
Catalogue of the moſt cu- 
rious, 280. The Manner 
of raiſing them from the 
Seed, by Mr. MiLLR, 
282. By Monſ. Beulinz, 
of Bruſſels, 283. Com- 
poſt for them, 286. Bi- 
ſard Tulip, Liſt of them, 
294. Directions for pre- 
ſerving the Roots of the 
Breeders, 296. Method 
practiſed by a Gentleman 
in Holland for breaking 
theſe Flowers, 297 
Turnips, the different Sorts 
of them, with the Manner 
of cultivating them, 149 


V. 


Vermin on the Pine Apple 
Plants, Directions for de- 
ſtroying, | 132 

Vernal Colchicum, the beſt 
Manner of cultivating them, 

208 

Vines, Directions for plant- 
ing them, with a Liſt of 
thoſe moſt eſteemed, 10. 
Cuttings to be preferred 
to Layers, 11. Beſt Sea- 
ſon for taking them off, 
12 Pruning when neceſ- 
ſary, and how to be per- 
formed, 13. Directions for 
the Autumnal pruning be— 
fore the Seaſon of forcing 
15. Frames and Glaſſes 

the 


N 


the conſtruction of them, 
for forcing of Vines, 16. 
The Degree of Heat ne- 
ceſſary when forcing, 18. 
The Management of them 
in that State, 19. Direc- 
tions in regard to their 
Fruits when ripening, 20. 
For topping their fruit 


bearing branches, 42. How 


to manage them the ſe- 
cond Year for forcing, 


84 

Violet, the Dog's Tooth, Di- 
rections for planting them, 
208 


W. 


Walls, Directions for their 
Conſtruction and aſpect, 3. 


For forcing of Fruits, 5. 
Directions to be obſerved 
in planting them, 25. Of 
nailing the Trees againſt 
them, 34. Some neceſſa- 
ry Directions relative to 
them, 84. North aſpect- 
ed Walls the Fruits ſuited 
to them, 50. South Weſt 
aſpected Walls, the Fruits 
fitteſt for them, ib. Eaſt 
aſpected, the Fruits ſuited 
to it, 56 
Malls of Timber, for forcing 
Fruit, their Conſtruction, 
83 

Water, the Kind fitteſt for 
uſe in the Garden, 2 
Welch Onion, Directions for 
its Culture, 145 
Wind-flower, ſee Ranunculus. 


INDEX to the Diſſertation on 
the Culture of FOREST TREES. 


HE neceſſity of ſuch a 

Piece, on Account of 
the falſe Principles recom- 
mended in ſome late Trea- 
tiſes, 398. Account of 
the Author's firſt Eſſays, 
399. Neceſſary Prepara- 
tion for the culture of Fo- 
reſt Trees, by ſowing of 
Whins, Thorns, Broom and 
Juniper, 400. Succeſs of 
ſome Experiments made 
on an incloſed Piece of 


Ground, and in the Gar- 
den, 401. Directions for 
the management of a 
ſtrong clay Soi, 406. Ef- 
fects of. removing a Plan- 
tation that ſtood twenty 
two Years, 407. Some 
neceſſary Directions for 
ſowing of Seeds, 408. 
Great Succeſs in cutting 
down young Trees upon 
the Appearance of a Fail- 
ure, ib. 


An 


1 DEX. 


An Alphabetical LisT of FoxxsT TREEs, with 
Reference to their Culture. 


BELE Tree, 433 
Alder, 431 

Aſh, 419 
Beech, 414 
Birch, 432 
Cheſnut, 423 
Coppices, 437 

m, I 


„Directions for plant- 
ing in a ſtiff Soil, in a Let- 
ter from a Gentlemen, 441 
Fir, 434 


Hornbeam, 418 
Laburnum, or Peaſe-cod 
Tree, 429 
Lime, 430 
Mapple, 423 
Oak, 409 
Plane, 421 
Quickbeam, or Roane Berry 


Tree, 428 
Walnut, 426 
Willows, 433 
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